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KAMAKURA, JAPAN. 
mea] ANCHURIANS, whose forefathers were 
hunters and warriors, are not farmers, 
and what agricultural development there 
has been in Manchuria has been accom- 
™) plished mostly by Chinese who migrated 
from the provinces of Shantung and Chihli to the rich, 
uncultivated soil of North Manchuria. 

The coming of Russians into Manchuria, from the 
northern territory of Siberia, stimulated the cultiva- 
tion of wheat, but the methods used by the Chinese 
farmers, in raising wheat or any other product, are 
still primitive and crude. Old-fashioned, traditional in 
their ideas, they are led with difficulty to the modern 
methods. Even in the districts where the modern rail- 
way runs, where electric lights and telephone service 
have become common, the farmers still follow the ways 
of their forefathers. 

Little ponies, mules, donkeys and cattle are used 
in some cases, but on the small farms most work is 
done by hand. The Chinese farmers have a knack of 
making their animals behave. It is a strange sight 
to see a pony, a mule, and a cow harnessed together 
side by side to a plow, but the farmer manages to 
lead them properly, and the animals also seem to be 
quite satisfied with their working mates. 

The land is plowed by hand or by animals, but 
seed is sown, the harvesting is done and the grain :is 
threshed, only by hand. Chinese farmers have not 
known the proper use of fer- 
tilizers. Animal refuse is 
used on all sorts of soils and 
for all kinds of crops. 

The fact that there are few 
large farms in Manchuria may 
account for the unwillingness 
to use machinery. It is the 
Chinese custom that, when 
the father dies, his land is di- 
vided among his sons into 
several small parcels. Conse- 
quently, most families have- 
only an acre or two, not 
enough land to warrant the 
use of large machines. 





ACH family is a hard 
working unit. The fa- 
ther, mother, sons and daugh- 
ters all work from sunrise to 
sunset. Their harvest is 
small, and their earnings are 
limited, but they have enough 
for a meager subsistence. 
Such farmers live a very 
frugal life. A gruel of millet 
with some vegetables is their 
food day after day through- 
out the year. It is beyond 
the comprehension of stran- 
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gers that such healthy and strong farmers 
can live on such a poor and apparently 
inadequate diet. 

Their houses are made of mud and 
cornstalks. In winter the temperature 
oftens falls to 40 or 50 degrees below zero, 
and they have to wear furs to withstand 
the cold; but dogskins are cheap and 
plentiful, and they tie them, unlined, 
around their bodies. 

The farmers are fond of dogs, as they 
are of other animals, and every farming 
village has a number as sentinels. When 
a stranger approaches, one dog raises the alarm and 
others join in at once. The barking continues until 
some one in the village commands them: to stop. 


he MANY places dogs are kept on watch on the 
roofs, so that they can see what is approaching the 
village. They also serve another purpose, in that their 
meat provides food and their skins furs for the Man- 
churians. However, the dogs are treated with kind- 
Indeed, even in handling ponies and mules, the 
Long whips are carried, but 


ness. 
farmers never use whips. 
they are merely for the purpose of making a noise and 
are never laid on the animals. They also love birds, 
and often train them and take them to the fields in 
cages. After several hours of hard work they rest and 





A Primitive Manchurian Flour Mill 
















amuse themselves by making the birds sing. The Man- 
churians are slow workers, but they work continuously 
without loafing. Some of their land is not easily cul- 
tivated, being full of rocks, but they 
patiently labor year after year, even though the har- 


stones and 


vest be small and the work very irksome. 

All through Manchuria the irrigation system is bad. 
Either flood or drouth very quickly ruins the crops, 
but they bear this with fortitude, and might be thought 
of as fatalists, since they do not complain of such 
misfortune, accepting it as inevitable. 

That they are highly superstitious is interestingly 
shown by the manner in which they plow their fields. 
The furrowing and sowing is never done in straight 
lines, even when the field is square. A plan of curved 
rows is used exclusively, the 
idea being to prevent devils 
from entering the fields and 
bringing bad luck to the 
crops. 


- has been found, it seems, 
that the devils can follow 
only straight lines, and get 
hopelessly entangled in curves. 

Notwithstanding the mo- 
notonous hard 
work which is the lot of these 
superstitious farmers day in 
and day out, from year to 
year, they are surprisingly 
happy and contented. They 
have very little, but they want 
very little. From childhood 
they have had to apply them- 
selves diligently to the main- 
tenance of the little house- 
hold in which they live. They 
eat only the simplest and 
plainest food, and what they 
wear is merely to keep the 
sun and cold from killing 
them, yet they are always 
willing to work and seem to 
be really happy. The sole 
ambition of the farmer is to 


routine of 
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Manchurian Grain Moving to Market by Junk, 
Freight Car and Steamer 


live. He has no religion of definite creed, for, 
though the Chinese are understood to be Bud- 
dhists, the majority of the people worship 
several idols and saints, not from any religious 
principle but more from tradition and super- 
stition. 


i ew little villages are happiness itself, if 
the external dirtiness and muddiness be 
overlooked. There are no made roads in 
China. Even the village streets are knee-deep 
in mud when it rains, and inches deep in fine 
dirt when the sun shines hot. Ducks are found 
at the front door, and one often finds pigs 
sticking their heads out of the mud at the very 
entrance to a house. 

It is, in great part, because they have 
nothing to do with the outside world, not even 
with the government, that these villagers are 
happy. They live for themselves and are sat- 
isfied. They pay their national taxes, but want 
to have nothing to do with the government 
officials. In many places the latter are not 
allowed to come within the village limits to 
collect taxes. They are held up at the out- 
skirts of the town, paid, and then driven away 
by men and dogs. Within the villages the 
communistic spirit has been well developed, 
but it does not extend further than that the 
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farmers have no national interests. The walls 
which surround the villages are provided with 
loopholes to assist in protection against mount- 
ed bandits and robbers. 


YSTEMS of signaling to other villages, in 

the event of calamity, have been worked 
out so that a neighboring town is informed at 
once if a village is attacked. The farmers also 
take the precaution of paying the bandits not 
to molest their homes. 

With the advent of railway communication, 
a touch of modern life is being introduced into 
these provincial Chinese hamlets. Western 
hats, watches and cigarettes are to be seen, 
but in farming, the primitive usages still dom- 
inate. The South Manchuria Railway Co. has 
been endeavoring, by practical demonstrations, 
to make clear the advantages of modern meth- 
ods of cultivation, but the farmers watch them 
and shake their heads, and while apparently 
admitting the superiority of machinery, they 
refuse to use it. Their fathers and forefathers 
cultivated their land and harvested their crops 
in the old way, and they cannot see why they 
should adopt new methods. 

A fact which is opening their eyes is that 
their crops have begun to command higher 
prices. The wheat which was formerly only 





locally consumed is now 
purchased by merchants 
and shipped to far dis- 
tant places, of which 
they have never heard 
before. This situation 
has given them a new 
light and a new hope. 
The increase in the 
wheat production of 
North Manchuria has 
enabled it to export 
largely to Japan and to 
other countries. Many 
agricultural experts ex- 
pect to see realized the 
dream of the wheat 
fields of Manchuria be- 
ing cultivated on a 
large scale by modern 
machinery, and the ter- 
ritory becoming one of 
the richest wheat dis- 
tricts of the world. 
There is that possibil- 
ity if the Manchurian 
farmers will fully ap- 
preciate their position 
and their natural ad- 
vantages. 

Not far from the railway lines there are 
vast fields which are still uncultivated, and 
even the present wheat fields can be made to 
increase their crops and the quality of them 
with proper attention. Manchuria has at hand 
a profitable market in Japan, which country 
is increasing its demand for wheat and flour, 
while its wheat production is decreasing yearly. 

There are any number of fields to be cul- 
tivated, and farm workers can be obtained 
cheaply. At present they are receiving in Man- 
churia what amounts to about 15c or 20c per 
day, United States currency. They are well 
off even at that figure, for they spend only 
about 10c per day for food, which provides 
them with millet gruel, dried fish and vegeta- 
bles. In summer they are at no expense for 
lodgings, as they sleep in the open fields. In 
the winter there is no farm work to be done, 
so they go to the mines and towns to earn 
money. 





+ 


UT of their 20c a day many of the workers 

reserve some money to be spent in gam- 
bling. Just as the farmers have no other 
ambition than to live, the farm workers have 
no other desire than to earn enough money 
for the cheapest food and for the little pleasure 
they get out of gambling. ; 
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No matter how modern science has perfect- 
ed farm machinery, agricultural products stil! 
depend much upon human labor, and where 
labor is cheap the cost of production can be 
reduced. In this way Manchuria has a pros- 
pect of competing with other wheat producing 
countries in the matter of cheap production, 
but at present the cheap Manchurian human 
labor is not properly utilized, being wasted 
by ignorance and stupidity in following the 
old ways. 

” . 

Enprror’s Nore.—Mr. Joya, as a repres«ita- 
tive of the South Manchurian Railway, ov ned 
by Japanese capital, has traveled extensi «ly, 
not only in Manchuria but in China and J; );an. 
He is a frequent contributor to The North, «st- 
ern Miller. He throws interesting light «pon 
a region which is a factor of daily incre. ing 
importance in the world’s breadstuff su) ply, 
In a forthcoming number, The Northwe-‘ern 
Miller will present a comprehensive illustr :ted 


article on the growth of Japan’s flour im; rts 
and flour milling industry by H. J. Sci .ick, 
special correspondent of this publicatio. at 


Tokyo. His wife, Martha C. Schuck, has re- 
pared a companion article on the engi. ing 
theme of Japan’s rapid substitution of w at 
bread for its traditional diet of rice. 
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Ancient and Modern Farm Methods Offer a Wide 
Contrast in Manchuria 
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CHICAGO BOARD STEPS FORWARD 

HE action of the Chicago Board of Trade in giving 

an overwhelming majority to the amendment pro- 
viding for the establishment of a clearing house cor- 
poration can be interpreted only as a first and most 
important victory in the movement to restore future 
trading to its legitimate field of usefulness and the 
Chicago board to public confidence. It does not mean 
that the task is completed, for a clearing house will 
not by itself serve as full corrective of all faults in 
the present system. There is even honest difference of 
view as to just how effectively a clearing corporation 
will operate under conditions in the Chicago market. 

The significance of the vote is not, therefore, so 
much in the act itself as it is in the proof that the 
conservatively progressive element of the Board of 
‘rade is in the majority, and that this majority real- 
ives the need of immediate and sincere action to curb 
the force of excessive speculation, eliminate gross 
menipulation and insure that, as fully as possible, 
prices for future delivery will fairly reflect supply 
and demand. 

The Board of Trade has, in a word, proved that it 
is not disposed to set itself in contumacious opposi- 
tion to trade and public sentiment. In making this 
clear in its first decisive vote it has gone far in fore- 
stalling further criticism and reducing the danger of 
vovernment action against the whole useful system of 
trading in futures. It is too soon to say that this 
danger is eliminated, for stupid and ignorant opposi- 
tion to all grain exchanges will always be a part of the 
stock in trade of radicals in and out of Congress, and 
of self-serving devotees of the cause of the farmer. 

It is, however, fair to assume that this present 
evidence of willingness to co-operate with Secretary 
Jardine will lead to further constructive action. The 
whole process must, of necessity, be experimental. The 
means by which to regulate future trading to magnify 
its virtues and minimize its faults can only be found 
through careful thought and well-considered action. 
Outside speculation is apparently a necessity for the 
maintenance of a free and open market and the ac- 
commodation of hedging transactions. How to pre- 
serve this speculative trading without making it the 
major factor, always potentially and frequently actu- 
ally destructive, is the problem to be solved. 

It will be especially unfortunate if the Board of 
Trade concludes that the present action is a sufficient 
palliative. The first move is sound, but not in itself 
complete. Having taken it, and thereby convinced the 
trade and the public of its sincerity, it remains for the 
board to go forward with the job. Meanwhile, it is 
idle for it to resent fair criticism. The best friends 
of option trading and of the Chicago market are those 
most insistent that the future of both depends upon 
recognizing the trend of public opinion. The choice 
must be intelligent, self-imposed regulation from with- 
in or destructive force from without. 





BANKER OR MARKET TOUT 

NCE more has W. E. Gould, an official of the Sav- 

ings Bank of Kewanee, Illinois, and reputed to be 
at one time an exponent of establishing a fixed domes- 
tic price on wheat and exporting the surplus for what 
it would bring, gazed into his crystal and issued him- 
self a “hold your wheat” circular. By his own system 
of arithmetic he convinces himself that the price of 
wheat must advance to two dollars or two dollars and 
a half a bushel; and, taking advantage of the pub- 
licity which always is available to market prophets, 
he is now conducting a campaign of advice to the 
farmer. 

Every year brings its harvest of crack-pots who, 
with little or no knowledge of markets, urge farmers 
to hold their wheat. Since the price must advance in 
some years and decline in others, these ridiculous prog- 
nosticators have a possible fifty-fifty chance of their 
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guesses proving true, in which event they naturally 
gain a measure of renown. This cheers them. In other 
years, when the market fails to serve them, they need 
not be depressed, for they are not called upon to 
share the losses of those who are misguided by their 
predictions. 

Guessing the course of the market is a silly game, 
and seeking to influence others whose decision means 
less or greater comfort for themselves and their de- 
pendents is the act of a stupid fool. The opinion of 
this savings banker is no better, if indeed as good, 
as that of the scalping trader at the pit side. Yet, 
because he is a banker and, what is more to the point 
and additionally reprehensible, a savings banker, his 
guess is accepted as wisdom and possesses the greater 
influence with the credulous. His word on the result 
of a horse race or bet on the turn of a card would 
carry no weight, but hazarded on the course of grain 
prices it has the outward seeming of a banker’s judg- 
ment. 

A banker or any other man of standing may have 
his opinion as to the future course of prices, and may 
properly express it when asked. It has merit as his 
opinion, and nothing more. But when a banker, more 
particularly a savings banker, engages in a campaign 
which may entail losses to large numbers of people, 
he plays a fool’s game. If his bank’s depositors chance 
to ask for specific knowledge as to what, if any, 
speculative interest he himself has in the course of 
prices, he’ would have only himself to blame. 





WHAT ABOUT TEAM SPIRIT? 
OLLOWERS of baseball, even those whose vicari- 
ous participation is limited to the sport page, know 

the very great difference between a team that is on its 
toes and one that stands flat-footed while the ball is 
in play. The one goes forth to battle with a yell of 
confidence. It believes in its manager, it believes in 
the pitcher in the box, it believes in itself. Every eye 
is alert, every muscle taut, every play made with that 
snap from the wrist and plunk into the glove which 
thrills spectators with assurance that the team is filled 
with the spirit of winning. 

As far removed as the poles is the style of play 
of the team which has lost confidence in itself. Pos- 
sessed by the will to lose, its members stand flat-footed 
and glowering, resent orders, cross signals, antagonize 
the umpire and enter into the play with the spirit only 
of keeping their jobs. The team loses game after 
game, while the players blame the management and 
each other and the manager curses the day that he 
was born. A month before all was sunshine; now all is 
cloud and darkness, with hope only in next season's 
reorganization. 

Exactly this picture of contrast is presented in 
flour milling this year as compared with last. A year 
ago there was team play, the spirit of confidence and 
of winning, the atmosphere of success. For months, 
millers forgot their habit of fault finding and blaming 
the gods for their distressful fate in being appointed 
to run a flour mill. They abandoned vacations because 
they were having more fun at home. Each morning 
they joyously replied to*inquiries with a cordial “thank 
you, but we are not meeting those prices today.” They 
played the game on their toes, with confidence in their 
leaders, their associates and themselves. 

And then, without cause or essential change in con- 
ditions, they found the spirit gone. They came down 
from their position on their toes and ready for the 
play, and stood flat-footed and fault finding. “This,” 
they declared in effect, “is sure to be a bad year in 
milling and we are not going to do more than try to 
muddle through it. We are lined up with a second 
division team, everything is going wrong, we are 
forced to eat bitter pills and we are going to add our 
earnest effort to making them as bitter as possible.” 

Just why this is true nobody knows. Perhaps, in- 
deed, nobody cares. It is true that, with the single 
factor of absence of normal export trade, every con- 
dition, taking the country as a whole, is quite as good 
as a year ago. There are inequalities in wheat dis- 
tribution, abnormal relationships in prices and other 
factors which always vary from year to year. But 
none of these, nor all of them together, are sufficient 
to destroy team spirit if they meet any resistance 
whatever. 

This milling year has in its present composition 
every element of a normally profitable season. There 
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is wheat enough, fewer mills, increased consumption 
and a basis of general industrial and individual pros- 
perity which makes price an inconsequent factor. 
Showers of blessings, indeed, for a basic industry with 
an assured and irreducible need for its products. Yet 
millers, by their own denial of the spirit of success, 
seem determined to turn these blessings into blows of 
fate and their own undoing. 

Are there ghosts in the wood? Are there table 
rappings which foretell disaster? Is there a gloomster 
abroad or some foul fiend who casts a malign shadow 
and robs millers of their courage? What is it that 
has curdled the spirit of milling and turned it sour? 
Who began this query, “What’s the use?” Isn’t it time 
to turn upon these devils of the will to lose and chase 
them into the outer darkness? Isn’t it senseless that a 
sound industry blessed with entirely favorable sur- 
roundings should be permitted to drift through in- 
difference when it has within it the elements of abun- 
dant success? Surely this is somebody’s job. Perhaps 
it is fair to say that the somebody is every miller in 
the business. 


TAKING A HINT FROM DAVID 

R. DAVID KIRKWOOD, a Scotch labor member 

of Parliament, has, according to The Northwest- 
ern Miller’s London representative, enlisted himself 
in a one-man war in the sacred cause of oatmeal por- 
ridge. The immediate field of Mr. Kirkwood’s effort 
is the kitchen of the Houses of Parliament restaurants, 
which is apparently about as close to the heart of the 
British Empire as even a member of the House may 
hope to approach. Mr. Kirkwood has the further ad- 
vantage of being a member of the kitchen committee, 
with authority to instruct the scullery help in proper 
methods of preparing his favorite dish. 

It is urged in the cause of oatmeal that, since the 
Scotch have derived many of their best characteristics 
from the parritch bowl, its members in the Commons 
should not be deprived of it when engaged in the 
service of the Empire. Furthermore, it is apparent 
that the same oatmeal which has produced a rugged 
people north of the Clyde may reasonably be esteemed 
valuable in its probable effect on their less fortunate- 
ly situated neighbors in the south. At any rate Mr. 
Kirkwood insists that it be given a trial, and has 
drawn to his support in the sacred cause both his fel- 
low-members and the press. 

Herein, perhaps, is food for thought by those ardent 
western members of our own Congress who are always 
eager to do some conspicuous something in the cause 
of their farmer constituents. A little while ago, when 
we were in the midst of a campaign to engage people 
in increased consumption of wheat, these patriots were, 
with few exceptions, lax in their support of the move- 
ment. They elected to devote their efforts to fash- 
ioning some novel device for exporting the surplus at 
the cost of taxpayers in preference to the simple 
method of eating it. To be sure, their effort failed, 
but so also did the urge to eat, so that honors rested 
approximately even. 

Just now, except for the normal and quite innocu- 
ous output of co-operative marketing oratory, hardly 
anything is being done to aid the farmer. What bet- 
ter time than this to start a new movement? And 
who better to begin it than some devoted Capper or 
ardent McHaugen enlisted in the holy cause of the 
farmer and his fields. All he would have to do would 
be to stalk down the aisle of Congress demanding, 
“Where is my wheat bread, where my white bread, 
where the food which builds courage for war, and 
refines and ennobles the arts of peace? Away with the 
cake-eaters of Wall Street and the mush eating minions 
of the marts. Give us bone and sinew, bread without 
jelly; make us such men as only white bread can 
make. We want white bread.” 

Certainly if Mr. Kirkwood can excite the reputedly 
stolid British by merely kicking up a row about the 
absence of oatmeal from the parliamentary kitchen, 
there is no end to what an American hero might do 
by pleading with Congress to abandon all food save 
white bread. His cause would be worthier, his pub- 
licity forces greater and his audience more easily 
moved to enthusiasm. Besides he would be sure, if 
he initiated his campaign in the Senate, of the ines- 
timable advantage of a retort from that peerless 
authority on diet and health, the Hon. Copeland, of 
New York, 






















































The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Sept.5 Aug. 29 1924 1923 





Minneapolis ...271,549 261,305 193,658 207,395 
Bt. PAG) wcscee 11,558 10,582 4,556 14,541 
Dul.-Superior.. 20,235 17,300 11,615 14,725 
Milwaukee .... 7,000 6,500 6,000 3,000 

Totals ..ees. 310,342 295,687 215,829 239,660 
Outside mills*.197,972 212,983 249,194 208,163 





Ag’gate sprg.508,314 508,670 465,023 447,823 


St. Louis ..... 34,100 32,800 29,600 48,100 
St. Louist .... 49,500 42,600 50,900 49,400 
Buffalo ....... 169,841 200,872 134,268 102,815 
Chicago ....... 38,000 36,000 38,000 28,000 


Kansas City... .120,841 115,694 110,298 119,130 
Kansas Cityt.. .301,864 308,144 410,125 332,460 


OORBRS oc ccscce 20,299 20,647 24,367 20,475 
St. Joseph .... 26,526 26,088 40,403 19,590 
BAMMS cccaccces 27,538 25,578 30,374 20,270 
WEGRIER ccccecs 30,476 32,216 45,161 40,340 
Toledo ........ 39,500 37,200 40,500 24,500 
Pereses ..0cees 88,577 88,695 86,950 93,280 
Indianapolis ... 9,701 9,852 11,590 10,480 
Nashville** ...112,073 125,136 ...... 124,430 
Portland, Oreg. 22,365 21,016 36,795 37,640 
a 39,825 30,779 238,552 51,715 
TOOOTAR. cccrccs 26,384 28,450 15,667 24,270 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Sept. 6 Sept. 8 


Sept. 5 Aug. 29 1924 1923 

Minneapolis ...... 52 50 35 36 
Bt.. POR occcccece 53 48 21 60 
Duluth-Superior .. 55 47 31 40 
Milwaukee ....... 58 54 50 25 
Outside mills* ... 57 57 63 53 
Average spring... 55 61 44 44 
St. Lowls ...cccces 53 61 46 95 
St. Louist ........ 57 49 59 64 
BuGAlo .ccscccces 71 84 60 62 
CHICABO ..cccccces 95 90 95 70 
Kansas City ...... 79 76 74 78 
Kansas City? ..... 54 55 78 65 





Omaha ....... se we 75 97 88 
St. Joseph ....... 55 55 85 41 
BalIMe cccscccccsss 60 55 66 44 
Wichita .ncccccces 46 49 69 62 
TEE sc ccrccwses 82 75 84 2 
Toledof .......+..- 74 73 76 63 
Indianapolis ..... 49 49 58 46 
Nashville** ...... 72 72 oe 79 
Portland, Oregon. 36 83 69 60 
WORCEO cv ccccccees 75 58 45 97 
PROGR ccccscvets 46 50 27 42 


*Minnesota, Montana, Dakota and Iowa 
mills, outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





GRAIN RECEIPTS SLUMP 
IN KANSAS CITY MARKET 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Only a little more 
than one third of the record receipts of 
wheat established in August, 1924, was 
received in Kansas City during the month 
just completed. At the end of the month, 
elevator stocks of wheat were 4,500,000 
bus, about one fourth of the quantity 
held at the same time a year ago. 

August receipts this year were 8,567,- 
100 bus, compared with 10,744,650 in 
July. With the crop in the Southwest 
about one half as large as last year’s, the 
receipts indicate, comparatively, a rather 
normal movement of wheat from the 
farms, as last year’s marketing during 
the first two months after harvest was 
abnormal. The arrivals of grain in Kan- 
sas City this year do not show the full 
volume of selling, as a short crop in Texas 
has caused much more wheat than usual 
to move south, instead of to the Missouri 
River. 
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Domestic Demand.—General improvement is noted in the flour trade. Do- 
mestic demand in most markets is above normal for this season, and a summary 
of the reports from principal milling centers indicates that business is better 
than at corresponding periods in the past two years. 

A more settled feeling pervades the market, and 
millers are becoming confirmed in the belief that an 
excellent milling year is ahead of them. Bakers and 
jobbers are losing their confidence in a much lower 
scale of prices, and have been active buyers both from 
this cause and the fact that many of them have held off 
until stocks were exhausted. Bookings have been made 
on recent dips in the market as far ahead as April 1. 

Aggressive competition has contributed to the recent activity in flour. Mills 
have appeared to be in a hurry to accumulate bookings, with consequent price 
shadings, which may be superseded by a firmer level of values when this flurry 
of business is over. 

Wheat.—The wheat market has been steady during the past week at about 
the point to which the relapse of the previous week had carried it. The Minne- 
apolis September option closed on Tuesday, Sept. 8, at practically the previous 
Tuesday’s closing figure. Lack of buoyancy in the market was attributed to 
increase in the Canadian and American spring wheat movement, weakness at 
Winnipeg and Chicago, and indifference of foreign buyers. Europe continues to 
influence prices, in spite of the fact that, except for durum, the United States 
has no wheat that can be spared for export. 

Flour Prices.—Nominally, flour prices are firm. In the principal producing 
centers, quotations average 10@20c bbl higher than a week ago. Southwestern 
winter wheat flours are now practically on a parity with northwestern spring 
wheat flours, with a consequent advantage to the latter which is reflected in pro- 
portionately larger spring wheat flour sales. 

Production.—There was a general increase in domestic flour production last 
week, affecting all of the principal producing areas except that of Buffalo, 
where there was a loss of 13 points from the previous week’s percentage of out- 
put to capacity. Spring wheat mills of the Northwest gained 4 points, hard win- 
ter wheat mills of the Southwest showed no change, soft winter wheat mills of 
the central and southeastern states gained 4 points, mills of the North Pacific 
Coast gained 3 points, and Chicago mills gained 5 points. 

Millfeed—The feed market continues firm, owing to light offerings, though 
buyers generally are bearish, in view of prospective heavy production. 








European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Ene., Sept. 8.—(Special Cable)—The demand for imported flours is 
very quiet, as home mills are securing most of the trade through their very low 
offers for future delivery. Some sales by home mills are reported at as low as 
equal to 87s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f. ($6.38 bbl). Mills’ offers for October shipment 
are: Canadian top patents 44s 6d@45s 6d ($7.57@7.74 bbl), export patents 42s 6d 
($7.23 bbl), Australian patents (on spot) equal to 42s, c.i.f. ($7.14 bbl). There 
are no offers of Kansas and Minnesota patents, nor of Australian patents for fu- 
ture delivery. No offers have been received for American low grades; those 
from Argentina are quoted at 23s@23s 6d ($3.91@4). Home milled straight 
run is nominally equal to 43s 6d, c.i.f. ($7.40 bbl), for September-October ship- 
ment, but lower prices have been accepted. 

Amsterdam.—The market is quiet. Cheap Canadian offers have been received 
for October shipment, but buyers are holding off expecting lower prices. Kansas 
top patents are quoted at $9.80 per 100 kilos ($8.73 bbl), straights $9.30 ($8.28 
bbl), Canadian exports $8.25 ($7.35 bbl), and home milled is selling equal to $8.40 
($7.48 bbl). 

Hamburg.—The passing of the customs warrant bill has caused higher mar- 
kets for flour and grain. Some trade has been done in Canadian flour for Sep- 
tember-October shipment to Hamburg and Czechoslovakia, but Poland is not in- 
terested. Mills offer October shipment as follows: Manitoba patents $8.45@ 
8.55 per 100 kilos ($7.53@7.62 bbl), Canadian exports $8.40@8.60 ($7.48@7.66 
bbl), Kansas patents $8.40@8.60 ($7.48@7.66 bbl), English patents $8.75 ($7.79 
bbl). 

Oa SS demand continues slack. Canadian export patents are quot- 
ed at $9.65 per 100 kilos ($8.60 bbl). 
C. F. G. Raikes. 





Survey of the Crops 


Unusually favorable weather for harvesting has prevailed throughout the 
Northwest. The long August and early September drouth was broken last week 
by general rains, but these have been only a slight hindrance to the progress of 
handling the crops. Canada, also, has had ideal harvesting conditions, though 
heavy rainfall within the past few days has been unwelcome. Cutting has been 
completed in the southern sections of the three western provinces, and threshing 
is well under way. Generally speaking, returns are much better than anticipated 
a few weeks ago. Little frost damage has been reported. 
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RAE AAL AR RAR EERE ES ARAM ES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bu: 
WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept. Sept. Dec. Sept. ! 
Secccnes 151% 151% 151 " 
Seccevve 150% 154% 153% 154% 
Gesecces 151% 154% 151% 1 , 
Bee ctans 151% 150% 150% " 
Gensco es Holiday 
Bicneéae 153% 152% 151% 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Sept. Sept. Dec. Sept. 
etre 152% 150% 157% 
Bo vectra 154% 153% 157% ‘ 
Gavetaen 152 150% 157% ‘ 
Ge cvedde 150% 149% 156 4 
Paaceece Holiday 
Wsecccss 152% 151% 157% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Sept. Oct. Dec. Sept. ‘ 
Baseoess 133% 130% 130% ! 
Dinenwss 135% 132% 132% 1 
Sccacve's 133% 130% 130 1 
Gu ivevis 132% 129% 129 
eer Holiday 
Be castes 135 132 129 %& 1 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas Ci‘y 
Sept. Sept. Dec. Sept. F 
EES 94% 84% 87 1% 
es wees 99% 87% 915% % 
Sse vsake 97% 85% 89% 1, 
Bas cee ce 97% 86 89% 
Teoscece Holiday 
ines ceas 97% 85% 90% 
OATS 
Chicago Minnea)!is 
Sept Sept. Dec. Sept 
| ee 37% 41% 35% 
Bc nwbnes 39% 43 37% 
Booceves 38% 42% 38 5% 
Ce 38% 414 36% , 
Vecccces Holiday 
Rivrever 38% 2% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneap. |is 
Sept Sept. Dex Sept. 
baVeves 87% 93% 85% 
Se acewen 92 96% 87% ‘ 
RE 90 94% 87% 
Rosa eure 88% 93% A 
Vows heue Holiday 
Ba eciccises 90% 95% 86% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Sept. Sept. Dec. Sept. l 
Ba vccuvds 256 263 260 2 
Sesveciee 257 259 260% 3° 
Sveccevs 254% 256% 257 25 
Ccogveer 250 252 254 25 
Ween eae Holiday 
Gaccvsve 255% 259% 261 2" 


Liverpool Wheat 


Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futu: 
per 100 lbs: 


Oct. Dec. 
tt Serre eee 10s10%da 10s 5'.d 
i BP ea 10s 9%d 10s 4 l 
I A ee ee 10s10%d 10s 5 
Se ePerererr rrr 10s 9%d 10s 4',)1 
. »@ eRe ow enced 10s 9%d 10s 4 
EY Pere ee ee ee 10s10%da 10s 5 





STEAMER, CARRYING WHEAT 
AND FLOUR, STRIKES ROCK 


Boston, Mass.—The steamship Kearny. 
bound from Baltimore for Glasgow, a: 
rived in Boston last week in a leakin: 
condition, having run on a rock off tl 
port of St. John, N. B., and badly dam 
aged her hull. 

The steamer had as part of her carg: 
88,000 bus wheat and 6,700 sacks flour 
The flour and miscellaneous cargo wer: 
unloaded at Charlestown, Mass., and thi 
steamer went into a dry dock in Eas! 
Boston for examination. The wheat w: 
all more or less damaged by water, li 
grain still remains in the vessel, pending 
decision as to the advisability of unload 
ing it and drying it in the plant of tl 
East Boston elevator. 

The flour was also damaged, but it i 
believed that some of it may be salvage:! 
as the action of the water formed a cak« 
on the outside of the bags and in thi- 
7 prevented a complete loss of tl 

our. 



















Chicago 
Spring first patent ........... $8.10@ 8.65 
Spring standard patent ...... 7.75@ 8.25 
Spring first clear ............ 7.00@ 7.50 
Hard winter short patent..... 7.90@ 8.50 
Hard winter straight ......... 7.60@ 7.90 
Hard winter first clear ....... 6.60@ 7.00 
Soft winter short patent ...... 7.90@ 8.50 
Soft winter straight ........ 7.50@ 7.90 
Soft winter first clear ........ 6.75@ 7.25 
Bee GU, . WEES cv ows cect ces 4.85@ 5.20 
Be Ge, GEE ce ccc snes 4.25@ 4.50 


*Includes near-by straights. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Sept. 8. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib jutes. A 
quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$8.65@ 9.00 §$....@.-.. $8.40@ 8.65 $9.15@ 9.25 $8.75@ 9.25 $8.65@ 8.90 $9.10@ 9.35 $9.60@10.00 $8.50@ 8.85 $9.25@ 9.7 
8.50@ 8.70 er 8.00@ 8.30 8.80@ 9.00 8.25@ 8.60 8.15@ 8.40 8.60@ 9.10 8.50@ 9.60 8.20@ 8.50 stos@-- 
7.20@ 7.40 ee 7.10@ 7.60 -2e+@ 7.75 7.75@ 8.00 we ee 8.00@ 8.50 8.10@ 8.40 oe ee cose @.. 
~ Pere 8.00@ 8.80 8.00@ 8.40 9.00@ 9.10 8.75@ 9.25 8.64@ 8.90 9.00@ 9.50 8.20@ 9.25 8.60@ 9.00 8.85@ 9.0! 
— 7.20@ 8.00 7.30@ 7.80 8.40@ 8.50 7.40@ 7.80 8.15@ 8.40 8.75@ 9.00 SReavces 8.25@ 8.60 RiewE «- 
e. Peer 6.60@ 7.00 6.45@ 6.95 Poe Pr «o Brace cowote ye. wees or Pe oo talan wope ae «- 
--@.... ee) eee 8.10@ 8.60 -..-@ 8.60 aegfhceen 7.15@ 7.65 cave tans 8.25@ 9.25 8.50@ 8.75 9.65@ 9.8: 
A rey ae 7.60@ 8.00 cena eae 7.10@ 7.35 *6.40@ 6.65 *7.900@ 7.75 8.10@ 8.35 8.00@ 8.50 8.10@ 8.5! 
owe weds oxox 6.80@ 7.10 rere’ see ovee@ecee oe; eTT, Sere 7.50@ 7.85 ses Q@ecwds 7.50@ 7.75 
4.95@ 5.06 0:4 6 ee bers wer, Teer 5.80@ 5.90 5.25@ 6.00 5.60@ 5.85 6.00@ 6.10 5.65@ 5.90 @ -@ 
4.35@ 4.40 Pe ey coco Pesce ..+-@ 5.35 {<teres 4.60@ 4.85 ro 2 Pee 4.70@ 4.75 @ -@. 


tNash ville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 
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CROP REPORT SHOWS SPRING 
WHEAT GAIN OF 21,000,000 BUS 





Production of Wheat in the United States Estimated at 700,000,000 Bus, 22,000- 
000 More Than Last Year—Corn Crop Deteriorates, Losing 
65,000,000 Bus in Last Month—Flaxseed Estimate Less 


The spring wheat crop estimate issued 
by the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture as of Sept. 1 shows an increase 
in the expected yield of 21,000,000 bus. 
The crop is now forecast at 284,000,000 
bus, which is 1,000,000 more than was pro- 
duced last year. Winter wheat, already 
harvested, is estimated at 416,000,000 
hus, the same as on Aug. 1, making the 
total probable yield of the United States 
700,000,000 bus, which is 22,000,000 more 
than was produced last year, but 187,- 
000,000 less than the last five-year aver- 
age. 

The department announces that pros- 
pects in 24 countries of the northern 
hemisphere indicate a yield of 2,433,000,- 
000 bus, compared with 2,303,000,000 last 
year, while in the southern hemisphere 
a record acreage has been sown to wheat, 
and conditions are very favorable. Ar- 
gentine acreage has been increased nearly 
300,000 acres, and in Australia it is ex- 
pected that a slight increase will be made 
over the production of last year. In 15 
European countries an increase of 191,- 
10,000 bus over last year’s harvest was 
forecast. 

CORN ESTIMATE MUCH LOWER 


Owing to the dry weather which has 
prevailed in the United States, the corn 
crop has shown @ large loss in the prob- 
ible yield. Production is now estimated 
it 2,885,000,000 bus, a loss of 65,000,000 
since Aug. 1. The estimated crop is, 
however, 448,000,000 bus greater than that 
which was produced last year, but is 
slightly under the average produced in 
the last five years. 

The department points out that, on the 
whole, crop yields this year will be below 
average. Flaxseed has lost 500,000 bus 
since Aug. 1, the production now being 
forecast at 23,000,000 bus, compared to 
23,500,000 indicated in the government’s 
report for Aug. 1. Buckwheat has also 
lost 400,000 bus, the production being 
forecast at 16,000,000 bus, compared with 
the estimate of 16,400,000 a month ago. 

The threshing of oats brought better 
results than had been anticipated, the 
estimate of 1,462,000,000 bus as of Sept. 
i being an increase over the Aug. 1 esti- 
mate of 75,000,000. The rye crop has re- 
mained stationary, the Sept. 1 estimate 
being identical with that issued for Aug. 
| at 52,000,000 bus. Barley has lost 8,- 
000,000 bus in the last month. 





CANADIAN RETURNS BETTER 
THAN WAS ANTICIPATED 


Winnirec, Man.—The weather over 
practically the whole of the Canadian 
West has, for the past week, been ideal 
for harvesting operations. Cutting is 
now completed in the southern sections 
of the three provinces, and threshing is 
well under way. Generally speaking, re- 
turns are much better than anticipated 
a few weeks ago. The splendid weather 
experienced lately has largely counter- 
acted the effects of the previous cold, 
wet spell, and in a great many cases 
crops are reported to be fully two weeks 
in- advance of those of last year. 

It is interesting to note that wheat of 
particularly high milling value is being 
threshed at points in Manitoba where 
crops, according to recent alarmists’ re- 
ports, were seriously menaced by rust. 

A little frost is reported from Alberta, 
which touched late oats. 

While scattered points in the prairies 
are still in need of additjonal farm help, 
the situation in this regard is, generally 
speaking, satisfactory. 


Good Eastern Canada Wheat Yield 

Toronto, Ont.—Fine weather has 
greatly facilitated harvesting operations 
in all parts of eastern Canada. In the 
maritime provinces, grain cutting is in 
progress, while in Quebec and Ontario 
it is nearly over. Yields are almost uni- 
versally better than those of last year, 
the quality of the wheat generally being 


excellent. Fall wheat is better than av- 
erage in weight per bushel, and some 
millers are paying premiums for such 
excess. 


WINTER WHEAT ACREAGE 
TO BE INCREASED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—According to a 
survey issued by the Department of Ag- 
riculture the farmers of the United 
States intend to plant 4,000,000 acres 
more winter wheat this year than they 
did last year. If these intentions are 
carried out, winter wheat would be placed 
on a world market basis. 

If farmers plant according to plan, the 
acreage will be increased by 9.7 per cent 
over last year, bringing the total acreage 
to be sown this fall to 46,400,000 acres. 
Allowing for average abandonment, the 
acreage to be harvested next summer 
should be about 40,424,000 acres, com- 
pared with the 82,813,000 harvested this 

ear. 

Should the yield average even as low 
as it did this summer, when it was the 
lowest since 1904, the winter wheat pro- 
duction would show an increase next 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


summer of 23 per cent over the amount 
that was harvested this year, the actual 
production being in the neighborhood of 
586,000,000 bus. 

Taking the spring wheat yield as equal 
to the last five years’ average, this would 
leave an exportable surplus for the pres- 
ent crop year of 160,000,000 to 240,000,- 
000 bus. 





FRANCE’S NEW WHEAT IS OF 
GOOD WEIGHT AND QUALITY 


Paris, France, Aug. 20.—After a week 
of splendid harvesting weather, local 
storms are somewhat delaying the gath- 
ering of the craps, but it is thought that 
no serious damage can be done at this 
stage. Those who have visited the wheat 
fields are impressed by the large number 
of sheaves to an acre, which signifies that 
the yield will probably be a good one. 

The new wheat which has been already 
received is of good quality and weight. 
Most authorities are inclined to believe 
that the former estimates will have to be 
slightly increased, and that the probable 
yield will be 8,500,000 long tons. 

Theoretically this would eliminate 
France’s necessity of importing wheat, 
but as flour is often exported from 
France to eastern ports at times when 
the domestic demand is not able to ab- 
sorb the mills’ output, it is probable that 
some foreign wheat will find its way into 
the country to replace that exported as 
flour. 

There is at present some demand for 
durum in Marseilles, as the Algerian 
product is very expensive. 








Spring Wheat Condition 
Condition of spring wheat as reported by 
the Department of Agriculture, in terms of 
percentage of normal: 


Year— Junel July 1 Aug. 1 Sept. 1 
ae cas eon 88.1 73.9 75.0 
Re o68 2.3 81.9 79.7 82.3 
1923.. 90.2 82.4 69.6 65.1 
Se 90.7 83.7 80.4 80.1 
Ser oe 93.4 80.8 66.6 2.5 
Sev acvneevecs 89.1 88.0 73.4 64.1 
See 91.2 80.9 53.9 48.5 
. ERS 95.2 86.1 79.6 79.8 
Beate. 91.6 83.6 68.7 71.2 
Sere 88.2 89.0 63.4 48.6 
re ere 94.9 93.3 93.4 94.6 
., SSSA 95.5 92.1 75.5 68.0 
ee coe Bae 73.8 74.1 75.3 
GS: 6:4.0:06-0008-4 95.8 89.3 90.4 90.8 
eso we ve0ews 94.6 73.8 59.8 56.7 
1910 . 92.8 61.6 61.0 63.1 
SAP rer re 95.2 92.7 91.6 88.6 
Bees sedsasves 95.0 89.4 80.7 77.6 
CO Peer 88.7 87.2 79.4 77.1 
1906 . 93.4 91.4 86.9 83.4 
eee 93.7 91.0 89.2 87.3 
SPP res 93.4 93.7 87.5 66.2 
0 ee ere 95.9 82.5 77.1 78.1 
SEA oe 95.4 92.4 89.7 87.2 
, SARs eo 92.0 95.6 80.3 78.4 
a, eee . 87.3 55.2 56.4 56.1 
0 . 91.4 91.7 83.6 17.2 
rr 100.9 95.0 96.5 91.7 
1897. . 89.6 91.2 86.7 80.8 
Serer 99.9 93.3 78.9 73.8 
0 ey 97.8 102.2 95.9 94.9 
RAS 88.0 68.4 67.1 69.9 
Fer 86.4 74.1 67.0 68.9 
| es 92.3 90.9 87.3 81.2 
a. Sere 92.6 94.1 95.5 97.2 
re 91.3 94.4 83.2 79.7 


Spring Wheat Forecasts 
Comparative estimates of the spring wheat 
crops, as issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture, since 1912, in bushels (000,000's 
omitted): 
June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Final 


1925..... 254 276 263 284 es 

1924..... 184 197 225 247 266 283 
1923..... 236 235 225 221 214 225 
1922...— 247 247 263 276 268 281 
1921..... 251 235 212 209 196 215 
1920..... 276 291 261 237 218 222 
1919..... 343 322 225 208 203 208 
1918..... 343 333 322 342 363 356 
1917..... 282 275 236 250 242 233 
1916..... 245 269 199 156 152 158 
1916..... 273 294 307 322 345 352 
2026..... 262 274 236 221 216 206 
1913..... 252 218 233 243 242 240 
1912..... 265 271 290 300 330 330 

















Average.265 267 250 249 250 255 


United States—Grain Crops 
Estimates by the Department of Agricul- 
ture of grain and flaxseed crops of the Unit- 
ed States by years (in millions of bushels) 


Buck- 
Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh't 
1925* 700 2,885 1,462 222 52 23 6 


1924. 873 2,437 1,542 188 63 30 
1923. 797 3,054 1,304 198 63 17 
1922. 868 2,906 1,216 182 103 10 
1921. 815 3,069 1,078 155 2 8 
1920. 833 3,209 1,496 189 60 11 
1919. 968 2,811 1,184 148 
1918. 921 2,503 1,538 256 91 13 
1917. 637 3,065 1,593 212 63 9 
1916. 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 14 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 54 14 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 


1 

15 
1904. 552 2,467 895 140 27 23 15 
1903. 638 2,244 784 132 29 27 14 
1902. 670 2,524 988 135 34 29 15 
1901. 748 1,523 737 110 30 18 15 
1900. 622 2,105 809 59 24 20 10 
1899. 547 2,078 796 73 24 . 12 
1898. 675 1,924 731 56 26 12 
1897. 530 1,903 699 67 27 15 
1896. 428 2,284 707 70 24 14 
1895. 467 2,151 824 87 27 15 
1894. 460 1,213 662 61 27 13 
1893. 396 1,620 639 70 27 12 

12 


1892. 516 1,628 661 80 28 
*Sept. 1 estimate, 


Winter Wheat Forecasts 


Comparative estimates of the winter wheat 
crops, as issued by the Department of Agri- 
eulture, since 1912, in bushels (000,000's 
omitted): 


May June July Aug. Final 
445 407 404 416 416 
553 509 543 589 590 
578 581 586 568 572 
584 607 569 541 587 
629 578 573 543 600 
484 503 518 532 611 
899 892 38 715 760 
572 586 557 555 565 
366 373 402 417 418 
4 


499 469 489 








Average.565 558 548 546 540 574 





Commerce, in bushels: 


Wheat to— 


WEEKLY GRAIN EXPORTS 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of 


-——————— Week ending lan 
Aug. 29,'25 Aug. 30,’24 Aug. 22,’25 Aug. 29,'25 Aug. 30, '24 


July 1 to———_, 














TOMY cccccccccccccce cesces 162,000 =—si ws ee 399,000 566,000 
United Kingdom ... 390,000 918,000 288,000 1,802,000 3,317,000 
Other Europe ...... 393,000 1,441,000 954,000 4,652,000 6,354,000 
COAMAGR .ccccccccces sevoee 834,000 68,000 2,706,000 8,269,000 
Other countries .... 12,000 187,000 45,000 246,000 839,000 
Totals 795,000 3,632,000 1,355,000 9,805,000 19,345,000 
Barley ... see® 834,000 243,000 1,316,000 6,103,000 2,926,000 
oer rr eee 202,000 94,000 103,000 1,212,000 1,034,000 
CREED nae 60 cw atesinvaid 1,642,000 14,000 977,000 7,210,000 134,000 
BE: obo Mecocdiccsines cecese 166,000 35,000 4,094,000 2,037,000 
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THRESHED GRAIN IS 
IN GOOD CONDITION 


Drouth Has Injured Pastures and Late Grain 
—Small Grain Is Yielding Better Than 
Expected—Marketable Corn Reduced 





MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Pastures are 
badly burned and later grain has also 
been injured because of the protracted 
drouth throughout the Northwest, ac- 
cording to the final crop report of the 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapo- 
lis. There have been only occasional local 
showers, and the month of August was 
the driest in a great many years. Har- 
vesting has gone ahead practically with- 
out interruption and, because of dry 
weather, the grain threshed up to this 
time is in fine condition. Reports gen- 
erally indicate that the crops of small 
grain are yielding better than was esti- 
mated a month ago. In the northern 
districts, harvesting is about completed 
and threshing is general. 

In northeastern North Dakota especial- 
ly, very good yields of wheat and durum 
are reported. Some fields are estimated 
from 18 to 25 bus per acre, but the gen- 
eral run in that territory is from 12 to 
18. Later reports indicate that the 
spring wheat in Montana has been con- 
siderably reduced on account of heat and 
drouth, but the quality is very good. 

In southern Minnesota and South Da- 
kota, corn is maturing rapidly and prob- 
ably will be out of danger from frost in 
a week or 10 days. There have been a 
number of very severe hailstorms in the 
corn districts that have cut the yields. 
Due to dry weather, there are places in 
South Dakota and Minnesota where the 
corn has fired during the past month and 
will be cut principally for fodder and 
silage. This reduces the amount avail- 
able for marketing in that territory. 

In North Dakota and eastern Montana 
late flax is being cut. Threshing returns 
are coming in slowly, but correspondents 
advise that the late flax is small and thin, 
due to the dry weather. Many fields of 
late flax on light soil are very poor. 


Drouth Conditions Near Evansville 


Evansvitte, Inp.—The unusual drouth 
of the past three weeks which has pre- 
vailed over the tristate territory of which 
Evansville is the center is causing much 
distress. Farmers report wells drying 
up, and water for live stock is being 
hauled from streams. Corn is deteriorat- 
ing. Some farmers in southern Indiana 
claim that they have had no showers 
since July 4, but the central and north- 
ern sections of the state report bumper 
crops because of the heavy rains that 
have fallen. 


Rain Needed in Oregon 


Port ann, Orecon.—Little small grain 
remains to be harvested in this state, and 
threshing has made good progress. Corn 
has been somewhat improved by rain, 
but in some sections has suffered consid- 
erably from drouth. Seeding of winter 
wheat and barley is in progress in Wasco 
County. More rain is needed for fall 
plowing and seeding. 





Short Buckwheat Crop Expected 


Burrato, N. Y.—Reports from coun- 
try points indicate a short buckwheat 
crop, as the warm weather came on too 
suddenly to facilitate sowing, the ground 
being too hard and dry to plow. The 
present crop should be ready in from two 
to three weeks. No bids have yet been 
made. 


Large Increase in World Rye Crop 

Rye production in countries that pro- 
duce 78 per cent of the world crop, ex- 
clusive of Russia, is reported by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture at 774,000,000 bus this year, against 
569,000,000 in 1924, an increase of 36 per 
cent. 

Germany’s rye crop this year is the 
largest since the war, being estimated at 
801,873,000 bus, against 225,573,000 last 
year. Pre-war production in the same 
territory was 368,000,000 bus. 

The German wheat crop is placed at 
107,000,000 bus, against 89,000,000 last 
year, barley 112,000,000, against 110,000,- 
000, and oats 378,000,000, against 389,- 
000,000. 
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BOARD OF TRADE VOTES FOR 


CLEARING HOUSE SYSTEM 


Cuicaco, Int.—The members of the Chicago Board of Trade on Sept. 3 
adopted an amendment. authorizing the creation of a new system for clearing 


trades in grain futures by a vote of 601 


for and 281 against. A _ special 


committee was appointed some time ago to plan a comprehensive program 
which ‘would empower the Board of Trade officers better to cope with such 


emergencies as occurred last winter and this spring. 


It is stated that this 


committee will make its report in the near future, and an early vote upon its 


recommendations is expected. 


The Board of Trade took steps some months ago to prepare more modern 
methods for the clearing of future trades, after conferences had been had with 
William M. Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture, who urged such action should 


be taken. 


Frank L. Carey, president of the Board of Trade, says that it is a great 
forward step which will benefit every one interested in the marketing of 


grain. 


Mr. Carey said: “In co-operation with the Department of Agriculture 


we shall strive to carry out other important measures in the near future. By 
reason of these contemplated changes we expect to meet other constructive 
suggestions advanced by Secretary Jardine.” 

By this vote the board is authorized by its membership to proceed with 
the formation of the new clearing association, and details of the plan are ex- 
pected to be worked out in the very near future. Adoption of this amendment 
is regarded as the most important change in recent years, and the result of the 
vote was awaited with intense interest throughout the grain industry. 








DETAILS OF CANADIAN 
BAKERY MERGER ISSUED 


Toronto, Ont.—More details of Cana- 
dian Bakeries, Ltd., the newly formed 
Canadian bakery merger, are now avail- 
able. The authorized capital of the com- 
pany will consist of gold bonds to the 
value of $800,000, with $2,000,000 worth 
of 7 per cent preferred stock, while there 
will be 40,000 shares of no par value is- 
sued. 

It is announced that the directors of 
the new company, who are still to be 
elected, will probably be: president, 
James Stewart, president of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto; vice 
president and general manager, W. C. 
Shelly, president of Shelly Bros., Ltd., 
Vancouver, B. C; D. L. Cameron, direc- 
tor of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Fred W. Riddell, general manager of 
the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator 
Co., Ltd., Regina; E. R. Decary, Mont- 
real; O. J. Mayhew, director of Shelly’s 
Bakery, Ltd., Calgary; H. A. Ross, Vic- 
toria, B. C. 

The merger will include five companies 
now operating 10 plants located in Van- 
couver, New Westminster, Victoria and 
Nanaimo, B. C., Calgary and Leth- 
bridge, Alta, Moose Jaw and Regina, 
Sask. The total assets of the companies 
involved, after the deduction of depre- 
ciation and first mortgage bonds and ex- 
clusive of good-will, are placed at $1,- 
399,055. 

The average annual net earnings of the 
companies merged, for the four and one 
half years ended June 30, 1925, are said 
to have been $200,827. The earnings for 
the first six.months of this year amounted 
to $106,403. 

It is understood that the management 
of the business will be in the hands of W. 
C. Shelly, Vancouver, B. C. The new 
company is very closely allied with the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


COLONIAL MILLING CO. 
BEGINS OPERATIONS 


Nasuvittr, Tenn.—The Colonial Mill- 
ing Co., Nashville, opened for operation 
on Sept. 2. This company purchased the 
B mill of the Liberty Mills here several 
months ago, and has carried out extensive 
improvements to the plant. 

The mill has a capacity of 2,000 bbls 
flour daily, and there is grain storage ca- 
_— of 100,000 bus. About $50,000 

ave been expended in improvements. 

Some 75,000 bus wheat were purchased 
prior to beginning operations. The com- 
pany claims that this is the second larg- 
est plant in the South. Officers of the 
company: M. L. Fletcher, president; M. 
L. Fletcher, Jr., vice president and gen- 
eral manager; C. P. Wilson, vice presi- 
dent; Charles Frierson, secretary; R. H. 
Forster, sales manager. 





DEMANDS THAT “BREAD 
TRUST” BE INVESTIGATED 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Basil M. Manly, 
director of the People’s Legislative Serv- 
ice, issued a demand on Aug. 30 that the 
reported decision of the Federal Trade 
Commission to cease its investigations 
into the “bread trust” should be reversed. 
Mr. Manly further repudiated the state- 
ment that the Senate resolution which 
called for this investigation was merely 
a political move on the part of the late 
Senator La Follette. 

In a letter, copies of which were sent 
to the Federal Trade Commission, Presi- 
dent Coolidge and members of the 
House and Senate, Mr. Manly points out 
that the bread companies have made un- 
conscionable profits and that the “trust” 
now being organized would be a menace 
to the nation. He asserts that the La 
Follette resolution grew out of an inves- 
tigation by the People’s Legislative Serv- 
ice whereby it was shown that the price 
of bread had increased out of all propor- 
tion to the price of wheat; that bread 
made of American flour in England sold 
at little more than half the same price as 
it did in the United States; that excessive 
profits were being made by baking and 
milling corporations which were appar- 
ently being maintained in violation of 
the Sherman and Clayton antitrust laws. 

Mr. Manly charges that the commission 
will be acting unconstitutionally if it re- 
fuses to carry out the will of that branch 
of Congress which lawfully ordered this 
investigation. During the delay, he as- 
serts, the bread merger has made rapid 
strides, and he fears that once it is com- 
pleted, it will be impossible to break the 
monopoly which such a merger would 
obtain for the supply of the people’s 
bread, a situation which he considers ap- 
palling to contemplate. 





TIBLOW MILLS IN OPERATION 

The 600-bbl plant of the Tiblow Mills 
Co., Bonner Springs, Kansas, was placed 
in operation Sept. 8, following a thor- 
ough overhauling and _ reconditioning. 
The company, as announced several 
weeks ago, will mill flour to order, under 
the brand Tailor Made. All of the prod- 
ucts of the company will have a prede- 
termined baking value. 

Sales offices will be maintained at 231 
Manufacturers’ Exchange, Kansas City, 
Mo. Martin E. Ismert is president and 
manager of the company. 





LARGE PROFITS ON REFRESHMENTS 

Lonnon, Ena., Aug. 21.—Years ago 
two firms in London made a specialty of 
cheap catering to the public, “Lockhart’s” 
and “Pearce and Plenty.” The former 
has been absorbed by one of the larger 
catering firms, and the latter has been 
converted into a limited company, known 
as the J. P. Restaurants, Ltd. Its tea- 
shops have been greatly improved, but 





its charges have always been lower than 
those of the so-called popular teashops 
and restaurants, mainly run by J. Lyons 
& Co., Ltd., and the Aérated Bread Co., 
Ltd. 


At a recent general meeting of the J. 
P. Restaurants, Ltd., the directors an- 
nounced a profit for last year of £14,- 
453, against £8,746 in the previous year, 
and recommended a dividend of 18 per 
cent per annum. It would appear from 
this that the old name of “Pearce and 
Plenty” is still applicable. 





F. A. BROWN ELECTED VICE 
PRESIDENT OF ALBERS BROS. 


Los Anceres, Cat.—F. A. Brown, gen- 
eral manager of the Los Angeles plant 
of the Albers Bros. Milling Co. since 
1915, has resigned, and has been elected 
a director and vice president of the con- 
cern. Mr. Brown is well known through- 
out southern California, having been in 
the milling business for the past 30 years 
in Los Angeles. Prior to his connection 
with the Albers firm he was general man- 
ager of the Excelsior Milling Co., Los 
Angeles, which was taken over in 1915 
by the Albers company. 

Troy V. Cox, who has been assistant 
general manager and sales manager of 
the Albers Bros. Milling Co.’s Los An- 
geles plant for the past year and a half, 
has been appointed to fill the position va- 
cated by Mr. Brown. Mr. Cox was for- 
merly general manager of the Seattle 
plant of the company. 





The final estimate of the Indian wheat 
crop for this year is 324,651,000 bus, com- 
pared with a previous estimate of 323,- 
415,000. This is slightly more than is re- 
quired for domestic consumption. 
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NEW CO-OPERATIVE 
COMPANY IS FORMED 


Rural Grain Co., Bloomington, Ill., Is Syb- 
sidiary of National Association—A J 
mitted to Chicago Board of Trade 


Cuicaco, Inr.—The Rural Grain (o,, 
Bloomington, Ill., has been organized for 
the purpose of selling grain for co-opera- 
tive elevators. It is a subsidiary of the 
National Farmers’ Elevator Co. Co-op- 
erative, and profits of the grain concern 
will be returned to the national associa- 
tion. The Rural Grain Co. is capitalized 
at $100,000 and it is said $25,000 have 
been subscribed already and $12,575 paid 
in 





Sydney J. Cottington, president of the 
Rural Grain Co., was admitted to mem- 
bership on the Chicago Board of Trade 
on Sept. 1, and actual functioning on 
the board will commence when a m: jor- 
ity of the stock has been sold, according 
to announcement by the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association. It is said the new «on- 
cern has the approval of W. M. Jariine, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Other officers: D. H. Allen, Delavan, 
Ill., vice president; L. Farlow, Blooming- 
ton, Ill., secretary; F. W. Hill, Le!and, 
Ill., treasurer. Members of the boar: of 
directors include the president, vice presi- 
dent, treasurer, and Fred A. Muige, 
Peru, Ill; W. J. Lynch, Green Moun! iin, 
Iowa; George L. Potter, Graymount, III; 
W. F. Doderer, Rockwell, Iowa; J. G. 
Merritt, Glidden, Iowa; G. A. Arnold, 
Sheldon, Iowa. 





In the period Jan. 1-July 25 of this 
year only 59,000 bus wheat on wiich 
duty was paid have been imported ito 
the United States, compared with 7,- 
276,000 in the same period last year. 








Census Report on Flour Output 


NOTE.—The monthly flour output figures of the Bureau of the Census represent p- 


proximately 85 per cent of the total production of all the mills grinding 5,000 or more Is 
of flour annually. Allowance should also be made for the flour production of the sn er 
mills, not covered in the monthly census reports. A careful comparison of the census 
figures with commercial estimates, covering the entire period since May 1, 1923, indic tes 


that the average monthly census estimate of flour production is 81 per cent of the prolh tle 


total for all wheat flour mills in the country. 


total flour output for any given month— 


Therefore, to determine the approxi: ite 


Divide the census flour production figure by 0.81. 
The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wiicat 


milling products, by months, 


The figures for June are revised to include reports 


received since the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns 
include only mills which are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more bbls of 


flour annually. 


The 1,017 mills reporting in July (48 of which were idle) produced 89 per cnt 
of the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1923. ‘Ihe 
1,057 mills reporting in June produced 90 per cent of the flour reported in 1923. 

The wheat ground averaged 275.9 Ibs per bbl of flour in July, 275.2 in June, 
275.5 lbs in May, 274.5 in April, 274 in March, 274.4 in February, 274.1 in Januiry, 
273.9 in December, 274.2 in November, 273.7 in October, 274.5 in September, 277 in 


August, 278.4 in July, and 279.3 in June. 


The offal reported amounted to 17.4 lbs per bu of wheat in July, 17.5 in June, 
17.4 lbs in May, 17.3 in April, 17.2 in March and February, 16.9 in January, 17.2 in 
December, 17.1 in November, 18.8 in October, 17.2 in September, 17.6 in Augu-t, 


17.7 in July, and 18 in June. 


WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 





c———Production—_,, Daily Per ct. of 
Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capaci'y 
1925— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operat:d 
OO Fer ,017 40,403,157 8,785,207 703,761,998 643,241 E 
errr a 1,057 35,525,909 7,744,712 621,141,095 645,500 
BED sccessese 1,048 31,874,430 6,941,623 553,749,523 647,003 1 
BPTT cccvcece 1,058 31,065,514 6,780,942 536,262,588 649,478 40.2 
March ...... 1,067 33,547,957 7,346,597 676,955,340 652,147 43.3 
February .... 1,056 37,720,108 8,248,124 648,196,645 650,904 §2.8 
January 1,050 45,009,962 9,852,531 762,488,589 658,660 67.5 
1924— 
December ... 1,052 40,427,953 8,854,928 695,925,368 650,691 5: 
November ... 1,050 41,981,793 9,186,668 719,163,589 650,638 55.8 
October ..... 1,069 51,862,915 11,370,583 977,381,222 651,379 64 
September 1,060 47,857,224 10,459,277 823,390,494 650,167 64 
August ...... 1,069 45,433,530 9,842,327 799,698,076 651,172 58 
July .. oe 39,271,674 8,465,048 696,581,960 646,379 5 
June .. 36,292,869 7,796,954 651,532,272 652,650 478 
MOF cccccive 36,688,236 7,895,733 660,271,350 651,787 4¢ 
APPL cocccee 1,082 35,679,834 7,681,886 643,588,475 656,469 4 
March ...... 1,094 38,808,679 8,354,829 698,911,113 656,868 48.9 
February .... 1,115 39,180,256 8,432,614 705,402,117 662,480 53.0 
January 1,100 41,833,687 8.969,909 746,040,225 664,458 51.9 


STATEMENT FOR 949 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH* 


-——Production——~ 


Average 
Average lbs 


Daily Percent 
wheat flour of 


Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat lbs wheat offal per capacity, capaci 
1925— ground, bus bbls offal, lbs per bbl bu wheat bbls operate’ 
Pe. saxetax 34,362,491 7,490,940 600,341,885 275.2 17.5 610,616 4 
BERT cecccccs 30,790,931 6,704,155 534,330,147 275.6 17.4 612,814 4 
ARTE cccccce 30,307,555 6,617,224 522,613,928 274.8 17.3 615,746 41 
BEMTOR. wccccs 32,530,463 7,125,233 559,078,796 273.9 17.2 614,230 44 
February ... 36,447,446 7,970,717 625,554,271 274.4 17.2 613,497 54 
January .... 43,763,548 9,576,434 741,152,182 274.2 16.9 621,923 §9.: 
1924— 
December ... 39,611,006 8,680,497 681,067,584 273.8 17.2 621,834 53.7 
November ... 41,247,819 9,016,789 706,666,884 274.4 17.1 621,781 60 
October ..... 50,475,566 11,070,350 952,977,925 273.5 18.9 620,517 66.1 
September .. 46,649,142 10,197,510 802,385,192 274.5 17.2 620,205 65 
August ..... 44,247,836 9,595,413 778,143,256 276.7 17.6 610,958 60.: 
| ear 38,610,577 8,323,209 684,876,065 278.3 17.7 612,410 52 
PD ceccuce 35,494,679 7,628,921 636,276,405 279.2 17.9 615,163 47.7 


*These mills produced approximately 87 per cent of the total wheet flour reported in 1923. 
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ANALYSES OF MILLING COSTS FROM 
REPORT OF FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


Attached to Bulletin No. 410, issued on Sept. 5, 1925, by the Millers’ National 
Federation, are four tabulations of milling costs for the year 1922, extracted from 
the report of the Federal Trade Commission on the milling industry. 

Table I covers a group of 10 mills having an output of 1,000,000 bbls or more 
annually. Table II covers a group of 28 mills having an annual output of less than 
1,000,000 and more than 300,000 bbls annually. Table III covers a group of 65 mills 
having an annual output of less than 300,000 bbls annually. Table IV is a recapitu- 
lation of the averages of these three groups, together with an average for the 
industry as compiled by the Federal Trade Commission. 7 

Commenting upon these figures, Sydney Anderson, president of the Federation, 
savs: “There are several deficiencies in the tables which detract somewhat from the 
conclusions which might otherwise be drawn. These arise from the fact that the 
information is not contained in the commission’s report. First, it has been impos- 
sible to group the mills by geographical districts or by milling or wheat growing 
sections and, consequently, to measure the relative importance of freight in the cost 
of wheat. Second, the tabulations do not show the output of individual mills or the 
percentage of capacity operated. Third, they do not include selling costs. It is, 
therefore, impossible to determine definitely whether any relation exists between 
milling cost and selling cost and volume or percentage of operation, and if such 
relation exists, what it is. 

“The tables show astonishing variations in cost of individual mills, both as a 
whole and within specified groups. This is most apparent in the case of wheat cost, 
in which the range is from $4.75 to $7.65 per bbl. The range is least in Group I, 
larger in Group II, and the largest in Group III. The range in wheat cost is in part 
explainable by the difference in location of the mills and the influence of freight costs. 
It is further explainable on the basis of premiums and the difference in cost in the 
wheat mixture used by different mills. No conclusion of advantage or disadvantage 
in this respect can properly be drawn from the tables. 

“The average total cost in Group I is the lowest, Group II next lowest, and 
Group III the highest, the average for total cost being as follows: Group I, .658; 
Group II, .72; Group ITI, .851. 

“There are, however, many mills in both Groups II and III the costs of which 
are below the average for Group I. This fact, coupled with the wide range of cost 
which appears in the mills covered by Group I, seems to indicate that volume of 
output or, for that matter, percentage of capacity operated is not as large a factor 
or as influential in reducing mills’ costs as has been thought. It is also apparent 
that conversion costs alone are by no means responsible for the wide range of prices 
which are found in grades of flour of substantially the same quality. Differences 
in accounting practice are probably responsible for much of the range exhibited, and 
it would seem to follow, therefore, that more uniform practice in accounting would 
greatly increase the value of comparisons of this sort, and incidentally make the 
averages more representative and comparable. 

“Nevertheless, the tabulations probably are, particularly in the averages, a fair 
index of the specific items of cost for the year which they cover. It is probable also 
that costs have not changed very materially since 1922, and that the figures are, 
therefore, probably fairly representative of cost today. They should, therefore, fur- 
nish a reasonably accurate index against which the cost experience of the individual 
mill can be measured. , 

“The immediate lesson to be learned from these tables is that the average total 
mill and general cost, exclusive of selling cost, in the industry is about 65c. The 
average selling cost is probably in the neighborhood of 35c on all classes of business. 
This means that the industry as a whole must average to make a conversion and 
selling cost on every barrel of flour manufactured of around $1 bbl if any profit 
is to be earned at all.” 

TABLE I—10 MILLS PRODUCING OVER 1,000,000 BBLS ANNUALLY 
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TABLE II—28 MILLS, EACH PRODUCING OVER 300,000 BBLS AND UNDER 1,000,090 
BBLS ANNUALLY 
4 
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tn adden g 25 51 05 24 80 23 7.18 75 6.43 
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*Omitting No. 65—Average .238. 
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TABLE IlI—65 MILLS PRODUCING LESS THAN 300,000 BBLS EACH ANNUALLY 
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Sere 35 17 52 ese 33 85 25 5.00 6.10 .63 5.47 
Seer 12 29 .41 .06 11 58 2 5.43 6.25 -70 5.55 
ae 18 39 -67 .08 44 1.09 24 4.84 6.17 -61 5.56 
See reer 31 15 -46 .09 28 83 20 5.60 6.63 1.02 5.61 
eee ee 48 24 -72 -09 80 1.61 20 4.40 6.21 .56 6.65 
. Peer ree -25 10 -35 -03 29 66 30 5.80 6.77 1.05 5.72 
, eee ee Pee ae 12 31 05 14 50 2 5.70 6.43 69 5.74 
Ge s*ceseevucs 21 20 -41 06 2 75 34 5.70 6.79 1.04 5.75 
Ser se 18 20 .38 -10 17 65 -26 5.93 6.84 1.08 5.76 
eee 25 22 47 .06 40 93 .29 5.59 6.81 1.03 5.78 
iy wi0.g 8'04:9 8-048 27 15 -42 .03 24 69 48 5.50 6.67 -83 5.84 
Saeco 31 36 -67 -11 .20 98 33 5.65 6.96 1.09 5.87 
Nh ler 6a 5% 36 27 63 -05 -23 91 40 5.26 6.57 .69 5.88 
a6 $4-6.4.4-0 686% 21 15 36 -10 .16 62 23 6.07 6.92 -97 5.95 
ere 15 14 32 -02 15 49 17 6.14 6.77 -81 5.96 
eee 35 16 51 -10 -41 1.02 27 5.56 6.85 .88 5.97 
Ms K4.940%.00%-0 42 19 61 -04 47 1.13 34 5.64 7.10 1.13 5.97 
Sarre ree 40 .20 60 -08 .16 .84 26 5.70 6.80 72 6.08 
Sree 19 46 -65 09 -56 1.30 26 5.20 6.76 -67 6.09 
Divewnwasaunds 28 .21 .49 12 32 93 33 6.39 7.65 1.55 6.10 
_. SPT 33 27 .60 09 69 20 5.87 6.76 -66 6.10 
, PEEP eee eee 26 14 .40 16 22 78 33 5.95 7.05 .90 6.15 
_. SPST ee 18 15 33 11 19 63 2% 6.04 6.90 -75 6.15 
SAA er eee 22 -15 87 -08 12 57 16 5.15 6.88 72 6.16 
Sys papa eee eee 28 .20 48 .04 24 76 20 6.13 7.09 -92 6.17 
viva eee 11 35 46 .05 14 65 19 6.16 7.00 82 6.18 
, eee ere 34 .06 .40 11 40 91 2 6.17 7.35 1.16 6.19 
. ST ee 29 29 58 ee 30 88 22 5.94 7.04 -83 6.2 
. Se ere 49 27 76 12 44 1.32 -48 5.26 7.06 82 6.24 
|. SEPT eee 37 .19 56 12 61 1.19 .28 5.84 7.31 92 6.39 
eee .28 24 52 .08 52 1.12 41 5.78 7.31 89 6.42 
Fee 22 10 32 05 16 53 25 6.49 7.27 83 6.44 
SEP eT ee 23 16 39 -08 61 1.08 33 6.07 7.48 1.03 6.45 
ree 17 07 24 -08 40 72 19 6.40 7.31 81 6.50 
Se .18 08 26 .03 22 51 2 6.64 7.39 82 6.57 
eer .16 .16 32 08 46 86 37 6.59 7.82 1.23 6.59 
ie sy 0-0) 64-48-06 47 .09 56 re .63 1.19 .58 5.97 7.74 1.10 6.64 
Sree eee -19 .10 29 .03 .21 -53 25 6.75 7.63 88 6.65 
eee -61 .25 .76 eee 1.09 1.85 25 5.50 7.60 .86 6.74 
See .49 .38 87 eee 54 1.41 22 6.05 7.68 -85 6.83 
Serres ga 32 .34 66 -16 72 1.54 15 6.18 7.87 -96 6.91 
Serer eee re 29 05 .34 .10 .38 -82 .34 6.75 7.91 -95 6.96 
Sear ore .18 .16 .34 17 .60 1.11 35 6.78 8.2 76 7.48 
Seer rrr 28 .14 -42 .03 .55 1.00 -19 7.51 8.70 1.10 7.60 
Se eee .20 -18 .88 -09 .60 1.07 -48 7.23 8.78 .66 8.12 
Ae ee .20 -18 .38 .09 .60 1.07 .48 7.23 8.78 .66 8.12 
Average... -267 .191 .458 064 .329 .851 .267 5.71 6.84 .86 5.98 
TABLE IV—AVERAGE COST BY CLASSES 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 x 9 10 11 
2 3: ti " 
$s g3se So 3 - 
ss 3) 7° 
bes é.% on bed - 8 
= tae . =e& = io] 
£ S$&e g@ 256 Fa 2 = 
Su o we > 4 ~ ° =e 
he - =—o2 os ° n J n =] 
° 2 -£f : . eon to oe a =] 
2 s =Se = 5 2s a ° e ~ 
3 = gov 2 . 4 Sad as e - » Rs 
eal ie) a Q <] & oH = a omy Zz 
Over 1,000,000 bbls, 
10 mills— 
SSP eee 227 191 418 .028 -213 658 266 6.01 6.93 782 6.15 


300,000 to 1,000,000 
bbls, 28 mills— 
RVG ss 8 68 0:50:0 27 -179 .397 055 *.268 072 -258 5.50 6.49 -764 5.73 
Under 300,000 bbls, 

65 mills— 
P| -267 -191 .458 064 


329 -851 -267 5.71 6.84 86 5.98 
Industry, average .22 my i | -39 .04 22 65 .26 5.84 6.75 78 5.97 


. -0v 
*Omitting one mill obviously out of line, average .238. 





Canada—Twelve Months’ Flour Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from Aug. 1, 1924, to July 31, 1925, by principal 
countries of destination, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 


To— Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Totals 
EL  ceaueh ee ¥eew s 2 1 2 2 2 2 1 2 1 2 1 1 19 
British Guiana ......... 10 13 15 12 8 8 15 19 4 7 12 12 134 
British South Africa.... 9 5 5 oe 10 oe 5 11 1 2 5 2 55 
British West Indies..... 42 57 61 55 52 37 49 63 22 50 48 43 579 
errr 15 11 16 15 7 7 6 10 4 3 6 5 108 
DT ceabseeerseeoe 6 11 16 35 27 15 17 3 8 3 18 20 179 
ARS 5% 9 9 5 10 10 4 9 ea 8 6 6 21 97 
SEE See cevuseceess 94 366 415 201 131 89 114 75 94 65 148 193 1,985 
0 eer 27 26 10 21 16 18 20 7 2 ov 10 6 163 
526600600 d40 18 14 7 4 14 14 6 9 5 15 12 28 146 
DT Sieakkndesca teen ee oe 1 o¢ 5 ee ee se se 5 - a< 11 
ee ee 5 39 36 24 5 & 1 ee 2 8 20 44 192 
Newfoundland ......... 29 35 58 62 41 2 2 12 2 28 24 16 311 
ME S6Ce0 02000000 0008 7 8 7 11 17 7 20 9 2 oe 6 15 109 
EN bab 64-5044 4400 6.00 15 10 6 19 11 17 5 1 48 8 15 155 
French West Indics..... 1 es oe ee 3 4 2 1 1 oe 3 15 
PE cbacevesveerace oe 3 1 1 7 5 3 2 ‘2 1 4 1 28 
0 ee ee -* ee ee 48 347 225 832 366 e° 6 2 1,820 
on A 1 1 ee 3 1 1 ee 1 1 oe 1 1 11 
DEED We bedanccancvses 9 24 33 23 31 4 23 40 29 45 79 75 415 
a A Ce 16 11 69 ee 11 ee oe oe 37 11 es 16 171 
DEE ccnesescsecocess 4 3 4 3 11 3 7 3 2 1 4 5 50 
ST cig ebetee dos seus ee oe ee 1 ee ee e° o° ee ee ee ie 1 
United Kingdom ....... 271 267 333 339 301 248 270 242 97 154 155 246 2,923 
United States .......... 2 7 1 3 es P 1 1 1 ee ee es 16 
RE: 6 h.b0 2 re. wake 12 13 12 11 9 11 6 7 7 6 7 11 112 
ee 1 1 oe + ‘6 ee ae 2 
ME ieee iveckssrebis 6 1 4 3 5 13 6 2 2 1 1 2 40 
SE be6censduneseues oh 4 & 7 8 16 9 14 12 2 3 oo” os 83 
PE 660005900024 00¢ 1 se 1 es 1 ee 1 ee ee os 2 6 
San Domingo .......... 2 2 2 2 2 1 2 2 1 1 1 1 19 
Philippine Islands ...... 1 és 2 ee ee ee oe oe oe oe ee 3 
MEE cn coKe the vkoone'c é 2 4 1 3 2 4 2 7 4 3 1 4 37 
British West Africa..... 1 oe 1 1 ee es ee 1 1 5 
Wee POOCTG, DRE. ceccccece 1 ‘6 ee oe 1 ee 1 2 5 
Portuguese Africa ..... 2 oe 1 ee 2 ee 1 1 ee 1 1 9 
British Honduras ...... oe 1 1 + 2 ee 1 1 1 1 9 
GEOR. ovaseserenesecsics 7 12 13 31 13 3 4 9 6 12 14 20 144 

DOS 6 6 bes sew scsis 626 9671,145 905 828 875 8341,385 710 482 596 815 10,167 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

Bookings by spring wheat mills last 
week, while not up to the level of the last 
two or three weeks, were very satisfac- 
tory. It is currently reported that pres- 
ent bookings are heavier than at any like 
period. Interior millers say they have 
sold more flour than ever before, but, un- 
fortunately, like city millers, they com- 
plain of the prices paid. Apparently a 
few millers are still inclined to accept 
bids that others say do not cover cost or, 
at least, do not insure a margin of profit. 

Bids Are Very Low.—Inquiry is good. 
Actual bookings in the last week or two 
have been only a fraction of the bids re- 
ceived. Evidently the trade is willing to 
take hold at this time, for shipment three 
to six months ahead, though in most cases 
the bid price is not satisfactory. How- 
ever, the fact that buyers are bidding, or 
even inquiring for prices, is encouraging. 

Shipping directions are fairly satisfac- 
tory. Minneapolis and interior mills, 
however, generally speaking, are far 
from operating to full capacity. 

Demand for Clears Slackening.—De- 
mand for clears is not as keen as it was. 
Mills are catching up with back orders, 
and several have clears of all kinds to 
sell. Many, consequently, look for a 
wider spread between clears and patents. 

No Export Trade.—Temporarily, it is 
impossible to sell anything abroad. With 
Canadian wheat 19¢c bu under Minneapo- 
lis, mills across the line are able to name 
prices 85c@$1 bbl under what local mills 
ask. Consequently, millers are pessimistic 
as to the future of the export trade and 
do not look for any business of impor- 
tance on this crop. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Sept. 8 Year ago 

DD. wine aoe vue 44.0% $8.65@9.00 $7.35@7.90 
Standard patent ..... 8.50@8.70 7.00@7.50 
Second patent ....... 8.20@8.40 6.90@7.25 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 7.85@7.95 ....@.... 
*First clear, jute..... 7.20@7.40 6.00@6.30 
*Second clear, jute... 4.20@4.60 4.35@4.50 

*140-lb jutes. 

DURUM 


Prices are not yet attractive enough to 
induce buyers to contract ahead for 
their semolina needs. Receipts of new 
grain, while fair, have not been heavy 
enough to break premiums. Thus far, 
little choice durum from North Dakota 
has arrived at terminals, It is expected 
that the peak of the movement will be 
reached within the next week and then, 
if ever, premiums should weaken. In the 
meantime, macaroni manufacturers buy 
semolinas only as needed. Bookings last 
week by Minneapolis mills were the 
lightest for over a month. Millers be- 
lieve that if prices do not weaken within 
the next week, buyers will begin contract- 
ing for future delivery. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 4%c lb, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 3 semo- 
lina and durum fancy patent at 37%,@4c. 

In the week ending Sept. 5, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 60,477 
bbls durum products, compared with 65,- 
877 the previous week. 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour sales are still only fair. An 
occasional mill has made fair ones, but 
the majority have done nothing out of 
the ordinary. Buyers, generally, are dis- 
satisfied with asking prices, and are tak- 
ing only enough to cover near-by needs. 
Those willing to contract in advance are 
the exception. The better grades are 5c 
bbl higher for the week, and the dark 
grades are unchanged. Pure white is 
quoted at $4.95@5.05 bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Minneapolis; pure medium, 
$4.85@4.95, and pure dark $4.35@4.40. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 13,424 bbls flour, compared with 





13,478 made by four mills the previous 
week. 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 30-Sept. 5.. 522,000 271,549 52 
Previous week .. 522,000 228,524 44 
Year ago ....... 552,600 193,658 35 
Two years ago... 561,100 207,395 36 
Three years ago. 546,000 339,270 62 
Four years ago.. 546,000 334,160 61 
Five years ago.. 546,000 237,700 43 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 357 bbls last week, 1,800 
in the previous week, 357 a year ago 
and 1,428 two years ago. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
18% were in operation Sept. 8: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mills. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s durum mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Graham, Lincoln, Palisade 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

The Mills of Albert Lea’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co., B, C, D, E, G and 
rye mills. 


A, A South, 
and Phoenix 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output hy interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and two from 
Iowa, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 30-Sept. 5.. 371,790 209,530 56 
Previous week .. 398,790 223,565 56 
Year ABO .ccccce 419,490 253,750 60 
Two years ago... 299,940 179,426 60 
Three years ago. 373,740 198,595 53 
Four years ago.. 413,790 211,885 51 
Five years ago.. 419,610 149,155 35 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1925 1924 1925 1924 
Aug. 1. 61 71,665 230,206 212,902 1,453 ... 
Aug. 8. 61 71,665 216,130 230,362 1,575 1,275 
Aug. 15 61 71,665 245,465 236,330 867 1,050 
Aug. 22 57 69,515 225,109 232,301 320 1,257 
Aug. 29 56 66,465 223,565 231,057 1,029 900 
Sept. 5. 52 61,965 209,530 195,688 357 1,071 


WHEAT 


So much new wheat is coming into the 
local market that large quantities must 
be held over from day to day. The de- 
mand, from both local and outside mills, 
is very good, but not adequate to absorb 
all offerings. Receipts last week were 
5,479,980 bus, compared with 4,264,960 
the previous week. Premiums have 
worked a little lower, though there is a 
healthy tone to the market. 

Smutty durum wheat has been some- 
what of a drug on the market for over a 
week. Elevators are filled with low pro- 
tein wheat, and are unable to take care 
of any more at present. 

On Sept. 9 fancy Montana No. 1 hard 
spring was quoted at 12@2Ic over Sep- 
tember, fancy Montana No. 1 dark 11@ 
19¢c over; No. 1 hard spring, 1@19c over; 
No. 1 dark, choice to fancy 11@17c over, 
good to choice 4@10c over, ordinary to 
good September to 3c over; No. 1 north- 
ern, September to 3c over. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 5 
was $1.50% @1.72%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.50%@1.56%. No. 1 dark closed 
Sept. 8 at $1.51%@1.68%, and No. 1 
northern $1.51%@1.547%. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 5 
was $1.27@1.874%4, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.22@1.385%. No. 1 amber closed Sept: 
8 at $1.27%,@1.33%, and No. 1 durum at 
$1.22%@1.31%. 

Based on the close, Sept. 8, the mini- 








mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.37 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.34; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.42, No. 1 northern $1.39; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.85, No. 1 northern $1.82; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.37, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.34. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Sept. 5, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1925 1924 1923 1922 














No. 1 dark ..... 515 904 2,380 179 
No. 1 northern. 503 783 867 34 
No. 2 northern. 75 913 1,292 22 
CURBS ccvcveces 1,069 1,441 3,776 625 

Totals .......2,162 4,041 8,315 860 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to 5, 1925, compared 
with the corresponding period of previous 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1925 1924 1928 1922 














Minneapolis ... 5,480 4,593 3,458 5,208 
Duluth ....... 4,023 801 2,143 4,323 
Potala ...00. 9,503 5,394 5,601 9,531 


COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grains at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Sept. 5, and 
the closing prices on Sept. 8, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn 874@ 
96%4,c, 934,@9414c; No. 3 white oats, 35 
@37%, 36%,@37%4c; No. 2 rye, 8542@ 
90%c, 861/2@88'2c; barley, 57@69c, 58@ 
69c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators ‘in Minneapolis, in rel ws (000’s 


omitted) : 
Sept. 6 Sept. 8 Sept. 9 
Sept.5 Aug. 29 1924 1923 1922 


Corn ... 101 87 165 14 53 
Oats ..20,489 17,926 2,310 2,603 1,602 
Barley.. 545 303 215 589 337 
Rye .... 608 450 5,091 5,830 11 
Flaxseed. 98 64 20 45 62 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Aug. 30-Sept. 5, with comparisons: 
7—-Receipts— --Shipments— 


1925 1924 1925 1924 
W't, bus.5,479,980 4,592,640 1,930,330 1,615,180 


Flour, bbls 12,795 8,688 298,114 201,594 
Millstuff, 

CORR: ive 349 380 12,377 11,132 
Corn, bus.. 47,250 113,000 87,120 61,440 
Oats, bus 2,272,900 3,493,530 594,000 304,000 
Barley, 

bus ...1,158,980 862,710 705,200 613,870 
Rye, bus...679,250 382,110 90,170 438,060 
Flaxseed, 

ee 963,270 309,000 231,200 52,000 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ilb scks..$.....@26.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.00@ 3.05 
Corn meal, yellowt ........... 2.95@ 3.00 


TO BOE, WHO 6acdcrkssvces 4.95@ 5.05 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 4.35@ 4.40 
Whole wheat flour, bblft ....... 7.35@ 7.55 
Graham, standard, bblf ....... 7.25@ 7.35 
OO” OL reer -»-» @2.51% 
See Gee GE” vcecescccnsss vases @ 43.50 


*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. tPer bbl in 


sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 
THROUGH EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents, per 100 
Ibs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 56.50; Aberdeen, 
58.50; Bristol, 56.50; Baltic basis, 66.50; 
Cardiff, 56.50; Oslo, 63.50 ; Copenhagen, 
62.50; Dundee, 58.50; Glasgow, 54.50; 
Hull, 57.50; Leith, 57.50; Liverpool, 
54.50; London, 54.50; Manchester, 54.50; 
Marseilles, 64; Rotterdam, 56.50. Via 
Philadelphia the rate is le less, and via 
Baltimore, Norfolk and Newport News 
2c less. Lake-and-rail rates, via Duluth, 
are 4c per 100 Ibs less than all-rail. 


MINNESOTA MILLERS’ CLUB 


The annual meeting of the Minnesota 
Millers’ Club was held in Minneapolis 
Sept. 8. Officers elected: A. L. Goodman, 
Duluth, president; H. C. Ervin, St. Cloud, 
vice president ; Cc. E. Hutton, Osakis, 
treasurer; L. H. Pinney, Minneapolis, 
secretary. 

Besides the officers mentioned, those 
present at the meeting were J. H. Lin- 
ner, North Branch, J. J. Padden, 
Crookston, S. C. Eckenbeck, Appleton, 
re ¢ M. Baldwin, Minneapolis, and 
A. D. Brophy, Fargo, N. D.. 

SURVEY OF ELEVATOR MANAGEMENT 

Dr. John D. Black, chief of the di- 
vision of agricultural economics at the 
Minnesota University Farm, and A. W. 
McKay, of the federal Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, are directing a study 
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of the organization and management 
problems of co-operative overhead or 
ganizations for farmers’ elevators jy 
Minnesota. The object is to determine 
the best type for a federation of farm- 
ers’ elevators and also what the func 
tions of such an organization should be 
Market problems of local elevators such 
as hedging, storing, financing, selling. 
handling, etc., will be studied. 


NOTES 

W. McKean, of the Topper Coimis 
sion Co., Winnipeg, was on ‘change 
Sept. 5. 

B. B. Sheffield, president of the Com 
mander Mill Co., Minneapolis, spe: last 
week at his ranch in Montana. 

Lewis Blaustein, Baltimore, Md. rep- 
resentative of the Minneapolis \ illing 
Co., visited the mill office Sept. 4 

H. H. King, president of the I!. H. 
King Flour Mills Co., Minneapoli., has 
returned from his summer hone at 
Whitehall, Mich. 

J. A. Walter, of the J. A. Walter Mill- 
ing Co., Buffalo, N. Y., visite: old 
friends in Minneapolis last week. \’rom 
here he went to Duluth. 

Brigadier-General R. P. Clark, head 
of the R. P. Clark Co., Vancouver, |}. C., 
representative of Logan & Bryan, Was a 
Minneapolis visitor Sept. 3-4. 

H. L. Beecher, president and gv veral 
manager of the Eagle Roller Mi!) Co. 
New Ulm, Minn., has returned ‘ome 
from a two months’ European trip 

London exchange was quoted by Min 
neapolis banks on Sept. 8 as fo! lows: 
sight, $4.841%4; three-day, $4.84; 6 -day, 
$4.81%4. Three-day guilders were (oted 
at 40.10. 

E. J. Price, in charge of southern s:les 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.. left 
Sept. 5 for Memphis, Tenn., and _ will 
attend the bakers’ convention at 1B) Talo 
before returning to Minneapolis. 

Edgar S. Miller, of the Kansas City 
office of the Carrier Engineering Co., 
called on Minneapolis millers last \ eek. 
His company manufactures a proce. for 
controlling atmospheric condition. in 
mills. 

H. W. Sterling, San Francisco, tl Pa- 
cific Coast representative of the A:icri- 
can Bakers Machinery Co., St. | uis, 
passed through Minneapolis on Sc}\. 7, 
en route east. He will attend the b::\crs’ 
convention at Buffalo next week. 

The posted receipts of grain «\ the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, »cpt. 
8, after the two-day holiday, were 2.497 
cars, compared with 1,096 for the © rre- 
sponding period a year ago. Of | vse 
receipts, 1,705 cars were wheat. 

William B. MacLean, of Minnea) lis, 
has been reappointed by Governor ( . ris- 
tianson, of Minnesota, for a perio: of 
three years, as a member of the ~ ate 
board of grain appeals. Mr. Mac! «an 
has been secretary of the board at \/in- 
neapolis. 

C. H. Crawford, of the Crawit: rd 
Reitmann Mill Co., Galesville, Wis., \as 
one of the judges in the bread con «st 
at the Minnesota State Fair this wo vk. 
Mr. Crawford, before going into the 1 |! 
ing business for himself, did labora! ry 
work for a good many years for the | ') 
State Milling Co., Winona, and the |\d 
Wing (Minn.) Milling Co. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Apart from small sales, the flour 1 
ket was dull last week. Buyers ca 
seem to become interested in the |) 
vailing prices, showing no readiness | 
come into the market on an active sc 
Those who hold contracts are giv 'i¢ 
prompt shipping instructions, indicat in¢ 
that they are short of ey 

Nominal prices, Sept. 5, at Duluth-»"' 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-\b 
cottons: 


1925 1924 
Family patent ....... $8.25@8.40 $7.25@ 
Bakers patent ....... 8.00@8.25 


First clear, jute...... 7.50 @7.75 
Second clear, jute.... 5.00@5.25 4. 


Durum buyers manifested a fair inte 
est in the market last week, booking qu! 
a moderate volume of flour. Sales wer 


oa 

2th oro 
og 
8 


for both domestic and export accou 
Wheat fluctuated constantly with a low:' 
tendency. 

The outside demand for rye flour w: 
better last week, and local sales also im 
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September 9, 1925 


proved. The business mainly comprised 
car lots to eastern markets. Buyers ap- 
peared disposed to follow breaks, but 
fell out at the least sign of a reaction. 
Quotations, Sept. 5, f.o.b., mill, in 98-Ib 
cottons: pure white $5.15, No. 2 straight 
$4.90, No. 3 dark $4.50, No. 5 blend $5.75, 
No. s rye $4.60. 

With a greater movement, the cash 
wheat market developed more activity 
last week. Mill and elevator buying im- 
proved considerably. Milling interests 
covered a much wider range in making 
purchases. Some still confined them- 
selves to a certain type, while others 
booked nearly’ everything millable. At 
the close of the week elevators, which had 
been good buyers, refrained from buying 
smutty durum, as there was too much of 
it on the market. Smutty spring, while 
salable, drew heavy discounts. A light 
eastern inquiry resulted in working scat- 
tered fair sales. Very little durum was 
shipped out, but a moderate volume of 
spring went east in boats. Spot No. 1 
dark closed Sept. 5 at $1.521%4@1.76%, 
No. 2 dark $1.491%,@1.724%4, No. 3 dark 
$1.474,@1.70%, and No. 1 northern 
spring $1.514@1.76%4. 

Outside inquiry for oats continues, and 
occasional sales are reported. With the 
present heavy movement to this market, 
elevtor holdings are rapidly increasing. 
The local elevator interests remain ac- 
tive buyers in the spot market. No. 3 
white closed Sept. 5 at 4c under Chicago 
December, or 877c bu. 

Except for mills picking up scattered 
millable ears of rye, elevators absorb 
practically the bulk of the current in- 
creasing receipts. Outside interest is 
negligible. No. 2 spot closed on Sept. 5 


at 85'4e. . 

Barley buyers are constantly in the 
market, scanning the accumulation of 
samples on the tables and booking them. 


Low stuff is becoming too plentiful, with 
interest not as brisk as formerly and the 
price tendency lower. Very fair sales 
have been made to the outside. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 5: choice, 64@69c; medium, 
57 5c; lower grades, 54@62c. 
Duluth-Superior flour eutput, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Au OeMSPE. GB cceccsscere 20,235 55 
Previous week ......eeee% 17,300 47 
Foar GOP ccs dh vocesds voce 11,615 31 
TWO YOSTS BO wcccecccces 14,725 40 


daily closing prices of durum wheat, 

in cents, per bushel: 
-——Amber durum——, —Durum—, 
Aug. No. 1 oO. No. 1 No. 2 
29... 136% @146% 134% @145% 135% 134% 
S1.. 135% @145% 133% @144% 134% 133% 


134% @144% 132% @143% 133% 132% 

132% @142% 130% @141% 131% 130% 
. 134% @144% 132% @143% 133% 132% 
. 182 @142 180 @141 131 130 

131 @141 129 @140 130 129 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Sept. 5, 1925, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


o—Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Spring ...8,026 232 576 628 53 277 


Ol me toe I 





Durum ... 940 427 1,298 211 85 694 
Winter ... 8 141 os 58 172 ‘ 
Bonded .. 49 1 ee 
Totals ..4,023 801 1,874 897 310 971 
Core cactus 6 17 2 é« 196 ‘% 
ORS suvawe 1,960 2,155 76 647 354 «s 
AT 553 1,381 642 76 632 563 
Bonded. 8 ee 13 ve oe = 
Barley ....1,908 849 309 1,746 828 100 
onded.. 17 _ 1 ee as se 
Flaxseed.. 189 17 70 104 ae 20 


NOTES 


J. A. Walter, of the J. A. Walter Mill- 
ing Co., Buffalo, N. Y., was in Duluth 
on Sept. 5. : 


Slowness in getting .results of protein 
tests is causing commission houses much 
delay in disposing of their wheat con- 
signments. The facilities of laboratories 
are greatly strained in caring for the de- 
mand for tests. 


Milling interests are sending wheat to 
their Buffalo mills. Several boatloads, 
iggregating close to 500,000 bus, moved 
out last week, and more is reported to be 
going shortly. From now on it is ex- 
pected shipments will be a regular thing 
up to the close of navigation. 

Good inquiry has developed for vessel 
space for prompt movement. Last week 
shippers were trying to force the rate 
down, and did make some charters at 
1%ec bu, Duluth to Buffalo, wheat basis, 
but 15%c is the rate they are now paying. 
Demand for tonnage for deferred ship- 
ment is light. 











August receipts of grain were consider- 
ably ahead of those of last year, in spite 
of the smaller crop, due to the earlier 
harvest. Receipts in August were 11,- 
886,106 bus, of which 3,785,829 were 
wheat, against 7,318,229 a year ago, of 
which 2,916,773 were wheat. Shipments 
this year were 8,851,161 bus, compared 
with 4,497,452 in 1924. 

F. G. Cartson. 





GREAT FALLS 

But slight changes were apparent in 
flour prices on Sept. 3 from those of the 
previous week. There was a reduction in 
clears, and quotations on Sept. 3 were: 
patent flour $9.30 bbl, first clear $7.10, in 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car 
lots. 

NOTES 

At Big Timber, on Sept. 1, the Swift 
Grain Co. opened a grain elevator with 
a capacity of 30,000 bus. This modern 
plant makes the seventh owned and op- 
erated by the Swift company. 

Verne Patten, son of J. E. Patten, of 
the Quinn-Shepherdson Grain Co., of this 
city, is in Minneapolis, where he will take 
a course in commercial laboratory work 
and baking at the Dunwoody Institute. 

Joun A. Curry. 


RY-KRISP BAKERS 
MERGE IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Mrnwneapotis, Minn.— The Crispette 
Co., Minneapolis, recently organized, has 
merged with the Original Ry-Krisp Co., 
an old local institution. The latter re- 
cently completed a new plant in south- 
eastern Minneapolis, with five ovens, and 
a capacity of about 1,000,000 lbs monthly. 
Consequently, the Crispette Co. has aban- 
doned its plans for a new building at this 
time. 

The enlarged company will be incor- 
porated with $500,000 capital stock. The 
officers will be: J. W. Griggs, chairman 
of the board; Walter E. Johnson, presi- 
dent; Walter G. Hudson, first vice presi- 
dent; Sewell D. Andrews, second vice 
president; J. G. Priedman, treasurer; H. 
H. Cochran, assistant treasurer; Morris 
B. Mitchell, secretary. The officers 
named, and W. P. Christian and W. O. 
Winston, Jr., will constitute the board 
of directors. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY WILL 
AID LUTHER BURBANK 


San Francisco, Cat.—Stanford Uni- 
versity has arranged to carry on the 
scientific work of Luther Burbank, Amer- 
ica’s “plant wizard,” according to an 
announcement made by both the Cali- 
fornia scientist and those connected with 
the university. According to the plan 
that has been arranged, Mr. Burbank 
will continue his work, but eventually all 
his hundreds of thousands of experimen- 
tal plants, together with his formulas and 
his records, will pass into the hands of 
the university. 

At the same time the financial re- 
sources of the university will become’ 
available for the perpetuation of Mr. 
Burbank’s work. The committee work- 
ing out this plan is headed by Dr. David 
Starr Jordan, chancellor emeritus of the 
university,-and includes Herbert C. Hoo- 
ver, Secretary of Commerce; William 
Gibbs McAdoo, and Dr. Rau Lyman Wil- 
bur, president of the university. 

Mr. Burbank’s experimental work has 
varied from new types of flowers to the 
development of eatable cactus, and the 
experimental farm near Sebastopol, Cal., 
has within its borders thousands of plants 
with which he is now experimenting. 
Among his recent developments have 
been an improved sweet corn, and a new 
wheat which is declared to be very pro- 
ductive. 











UNITED STATES WHEAT CONSUMPTION 

According to the Department of Agri- 
culture, in recent years the United States 
has consumed for feed, seed, and in mill 
grindings, approximately 230,000,000 bus 
soft red winter, 200,000,000 hard red win- 
ter and about 50,000,000 white wheat, in 
addition to practically all the hard red 
spring wheat produced. The experience 
of the past few years indicates that these 
quantities can be disposed of within the 
United States without competing in for- 
eign markets. 
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GERMAN CUSTOMS WARRANT SYSTEM 
WILL BE REINTRODUCED SOON 





System Allows for Import of Quantities of Grain Free of Duty Provided a 
Similar Quantity Has Been Exported — Necessity 
for System Explained 


Hameurc, Germany, Aug. 22.—There 
are two facts which have to be taken into 
account in German economic life, espe- 
cially in the German grain trade. On the 
one hand there is the reintroduction of 
the protection duties on agricultural 
products; on the other hand, the exporta- 
tion of grain, flour and bran is now duty 
free. These new arrangements are noth- 
ing but a partial resumption of the con- 
ditions existing before the yar. The tar- 
iffs adopted are, in general, the same as 
those of 1902, without taking notice of 
the reduction of 30 to 40 per cent in the 
value of gold. 

There is one thing to be explained, and 
that is the customs warrant. With the 
pre-war customs warrant, the dealer was 
given a certificate to export a certain 
amount of a specified kind of grain, and 
at the same time he was permitted by this 
certificate to import the same amount of 
grain duty free. Before the war these 
warrants could be used within a period 
of six months. Up to the present no 
definite decision has been arrived at as to 
the length of the time these certificates 
may run. Certain people desire it to be 
limited to three months, whereas others, 
more particularly interested, would like 
the period extended to perhaps nine 
months. 


THE NECESSITY FOR WARRANTS 


Likewise, no indication is given about 
the possibility of a substitute for the cus- 
toms warrants. Formerly these certifi- 
cates could be used for paying import 
duties on several kinds of goods, for in- 
stance, coffee, herrings and petrol. It is, 
however, possible that such interchange 
may be restricted to bread grains and 
feeding grains. The German importa- 
tion and exportation of grain is not only 
a question of providing the country with 
foreign grain to cover the domestic sup- 
ply. The empire is not able to provide 
for its own requirements even in years of 
abundant crops, and the fact that Ger- 
many is divided into two sections, that of 
supply in the north and in the east, and 
that of demand in the south and west, 
makes custom warrants very necessary, 
and is likely to be the chief reason for 
their introduction. 

There are two possible alternatives: 
Firstly, to transport the grain by rail or 
ship from the surplus districts into the 
demand districts; or, secondly, to export 
grain from the surplus districts to for- 
eign countries and buy foreign grain for 
the districts which are unable to supply 
their own needs. The first alternative has 
been tried already by creating a scale 
of tariffs on the railways which allowed 
a relatively cheaper freight rate for great 
distances than for short ones. The re- 
sults, however, were not satisfactory. 
Moreover, the difficult situation in which 
the German railways now find themselves 
does not recommend the introduction of 
these freight rates. 

The only other alternative left, there- 
fore, is to export grain from the surplus 
districts and sell it to the most suitable 
markets, in exchange for foreign grain 
imported from the cheapest market to 
cover the requirements of the large con- 
suming districts of the west and the 
south of Germany. 


LACK OF GLUTEN IN GERMAN WHEAT 


There is another reason for which Ger- 
many is forced to export a part of her 
home grown produce and import foreign. 
German wheat has a large content of 
starch, which represents fair quality, 
but, on the other hand, there is a lack of 
gluten, causing it to be less fit for baking 
purposes. Therefore, the mixing of home 
grown wheat with foreign wheat, such as 
Canadian, Argentine or other descrip- 
tions, is necessary. 

Finally, there is one important fact 
that must not be overlooked. The supply 
of grain is not equally distributed 
throughout the year. Immediately after 
the harvest is over, a larger quantity of 
grain is marketed than in the - later 


months, whereas consumption is not sub- 
ject to such fluctuations. Therefore, 
large price fluctuations must always be 
experienced during a crop year because 
of the constantly changing amount of 
supplies. If a temporary market is found 
for the surplus in foreign countries, this 
generally results in steadying prices. 

Objection may be made that, given free 
importation, the three above mentioned 
disadvantages would be avoided. This, 
however, appears not to be true. 

If a duty is placed on grain imported 
from foreign countries, and if it is per- 
missible to export home grown grain duty 
free, large sums of money will be with- 
drawn by the state from German eco- 
nomic life which it could certainly make 
better use of for its own purposes, and 
which it badly needs. The customs war- 
rants, as they existed before the war, 
would have the same effect as an export 
duty or the exemption of an import duty. 
The import duty will therefore not have 
its full effect on interior prices until the 
customs warrants are reintroduced. 

Some people are only recommending 
the granting of customs warrants for the 
exportation of grain from certain unfa- 
vorably situated districts, but there is 
little likelihood that their proposals will 
be adopted because of the difficulties that 
would arise in connection with such an 
arrangement. 

* * 


EDITOR'S NOTE.—A cablegram received 
from the London office of The Northwestern 
Miller states that the customs warrant bill 
has been passed by the German government. 


MINNEAPOLIS ELEVATORS 
BEING ENLARGED 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — The Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., flaxseed crusher, 
Minneapolis, is building additional con- 
crete tanks to increase its storage capac- 
ity by 500,000 bus. The Interior Malt & 
Grain Co. is building six additional tanks, 
which will increase its capacity by 250,000 
bus. The Marquette Elevator Co. is also 
considerably increasing its storage capac- 
ity. 

The Twin City Trading Co., Minneapo- 
lis, an auxiliary of the Albert Dickinson 
Co., has awarded a contract for moving 
the six steel storage tanks from the site 
of the old Dickinson elevator and will 
connect them up with the Twin City 
Trading Co.’s elevator, increasing the ca- 
pacity of the latter to 1,200,000 bus. The 
Dickinson company is planning to build a 
new feed mill and elevator here. 








OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Sept. 8, 1925, in cents per 100 Ibs: 

r From 





‘ 
Phila- Hamp- 
New Bos-Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 22.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Antwerp .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Belfast ...... 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 ° 
BOE stccns BEE sees t308 BOD 
Bordeaux ... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 sees 
Bremen ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Bristol ...... DOGO svec. ccoe Bee eee» 
CRPGE ccce ss 0.08 2000 cave O00 rrr 
Copenhagen.. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
— aa 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 cove 
Beis 200s BO08 cece cece 90.00 
Dublin ...... 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 
ED: os cccs SEO coco Be anes 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Gibraltar .... 40.00 .... sees cove osee 
Glasgow ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Gothenburg... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 sone 
Hamburg ... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
EAVES ci ce as0 27.50 27.50 27.50 


Helsingfors... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00- 28.00 
ee... x. 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 .... 


ETE 20 kevicce 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 av oe 
Liverpool .... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
London ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 -18.00 
Londonderry. 20.00 .... 20.00 .... oan 
Malimé ..’.... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 arnt 
Manchester... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Marseilles ... 25.00 1... «eee woes ‘ues 
NWewenatic ... 30.00 .... «see coos owen 
CN: os'sas'e 6s 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Pirewus ...... 32.50 


Rotterdam .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Southampton. 25.00 


Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
I st IMI isos 0.5 tind agen oO,» Oo 
Stockholm ... 29.00 |... 29.00 29.00 
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KANSAS CITY 

Business is generally improved, most 
of the mills of the Southwest participat- 
ing in the increased bookings. Sales are 
well over capacity. Prices fluctuated 
moderately last week, closing the period 
unchanged, and much of the buying was 
on dips in the market. 

Character of Trade.——Both bakers and 
jobbers are buying. Sales are scattered, 
with the central states and the East both 
more active than for several weeks. A 
wide variety exists in the nature of the 
contracts; a considerable number of them 
are for immediate shipment, while others 
are for 30, 60 and 90 days, and some for 
equal monthly shipment until Jan. 1. 
The proportion of sales being ordered out 
immediately is larger than normal. 

Round Lot Business.—While most of 
the current trade is for relatively small 
amounts, there is an increase in round 
lot bookings and inquiries. Several sales 
were made last week of quantities up to 
10,000 bbls. Some of the large buyers 
are showing interest in southwestern 
flour again, and are within a close margin 
of present levels. 

Reasons for Better Business.—There 
are three principal influences which are 
advanced as responsible for the increased 
sales. In the first place, numerous bakers 
and jobbers delayed buying for so long 
that they are in actual need of flour; 
secondly, millers both in the Southwest 
and the Northwest are campaigning more 
aggressively for bookings than they have 
recently; and, thirdly, a change is becom- 
ing apparent in the attitude of buyers, 
many of whom are beginning to consider 
that the extensive declines in prices which 
they had anticipated will not materialize. 

Export Trade.— The difference be- 
tween the price ideas of European buy- 
ers and those of millers in the Southwest 
is not so great as it was a fortnight ago, 
but a chasm too wide to bridge success- 
fully still exists. No business of conse- 
quence is being done with foreign coun- 
tries. Small quantities are going to the 
West Indies, where straight sold last 
week at $7.32, bulk, Kansas City, and low 
grade at $5.50, same basis. 

Shipping Instructions.— Much com- 
plaint is heard about shipping instruc- 
tions, particularly in the interior South- 
west. Several mills reported that book- 
ings were being ordered out more freely 
last week, however, and there are indica- 
tions that those who have bought are be- 
coming more and more in need of their 
flour. 

Flour Prices.— Quotations, Sept. 5, 
hard winter wheat flour, basis cotton 98's 
or jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: patent, 
$7.70@8.60; 95 per cent, $7.20@8.10; 
straight, $6.90@7.80; first clear, $6.30@ 
6.80; second clear, $5.80@6.20; low 
grade, $5.25@5.65. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output. of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 30-Sept. 5.. 151,500 120,841 79 
Previous week .. 151,500 115,694 76 
SO BO ics2000 148,500 110,298 74 
Two years ago... 150,900 119,129 78 
Five-year average (same week).... 75 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 79 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 84 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 

Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 

Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output. of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 30-Sept. 5.. 551,310 301,864 54 
Previous week .. 551,310 308,144 65 
WOOF OHO oecocss 621,730 410,125 78 
Two years ago... 511,830 332,461 65 
Five-year average (same week).... 69 
Ten-year average (same week) .... 78 


Direct export shipments by reporting 


mills were 5,719 bbls last week, 12,126 
in the previous week, 36,185 a year ago 
and 17,379 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, four reported 
domestic business active, 35 fair and 24 
quiet. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


BE SS Di vs. encanenas centeasacans 105 
SN, SEE 6-6 05-48 6. 04.0:00 6G 8000546906088 103 
EE nen cae whe cena 0s 0d ne che aen een 118 
, BF Se ee ee ree ene 99 


CASH WHEAT 


Quotations, Sept. 5: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.55@1.67, No. 2 $1.54@1.67, No. 3 $1.53 
@1.66, No. 4 $1.51@1.63; soft wheat, No. 
1 $1.68@1.71, No. 2 $1.68@1.70, No. 3 
$1.67@1.69, No. 4 $1.64@1.67, 


8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 


Output of St. Joseph mills, represent- 
ing a weekly capacity of 47,400 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Aug. 30-Sept. 56 ........... 26,526 55 
PFOVIOUS WOOK cc cccccccses 26,088 55 
. sO year 40,403 85 
TWO PORTE GOO o6 vceesecues 19,588 41 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Sept. 5, with comparisons: 

-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1925 1924 1925 1924 

Flour, bbls. 16,250 10,300 120,500 130,000 

W't, bus. . 1,490,900 3,229,000 631,800 3,060,450 

Corn, bus.. 147,500 142,500 267,500 154,500 


Oats, bus.. 581,400 307,700 121,500 57,000 

Rye, bus... 17,600 12,100 2,200 12,100 

Barley, bus 21,000 18,000 5,200 5,200 

Bran, tons. 1,500 1,760 6,560 4,529 

Hay, tons.. 8,532 6,084 3,600 1,860 
NOTES 


A. L. Pearson, of the A. L. Pearson 
Co., bakery equipment dealer, Dallas, 
Texas, visited Kansas City recently, on 
his way home from Michigan. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, is in New England with his fam- 
ily on a short vacation. After attending 
the annual convention of the American 
Bakers’ Association at Buffalo next week, 
they will return home. 


Two men well known to millers are be- 
ing mentioned as mayoralty possibilities 
in Kansas City this fall. They are Bryce 
B. Smith, president of the Consumers’ 
Bread Co., and L. R. Jewell, a flour bro- 
ker. Mr. Smith is a Democrat and Mr. 
Jewell is a Republican. 

After a month’s vacation, A. E. Mosier, 
southwestern manager for the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, has re- 
turned to Kansas City. He visited a 
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brother in Buffalo, took the boat trip 
back to Chicago, and then spent a fort- 
night in the Wisconsin woods. 


The mill, equipment and grounds of 
the Atlas Cereal Co., Kansas City, have 
been purchased at a trustee’s sale for 
$115,050. This will be added to other 
assets to pay creditors a 50 per cent divi- 
dent on an indebtedness of $275,000. The 
property was purchased by the Cereala 
Co., which may operate the plant. 


Reynier Van Evera, flour broker, Kan- 
sas City, and secretary American Corn 
Millers’ Federation, attended the meeting 
of the latter organization in St. Louis, 
Sept. 5. Following the meeting he pro- 
ceeded to Philadelphia, where he met his 
family, which has been touring that part 
of the country during the past month. 


Early planted corn in Kansas and Mis- 
souri is being benefited by the long pe- 
riod of hot, dry weather, which will as- 
sure its ripening before the frosts come. 
Some late planted corn, amounting, it is 
estimated, to 5 or 10 per cent of the crop, 
has been severely damaged, if not killed. 
There has been no general rain since 
Aug. 1. 

A large feed mixer, located in the cen- 
tral. states, last week resold his Septem- 
ber hard winter wheat bran contracts to 
a Kansas City jobber at $23.50 ton. The 
price was fully $1 under the market at 
the time, and showed a substantial loss to 
the mixer, but the latter was able to re- 
place it with bran out of Minneapolis at 
$22.50. ‘This practice has been current 
by mixers for the past three months. 


Another mill will be added to the ac- 
tive list in the Southwest early next week 
when the 1,200-bbl plant of the Kaw 
Flour Mills Corporation, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, will.be started. The mill was pur- 
chased several weeks ago by the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, 
and has been thoroughly overhauled 
since. J. B. Nicholson is manager, and 
R. E. Armstrong sales manager. The 
start will be made about Sept. 15. 

Pastures are green and cattle seem fat 
as a result of recent rains through east- 
ern Colorado and western Kansas, ac- 
cording to L. A. Arneson, vice president 
of the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, who has returned from a 
brief vacation in Colorado Springs, where 
his family spent the summer. He said 
that the country west of Smith Center, 
Kansas, was in much better condition 
than east of that line, where there has 
been little moisture during the past six 
weeks. 

Soft wheat flour is in good demand, 
compared to a year ago, and the improve- 
ment promises to be maintained through- 
out the rest of the crop. One of the prin- 
cipal factors in this situation is the nar- 
rower differential existing between hard 
and soft wheats. There is at present a 
spread of only 6c bu, whereas last year 
at this time it was about 25c. Many 
regular users of soft wheat flour were 
forced to fill their requirements with hard 
winters in 1924-25, because of the high 
price of the former. 


Only 35,000 bus wheat were delivered 
at Kansas City on contract during the 
first week in September. Grain men, 
however, say that deliveries promise to 
be abnormal. One Kansas City mill is 





of next year. 





Recalled the Good Old Days 


ANY a miller in the Southwest last week harkened back to the good 
old days when an active season was an active season, and the sales 
manager could spend the rest of the year in the tangled grass on 

either side of the fairway. The reminder was an inquiry sent out by a 
buyer for a fair-sized lot of flour, equal monthly shipment up to September 


Most of the mills answered the query by quoting one price up to Jan. 1 
and another, practically prohibitive, for the rest. 

“The funny part of it was,” one miller said afterward, “I regretted 
losing that order all yesterday afternoon, and at times wished I had tried 
harder to get it. Last night I dreamed that I had taken the thing and 
had it lying on the floor at the head of my bed. All at once it broke into 
two devils. One of them was labeled ‘Wheat Premium,’ and kept getting 
a little bigger all the time. The other was called ‘Millfeed Value, and 
would shrink as fast as the first one grew. 

“They pulled me out of bed, frisked my coat for small change, carried 
my pants away and turned my mill over to the sheriff. I woke up just 
as I was on the point of going in my underwear and socks to apply for a 
job driving the bus on the new highway south of town.” 
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reputed to be holding between 500,009 
and 750,000 bus September wheat, of 
which it is planning to take delivery. 
There is a considerable quantity of wheat 
here which might barely grade No. 2 
hard, but would be unfit for milling pur- 
poses. The practice of buying futures 
to grind was not as widely practiced as 
was rumored two months ago. 

Otto J. Mickey, milling engineer, ar- 
rived in Kansas City early this week, 
He will be associated with the Jones- 
Hettelsater Construction Co., handling 
machinery installations and systems, as 
well as designing flour and feed ills, 
Mr. Mickey has recently been with 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, P2., and 
was formerly with the Nordyke & Mar- 
mon Co., Indianapolis. With the addi- 
tion of this department, the Jones-|fet- 
telsater Construction Co. will be ale to 
supervise the equipping of flour, feed and 
corn mills, as well as the buildiny of 
them. 


The prospect for business in south- 
western flour on the Pacific Coas! this 
year is discouraging, according to J. R. 


Blacker, of the Blacker Mill & Grain Co. 
Kansas City, who spent August in Cali- 
fornia. He said that Idaho, Montan» and 


neighboring states have cheaper wheat 
supplies than mills in this section, and 
that they are taking a great deal «0! the 
Pacific Coast flour business becau-c of 
the lower prices at which they are able 
to offer. One distributor who nor:ially 
handles 35,000 to 50,000 bbls south .est- 
ern flour in the first two months o: the 
new crop has sold less than 5,000 bbls 


hard winters so far this year. 

Nothing has been heard by C. V. /op- 
ping, secretary of the Southwestern \Iill- 
ers’ League, concerning his recent re ‘est 
to the Interstate Commerce Commi-sion 
for the suspension or denial of the new 
rates on bran recently announce: by 
southwestern railroads on shipments go- 
ing into Texas, Louisiana and New 
Mexico. The new tariffs carried a ri luc- 
tion ordered by the Commission, but 
made it void in cases where the milling- 


in-transit privilege is used. Mr. Topping 
said that he felt sure that the Comnis- 
sion would at least issue a suspensio:: or- 


der, but that it might not come untii the 
last available date, which would be Sept. 
10. 


SALINA 
Flour trade is fairly active. Large or- 
ders are scarce, but small ones are «om- 
ing in well, indicating that jobbers are 
buying only for current needs. Prices 


are unchanged, quotations, basis K:i\sas 
City, cotton 98’s, on Sept. 5, being: sort 
patent, $8.60@9.20; 95 per cent, $8.:0@ 
8.70; straight grade, $8.20@8.50. 

Output of Salina mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 46,200 bbls, with compari- 
sons: 


Output, I f 
bbls act 
Bee, SOs. | si casccons 27,538 
Previous week ..... once Beer J 


NOTES 

L. G. Gottschick, vice president of ‘he 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., and \rs. 
Gottschick, have returned from a vica- 
tion in the Ozarks. 

Clinton Brown, eldest son of C. J. 
Brown, Clay Center, Kansas, represe! 
tive of the Robinson Milling Co., died 
the Clay Center hospital Sept. 3, foll: 
ing an operation. 


OKLAHOMA 


Scattered orders from country mer 
chants and small jobbers constituted t!\ 
fairly satisfactory volume of flour bu 
ness booked in the past 10 days. Lare«' 
buyers, especially in the South, delay: 
booking, being doubtful of the outtu'n 
and price of the cotton crop. 

Shipping directions are fairly acti 
The export trade is almost entirely li 
ited to Latin American business. 

Soft wheat short patent was quoted « 
Sept. 5 at $9.50 bbl, straight $9.10, an’ 
fancy clear $8.60; hard wheat short pa‘ 
ent $9.40, straight $8.90, and first clear 
$8.40. 


NOTES 

The Texas railway commission has 0: 
dered several railroads serving drout! 
affected districts to make a reductio! 
of 50 per cent in the rates on feed, bu! 
only under conditions which assure that 
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the feed will reach farmers and stock- 
men who have suffered drouth losses. 

C. F. Prouty, secretary of the Okla- 
homa Grain Dealers’ Association, who 
recently made a tour of the state, be- 
lieves that this year’s wheat acreage will 
be increased 10 to 25 per cent. Already 
75 per cent of the acreage is seeded. He 
believes that farmers hold 40 per cent 
of this year’s crop, and are financially 
able to carry this indefinitely in the hope 
of better prices. 


ATCHISON 


\ considerable volume of scattered, 
mall lot buying enabled mills here to 
hook 150 to 200 per cent of capacity last 
veek. One mill reported a record num- 
her of sales when compared with the vol- 
ume of flour sold. Shipping directions 

e exceedingly good, in spite of the fact 

it local mills are not pushing them. 

(juotations, basis cotton 98’s, Atchison, 
Sept. 5: hard wheat patent $8.35@8.50, 

raight $8@8.15, first clear $6.50@6.60; 

ft wheat patent $8.50@8.60, straight 
408.30, first clear $7@7.20. 

Qutput of Atchison mills, with a week- 

capacity of 27,600 bbls: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

30-Sept. 5 .......- .. 25,832 93 
iow GOGH coc ce wseces 24,630 88 
ago ae hae es aN «0 28,600 101 


NOTES 
the local plant of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. closed down, Sept. 6-7, for the 
rst time in six weeks. Work has been 
completed on the first story of the com- 
iny’s new brick warehouse. 
Work has progressed on the new plant 
f the Lukens Milljng Co. so rapidly that 
the company is now assured of having it 
in operation the latter part of this 
month, 
NEBRASKA 
Flour sales last week were larger than 
for several weeks. Only a few were for 
large amounts, however, dealers still be- 
ing conservative. As a general thing 
mills did not increase their operating 
time, despite the increased sales. 
Receipts of wheat in this market were 
comparatively light, and very little really 
choice milling wheat arrived. The few 
samples on the tables. were picked up at 
high premiums. A very large percentage 
of the wheat now coming in is smutty. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha mills, as reported to 
'he Northwestern Miller, with compari- 


sons: 


Weekly Flout Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

\ug. 30-Sept. 5.... 27,300 20,299 74 

Previous week 27,300 20,647 75 

Year ABO ccccrcces 84,000 24,367 97 

vo years ago..... 23,100 20,476 88 
HUTCHINSON 


Flour buyers showed a little more dis- 
position to take hold last week, probably 
because of price declines. In some cases 
bookings were equal to almost twice the 
capacity of mills. Export business con- 
tinued dull, with a small amount of clear 
going to Holland, and a few scattered in- 
quiries coming from other continental 
buyers. 

Quotations, basis 98-lb cottons, Kansas 
City, Sept. 5: short patent, $8.35@8.85 ; 





straight $7.95@8.35; first clear, $6.85@ 
7.15; second clear, $6.75. 
Output of Hutchinson mills: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 30-Sept. 5 45,500 31,000 66 

Previous week 45,500 33,800 74 
NOTES 


Fred Burns, secretary of the Consoli- 
dated Flour Mills Co., left on Sept. 5 
for a 10-day business trip to Charleston, 
W. Va. 

Rudolph A. Goerz, president and man- 
ager of the Goerz Flour Mills Co., New- 
ton, is making an extended trip in the 
East, combining business and pleasure. 

Wiley T. Hawkins, of the Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co.’s sales department, ‘back 
from a week’s business trip to Little 
Rock and points in Arkansas, reports 
crops good and the business outlook 
bright. 

T. E. Higley, who has been traffic man- 
ager for the William Kelly Milling Co., 
has been made assistant to the sales man- 
ager, Arthur S. Cain. Edward Fraley, 
who has been city salesman, will become 
traffic manager. 


WICHITA 


Demand for clears was better last 
week, and a little export business was 
done with Holland and Cuba. Local 
mills say that they are about selling their 
output, but no large orders are yet com- 
ing in from outside territory. Local de- 
mand is about unchanged. 

Flour prices, basis 98-lb cotton’s, Kan- 
sas City basis, on Sept. 4: short patent, 
$9.10@9.30 bbl; straights, $8.60@8.80; 
clears, $7.60@7.80. 

WICHITA OUTPUT 

Output of Wichita mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, with compari- 
sons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 30-Sept. 5.... 65,700 30,476 46 

Previous week..... 65,700 32,216 49 

WO GOO sicacecae 64,620 45,161 69 

Two years ago .... 64,620 40,342 62 
NOTES 


Fred Burrell, field representative for 
the Wichita Flour Mills Co., was at the 
home office last week. 

S. P. Wallingford, of the S. P. Walling- 
ford Grain Co., is in Florida looking 
after his land interests. 

John J. Vivearra, formerly of New 
Orleans, has joined the export depart- 
ment of the Red Star Milling Co. 

. H. Townsend, representative of 
the Wichita Flour Mills Co. in the West 
Indies, left for Cuba last week, after a 
visit to the Wichita office. 

E.. W. Morrison, vice president in 
charge of eastern territory for the Red 
Star Milling Co., will leave this week for 
Buffalo, N. Y., to attend the bakers’ 
convention. 





The wheat experimental station at 
Ponta Grossa, state of Parana, Brazil, 
has informed the ministry of agricultupe 
of the completion of the planting of 77 
additional acres of wheat in furtherance 
of Brazil’s campaign to test the suitabil- 
ity of various varieties to local conditions, 
according to a report from the assistant 
trade commissioner at Rio de Janeiro. 
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United States—Rye Exports 
Exports of rye from the United States, with principal countries of destination, in the 
calendar years from 1918 to 1924 and the fiscal years 1915-16 to 1916-17, as officially reported 
by the Department of .Commerce, in bushels of 56 lbs (000’s omitted): 


To— 1924 1923 1922 
gc MEET CR gee 42 26 
NN Se 592 195 616 
CE awnses 8242 640-8 23,661 6,005 13,761 
DIN dec awecsveuse 591 1,007 1,045 
eee ree nes 19 599 
PE bv ws 6.40% a0ned « 274 587 1,584 
ERGY Suite oc ¥09 0 00% 622 305 24 
TEES SP See 4,290 11,509 12,628 
ee eee Te o's6 “ens eae 
SN 6.65. ce ah vielen cn es 187 277 
BE. % 60-6 00.0% eda ss ie 31 17 6 
ee eee ee . as 210 Few 
NSS didtowe's Eriwees.ou 2 17 rT 
Netherlands .......... 2,685 5,330 7,156 
CT eee 1,882 4,233 5,208 
Poland.and Danzig ... nee eee pes 
Russia in Europe ..... 4 eee 3,551 
ME Vewbeeecesssccces hth 17 ses 
Ep a ESE 664 493 131 
EEE, Wie 2 oss c's 16 bee eee 
United Kingdom— 

PE «0 cho 0 6.06 6's 27 360 163 
PE sceventoues 115 441 365 
ae ob 86 eee 


1921 1920 1919 1918 1916-17 1915-16 


37804 


312 11,924 2,7 TT ius 
7,143 6,501 1,385 121 1,129 139 
333 214 740 eos 1,168 2,047 
1,105 1,801 6 coe Sas Tt 
351 12,974 838 337 esa 26 
9,443 7,140 eae ° one eee 
357 1,233 ese 251 vas 
one cee 130 . oe eee 
1,132 2,415 661 1,757 1,017 °* 
3,832 7,013 1,811 oes 772 1,668 
3,006 4,667 5,055 690 7,452 8.026 
1,210 274 eee one 
58 40 
447 See cee see 379 1,189 
oe 55 1,277 467 46 es 
128 238 17,690 3,303 284 17 
788 338 301 399 840 585 
162 143 78 aos 167 830 








BOCRIS oc. ce ceee 35,666 30,850 47,260 


29,812 57,070 32,898 7,632 13,260 14,532 





THE PRESIDENT’S RETURN 

The President's vacation is over. That 
means that all of the cabinet officers are 
back at their desks; that the bureau 
chiefs in the several departments are 
taking up their tasks anew; that the 
members of the many commissions, in- 
cluding the Federal Trade Commission 
and the tariff board, are resuming their 
customary activities; that congressmen 
and senators are returning. 

For three long months the chief execu- 
tive of the nation has been away from the 
White House. It is the first time that 
this has happened for many years. Be- 
fore the war, it was the usual thing for 
the President to get away from the heat 
of the capital city, but during that trou- 
blesome period and during the imme- 
diate post-war era, things happened in 
Washington regardless of the season. 
Congress stayed in session. With Con- 
gress at work, the departments had to 
be active. But this year of 1925 proved 
to be very different. It was the dictum of 
Calvin Coolidge that the country needed 
a rest from governmental activity. He 
betook himself to the north shore of 
Massachusetts, and transacted only such 
official business as was absolutely neces- 
sary. His chief advisers, the members of 
his cabinet, followed his example. All of 
them took some sort of rest. The lesser 
lights in the government naturally did 
the same. 

But now activity is the order of the 
day. ‘The President comes back to face 
arduous tasks. Big problems await his 
decisions. Reports are that he was never 
in better health. Moreover, as is natural, 
he comes back from his prolonged vaca- 
tion anxious to be active. Calvin Coolidge 
is not the vacation sort. He has become 
restive. But he has assiduously devoted 
himself to the task of keeping in prime 
condition for the heavy responsibilities 
which are his. 

THE REFUNDING OF FOREIGN DEBTS 

During the summer some very impor- 
tant work has been done. For instance, 
the Belgium debt to the United States 
has been refunded. That was done when 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mel- 
lon, the Secretary of Commerce, Mr. 
Hoover, and other members of the debt 
commission returned early in August to 
complete the task of negotiations. When 
they were completed, two of the members 
of the commission, Mr. Mellon and Sena- 
tor Smoot, journeyed to Plymouth, Vt., 
where the President was visiting his fa- 
ther, and placed the results before him. 
His approval was quickly forthcoming, 
and one tremendous task was out of the 
way. 

But now come the French commission- 
ers to refund their debt. Within two 
weeks the representatives of France, 
headed by the finance minister Joseph 
Caillaux, will be here. A little later the 
debt commissioners of Italy will come. 


THE FRENCH DEBT 

One of the first things President Cool- 
idge has to do is to go into the matter 
of the French debt to. this country. It 
is a most difficult problem. There are 
those who insist that by giving Belgium 
certain treatment the United States has 
set a precedent. Those on the inside say 
that that is not true. Belgium’s case was 
different from that of any other coun- 
try. It has always been so recognized. 
It was recognized by the late President 
Wilson in the declaration of his 14 points, 
which led to the signing of the armistice. 
It was acknowledged during the delibera- 
tions of the Treaty of Versailles. 

The French come here knowing full 
well that the United States government 
will insist upon just payment of debts, 
but will also take into full account ability 
to pay. It is predicted that, despite tem- 
porary setbacks, the negotiations will be 
concluded in a manner satisfactory to all 
concerned. The same will be true of the 





Italian conferences to come later. With 
the debts of Great Britain, Belgium, 
France and Italy out of the way, the ne- 
gotiations with the smaller countries will 
be an easy problem. 

President Coolidge will go into this 
whole matter at once. His chief advisers, 
secretaries Kellogg, Mellon and Hoover, 
are all here. From them he will get the 
data necessary, and upon their advice he 
will make the final decisions. 

The budget estimates to be submitted 
to Congress on Dec. 1 will be one of the 
big tasks confronting the President. Na- 
tional defense comes into this problem. 
The army and navy are trying to avoid 
decreased appropriations. Other depart- 
ments of the government, some of them 
branching out into new activities, are 
asking for large sums. The paring of the 
budget is in itself a monumental work. 

NEW LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

With Republican leaders of Congress 
the President must work out a legislative 
program for the coming long session. 
First there comes the question of tax re- 
duction. It can be definitely stated that 
the President wants Congress to reduce 
taxes at once. Business men of the coun- 
try will hail with delight this expressed 
determination of the executive. Much 
thought has been given to the methods of 
this program during the summer months, 
and before Congress meets in December 
a complete one will have been formulat- 
ed, containing a decision to eliminate the 
publicity feature of tax returns. 

Legislation to permit the voluntary 
consolidation of railroads will be formu- 
lated. The President believes that much 
good will come from such consolidations, 
and believes that the railroads should be 
given the right to make them voluntarily. 

The Republican party is on record for 
participation by the United States in 
the World Court. Mr. Coolidge is for it. 
Before Congress meets, the forces will 
have been mustered in support of that 
project. Its adoption by the United 
States is now almost a certainty. 


WAR ON MR. WILBUR 


Immediately upon his arrival at the 
White House, the President was faced 
with some important appointment mat- 
ters. A new Secretary of War is soon 
to be named. It is believed here that the 
President will not announce the resigna- 
tion of John W. Weeks until he can give 
to the public the name of his successor. 
That is the plan he followed when Charles 
Evans Hughes resigned. The first the 
public knew about it was when the an- 
nouncement was made that Mr. Hughes 
was going and Mr. Kellogg was to be 
his successor. In the case of Mr. Weeks 
it is a little different; every one knows 
that he is going. His health has been 
very bad, and his house in Washington has 
been sold. His going in the very near fu- 
ture is certain, but until Mr. Coolidge 
knows who the successor is to be, there 
will be no announcement. 

Speaking of the Secretary of War, the 
President has a real problem in the Navy 
department. Criticism of the adminis- 
tration of that department by Secretary 
Wilbur is growing apace. From all parts 
of the country come demands that the 
Secretary of the Navy should resign. The 
disasters to the dirigible Shenandoah and 
the plane that tried to make a nonstop 
flight to Hawaii are the basis for their 
demands. Secretary Wilbur is being ac- 
cused of incompetence. The Washington 
Post, the strongest of administration pa- 
pers, belittles Wilbur in a_ sarcastic 
manner, and it has been followed by 
other papers. Wilbur does not stand any 
too well with the administration anyway. 
During the last presidential campaign he 
was suddenly called back to Washington 
for talking too much. He talks about 
everything. Even during the Dayton 
evolution trial he broke into print with 
a long speech on that subject. 
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CHICAGO 

The local market was fairly active last 
week, and some fair-sized bookings were 
made. Business was mainly in springs, 
for shipment up to Jan. 1, with some 
sales extending beyond that. The trade 
here has been waiting for wheat to fall 
below $1.50 bu. Although the September 
option has not yet reached that point, 
certain mills have been quoting very low 
prices, and it is thought that much of the 
flour booked last week was sold at con- 
siderably less than list prices. 

Good Sales of Spring Wheat Flour.— 
Mills in the Northwest have been quoting 
very low prices, and buyers have taken 
advantage of these to cover their future 
needs. Sales last week were numerous, 
ranging from 500 up to 5,000 bbls, for 
shipment up to Jan. 1 and some to Feb. 
1. The total volume a sales to jobbers 
and bakers was of very fair proportions. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Steady buying of 
small lots is reported, but bookings of 
substantial amounts are negligible. Some 
sales of three to four cars are being made, 
but buyers are not much interested in 
brands from the Southwest at present, 
on account of the high prices being asked. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Reports as to the 
business done are mixed. Some mill rep- 
resentatives claim that demand is very 
quiet and that buyers are holding off for 
lower prices. Others, however, report 
numerous sales to cracker and pie bakers 
and also to jobbers. Cracker bakers, 
however, are only taking their current 
needs, as they still feel that prices are 
too high. 

Rye Flour More Active—Low offers 
by a few mills induced many bakers and 
jobbers to buy rye flour last week. Sales 
of single cars up to 2,500 bbls were re- 
ported for shipment up to Jan. 1. The 
break in the market permitted some mills 
to accept outstanding offers, but a few 
concerns made special concessions. The 
local output totaled 8,500 bbls last week, 
against 7,800 in the previous week. White 
was quoted, Sept. 5, at $4.85@5.20 bbl, 
jute, medium at $4.65@4.90, and dark at 
$4.25@4.50. 

Durum. — Semolina prices declined 
again last week, but buyers apparently 
are not yet satisfied. Demand is still 
quiet, and new business is confined to 
scattered small lots to cover immediate 
needs. No. 2 semolina was quoted, Sept. 
5, at 37%,@4%c lb, bulk; No. 3 semolina, 
3%, @4e; fancy durum patent, B%@3%ce. 

Flour Prices.—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98's 
and clears in jutes, Sept. 5: spring top 
patent $8.10@8.65 bbl, standard patent 
$7.75@8.25, first clear $7@7.50, second 
clear $4.50@4. 80; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7.90@8.50, 95 per cent $7.70@8.10, 
straight $7.60@7.90, first clear $6.60@7; 
soft winter short patent $7.90@8.50, 
standard patent $7.60@8.10, straight 
$7.50@7.90, first clear $6.75@7.25. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 30-Sepi. 5 ... 40,000 38,000 95 
Previous week .... 40,000 36,000 90 
VORP ABO wcccsccee 40,000 38,000 95 
Two years ago..... 40,000 28,000 70 


CASH WHEAT 


Light receipts and firmer premiums 
featured the local cash wheat market last 
week. Red winter was especially strong, 
due to light offerings and good demand. 
Premiums advanced 4@5c for the week. 
Mills took all the red wheat offered, and 
were also good buyers of the better 
grades of hard winters. Outside mill 


buyers were also in the market. Re- 
ceipts of spring wheat continue negli- 
gible, only a few cars, which were readily 
disposed of, being offered during the 


week, Sales for shipment totaled 372,000 
bus, part of which was for export. Re- 
ceipts of all wheat totaled 184 cars, 
against 261 in the previous week, and 
3,614 a year ago. 

Premiums on Nos. 1 and 2 red were 
15@17c over September, No. 3 red 11@ 
13c over; No. 1 hard 4@7c over, No. 2 
hard 8@5c over, No. 3 hard 1@3c over; 
No. 1 dark northern 8@18c over, No. 2 
dark 5@15c over, No. 1 northern 8@10c 
over. 

Nos. 1 and 2 red were quoted on Sept. 
5 at $1.665%4@1.67% bu, No. 3 red $1.62% 
@1.64%; No. 1 hard $1.55%4@1.58%, No. 
2 hard $1.5454@1.55%, No. 8 hard 
$1.52%,@1.54°%4; No. 1 dark northern 
$1.59%4,@1.69%, No. 2 dark $1.56%,@ 
1.6634, No. 1 northern $1.54%,@1.61%. 


CASH RYE 

Cash rye was fairly active last week, 
mill buyers being in the market. Local 
mills have been running their rye units 
quite heavily the past few weeks, and 
were in need of additional supplies. The 
trading basis was steady. Receipts were 
23 cars, against 29 in the previous week, 
and 82 a year ago. Large amounts of 
rye were sold by local houses at Buffalo 
for export last week. No. 2 was quoted 
on Sept. 5 at 95%c bu. 


BAKERS WIN TROPHIES 


The Kalamazoo (Mich.) Bread Co. won 
the W. E. Long Co. trophy for the great- 
est efficiency shown in the control of cost 
factors for the month of July. The Con- 
klin Bakery, Decatur, Ill., was awarded 
the Harry M. Freer trophy for the best 
quality loaf. The latter company is 
building a larger bakery to take care of 
its increasing business. 


NOTES 


W. P. Ronan, local flour broker, spent 
a few days in St. Louis last week. 

E. S. Woodworth, of E: S. Woodworth 
& Co., Minneapolis, called on the feed 
trade here last week. 


E. Nattkemper, sales manager for the 
Decatur (Ill.) Milling Co., corn miller, 
was in Chicago last week calling on the 
trade. 

H. N. Weinstein, Chicago, western 
manager for the Malt-Diastase Co., New 
York, was in Ohio and Kentucky most 
of last week. 


John W. Eckhart, of John W. Eckhart 
& Co., flour distributors, Chicago, made 
a motor trip through Wisconsin over the 

Labor Day holiday. 

J. L. Carwile, Indianapolis, who rep- 
resents the Hunter Milling Co., Welling- 
ton, Kansas, in Indiana and "Michigan, 
was in Chicago over Labor Day. 

Edward D. McDougal has resigned as 
vice president of the Armour Grain Co., 
Chicago, due to ill health. He expects to 
take a holiday in an endeavor to regain 
his health. 


J. F. Hall, general manager for the 

Marshall Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, was 
a Chicago visitor last week, on his way 
home from a four weeks’ trip to eastern 
markets. 


M. G. Reitz, secretary-treasurer of the 
Nowak Milling Corporation, mixed feed 
manufacturers, Hammond, Ind., left on 
Sept. 8 by automobile for a two weeks’ 
vacation in northern Michigan. 

Stocks of flour in Chicago public ware- 
houses and freight yards were 28,000 
bbls on Sept. 1, according to Frank Sick- 
inger, official Board of Trade inspector. 
This compares with 26,500 bbls on Aug. 
1, and 33,000 on Sept. 1, 1924. 


H. D. Yoder, vice president of the To- 
peka (Kansas) Flour Mill Co., spent sev- 
eral days in this market last week, visit- 
ing his local representatives, the Curry- 

Linihan Co., leaving later on a trip to 
markets in the central states. 








A. C, Loring, president Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., and James F. Bell, president 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, were 
among the many outside members in Chi- 
cago Sept. 3 to vote on the proposed new 
clearing house of the Board of Trade. 

A. J. Oberg, manager of the Christian 
Mills, Minneapolis, stopped in Chicago 
last week en route to eastern markets. 
While here he completed arrangements 
with B. N. Lathrop to handle his com- 
pany’s account on wheat, rye flour and 
semolina in Chicago. 

J. A. Walter, president of the J. A. 
Walter Milling Co., Inc., Buffalo, called 
at this office Sept. 2. While here he visit- 
ed his son, Harry J. Walter, who is tak- 
ing a course at the American Institute 
School of Baking. Mr. Walter went from 
Chicago to Minneapolis. 

R. M. Crommelin, general manager of 
the Collins Flour Mills, Pendleton, Ore- 
gon, spent a few days visiting P. P. 
Croarkin and F. G. Somers, his Chicago 
representatives, last week. He was re- 
turning from a ~~ to eastern markets, 
and left on Sept. 3 for a tour through 
the South. 

The address of Sydney Anderson, 
president of the Millers’ National Feder- 
ation, was a chief feature at the conven- 
tion of the United States Fisheries Asso- 
ciation on Sept. 2. It dwelt mainly on 
distribution, on which he is considered an 
authority. Mr. Anderson spoke before 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States last May on this subject, and it is 
said that requests for 200,000 copies of 
this speech were received. 

An amendment to the rules of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, which will pro- 
vide that No. 2 northern spring wheat 
can only be delivered at a discount of 3c 
bu under contract price, has been ordered 
posted for ballot. Present rules allow 
No. 2 northern to be delivered at contract 
price and No. 3 northern at a discount 
of 8c. Rules at Minneapolis and Duluth 
provide that No. 2 northern is deliverable 
at 3c under the contract price. 


MILWAUKEE 

Activity pervaded the local flour mar- 
ket last week, although the aggregate 
sales volume probably was smaller than 
normal in past years. Customers appar- 
ently found a trading basis of consid- 
erable attraction, and while the bulk of 
business was for prompt to near-by ship- 
ment, it was not infrequent that commit- 
ments were made for the greater part 
of requirements up to Jan. 1 

Bakers patent dominated business in 
spring wheat flour, although the call for 
family patent showed improvement. The 
better grades of clear flour were in ac- 
tive request, with offerings generally in- 
adequate to meet demands. Some com- 
plaint was heard that low prices had 
been offered, and acceptance of these 
probably helped to swell the sales vol- 
ume. As the wheat market gained 
strength, buying assumed a more tran- 
quil tone. Closing quotations, Sept. 5: 
fancy city brands hard spring wheat pat- 
ent $8.50@9.05 bbl, straight $8.25@8.60, 
first clear $7.25@7.50, and second clear 
$4.75@5.10, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

The spread between Kansas and spring 
patents has widened somewhat, but is 
not yet what the average flour buyer 
expects at this season of the year, so 
that business is restricted. Local mills, 
however, sold a fair quantity of bakers 
and family patents. This led to the be- 
lief that price cutting was going on, for 
some of the larger buyers boasted of get- 
ting the flour they wanted at the price 
they were willing to pay. Nominal quo- 
tations, Sept. 5: fancy brands hard win- 
ter wheat patent $8.50@9 bbl, straight 
$7.95@8.45, first clear $6.95@7.15, and 
second clear $4.50@4.75, in 98-lb cottons. 

In the rye flour market there has been 
increased activity. Mills which are in- 
clined to shade prices have little diffi- 
culty in getting all the business they can 
handle, but the majority are not willing 
to cut. The rye market, while relatively 


steady, is somewhat lower, but flour” 


prices have not been affected materially. 
There is practically no old crop avail- 
able. New flour, however, is held at 
about the same price as old, and many 
buyers consider this as exacting a pre- 
mium which they are disinclined to pay. 
Nominal quotations, Sept. 5: fancy pat- 
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straight $5.20@5.30, pure dark $5.05@ 
5.15, and ordinary dark $4.65@4.8)), jy, 
98-lb cottons. 

Local mills report that shipping diree- 
tions are coming in freely. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet 
capacity output Ac. 


bbls bbls tivity 
Aug. 30-Sept. 5 ... 12,000 7,000 re 
Previous week .... 12,000 6,500 54 
Beet BOO. oo <v00¢8% 12,000 6,000 
Two years ago..... 12,000 2,800 
Three years ago... 16,000 3,500 29 
Four years ago.... 24,000 11,042 46 
Five years ago..... 24,000 7,000 9 


Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Sept. 5, as rep rted 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 

c--Receipts— -—Shipm. :its- 
1925 1924 1925 = iy24 
Flour, bbls.. 60,650 76,600 8,290 260) 
Wheat, bus. 130,200 707,000 130,208 399 


Corn, bus... 176,120 164,880 86,450 229 
Oats, bus... 576,000 1,482,800 704,144 800 
Barley, bus. 395,280 572,800 164,185 4160 
Rye, bus.... 1,225 74,995 17,957 200 
Feed, tons.. 1,476 1,230 3,037 314 


Cash grain markets ruled ste: lier, 
with wheat, rye and barley only sli -\tly 


lower at the close, and oats shu ving 
some gain. The movement was sn ller 
and the demand generally abso ing. 
Closing quotations, Sept. 5: No. 1 D: kota 
dark northern wheat $1.58@1.69, >». | 


red winter $1.61@1.62, No. 1 hard win- 
ter $1.55@1.57, No. 1 durum $1.34@ | 37: 
No. 2 rye, 92144c; No. 3 white oats, ‘0c; 
malting barley 67@75c, pearling 75. 76c. 


NOTES 
Directors of the Milwaukee Chi: ber 
of Commerce have granted the apy)! ica- 
tion of the Armour Grain Co. for «or 


porate membership. 


The Mapl-Flake Mills, Inc., Mil. au 
kee, has resumed regular produ: ‘ion 
after being shut down for a short ‘ime 
while improvements were made. 


Carl A. Houlton, manager of the ¢ ain 
department of the La Budde Fe! & 
Grain Co., announced on Sept. | at 
James T. Mallon has become assoc {cd 
with the firm to handle the rye and \ar 
ley trade. 


A number of prominent men o! the 
trade on ’change will attend the ai \ual 
conventions of the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association and the United S ‘tes 
Feed Distributors’ Association at |\:n 
sas City, Oct. 12-14. 


Headquarters of the L. Bartle!: & 
Son Co., Milwaukee, were transfered 
Sept. 1 from room 206 to room (3, 
Chamber of Commerce Building. — !he 
Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., form rly 
at 86 Michigan Street, is now occu} ing 
the former Bartlett offices. 


ij 


The Wisconsin grain and ware! 
commission announces that receipt. of 
grain at Superior during August r 
ruore than 3,000,000 bus greater tha’ i 
the same month of 1924. The total \a 
8,162,757 bus. On Sept. 1, 548 cars \ re 
unJoaded, a record for the year. 


Milwaukee flour stocks Sept. 1 re 
19,889 bbls, compared with 23,344 
Aug. 1, and 24,727 on Sept. 1, 1924. |)! 
the same day in 1923, stocks were 8°.-!) 
bbls; in 1922, 88,954; in 1921, 18,38) 
1920, 16,500; in 1919, 28,362; in 1°'!>. 
22,275; in 1917, 9,105; in 1916, 78,86: 


Announcement will be made this \ 
of the date of the next meeting of 
Milwaukee Flour Club by E. R. D 
man, secretary, who is the local man 
of the Bay State Milling Co., Win 
Minn. The meeting is to be the an: 
one for the election of officers and di: 
tors. The club suspended meetings 
ing the summer, after perfecting its 
ganization on June 18. 


L 


n 
n 
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L. E. Mey: 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 
The United States Department of © 
merce reports imports of Canadian whea' 
the principal northern border ports as ! 
lows: 
Imports for consumption, duty paid, 








- Week ending Jan. 1, 1925 
Aug. 29 Aug. 22 Aug. 29, 1 
a Pe 66 


Imports into bonded mills for grind 
into flour for export, bus: 





om —Week ending Jan. 1, 1925. 
Aug. 29 Aug. 22 Aug. 29, 19 
220,000 165,000 4,255,0 


ent $5.50@5.75, pure white $5.40@ 5.50. 
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ST. LOUIS 

The flour market shows a much better 
tone, and buyers are more interested than 
for some time. The general atmosphere 

among both buyers and sellers is more en- 
couraging, and the feeling held earlier in 
ae : crop season, that this would be an ad- 

witageous milling year in this territory, 
he ‘-omes more probable of fulfillment al- 
most every day. 

Soft Wheat Flour—Buyers in the 
South and Southeast have at no time evi- 
denced any desire to buy far ahead of 
t eir requirements, but millers doing 

isiness there are experiencing a year of 
f ately even demand, and one in which 
ipping instructions are rather active. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Some improve- 
ment is noted in the demand for hard 
eat flour in the East. Inquiries are 
re numerous, and buyers are inclined 
close pending transactions. Shipping 
tructions also have improved. 

Flour Exports——During the last few 
vs, sales of several round lots of flour 
Mediterranean markets have been re- 
ported, and also more active buying in 
[atin and South Afherica. United King- 
dom and continental buyers will not pay 

prices American exporters are com- 

‘led to ask. 

lour Prices—Quotations, Sept. 5: 

t winter short patent $8.10@8.60 bbl, 
in leon jutes, St. Louis; straight $7.60 

. first clear $6.80@7.10; hard winter 

shot patent $8@8.40, straight $7.30@ 

. first clear $6.45@6,95; spring first 

p oa $8.40@8.65, standard patent $8@ 
10, first clear $7.10@7.60. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
(he Northwestern Miller: 


~- 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Dey Be oes 64.0808 . 34,100 53 

ious week ........... 32,800 51 
Year QBO cececcicccccssss 39,600 46 
> FD. oven ss ca0a0 48,100 95 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

\ a eres 49,500 57 
Previous WOOK ...cccccces 42,600 49 
Year GEO ccsvvevesicsssve 50,900 59 
TWO FORSR OOO: icccceescn 49,400 64 


WHEAT 


Soft wheat is dragging. There is lim- 
ited mill demand for selections, but none 
for flinty descriptions or ordinary quali- 
ties. The hard wheat market is slow. 
Prices showed a gain last week, but the 
sentiment is generally bearish. Receipts 

were 243 cars, against 244 in the previous 
oa Cash prices, Sept. 5: No. 2 red 
51.74@1.75 bu, No. 3 red $1.67@1.70; No. 
1 hard $1.54@1.59, No. 2 hard $1.57, No. 
3 hard $1.48. 


CORN MILLERS MEET 


An informal meeting of the American 
Corn Millers’ Federation was held at the 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, on Sept. 5. 
Plans for the coming crop year were dis- 
cussed at length,-and other matters of 
interest to the industry in general were 
given consideration. About 25 members 
attended, practically every section of the 
industry bein ng represented. Those pres- 
ent expressed optimism for the coming 
crop year, and it is generally felt that it 
will be a satisfactory one for corn millers. 

NOTES 

Harry Less, of the George P. Plant 
Milling ¢ Co., St. Louis, has returned from 
Michigan. 

William Reid, of the Walnut Creek 
Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas, was in 
St. Louis on business recently. 


C. E. Shepard, Illinois representative 
of the George P. Plant Milling Co., was 
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at the company’s office, St. Louis, last 
week. 

J. F. Hall, general manager of the 
Marshall Hall Milling Co., has returned 
from a business trip in the East. 

John W. Wood, of the John W. Wood 
Grain Co., Birmingham, Ala., visited the 
George P. Plant Milling Co. last week. 

Phillip Rothrock, in charge of the fed- 
eral grain supervision office in St. Louis, 
has returned from a visit to southern 
markets. 

Charles Rippin, secretary and traffic 
commissioner of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, St. Louis, is spending a vacation 
in New Mexico. 

William T. Brooking, president of the 
Marshall Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, was 
out of the city on business for several 
days last week. 

Walker MacMillan, eastern sales man- 
ager of the George P. Plant Milling Co., 
St. Louis, will leave this week for an ex- 
tended business trip in the East. 

On Sept. 7 the Frisco Railroad inaugu- 
rated a new fast freight train between 
St. Louis and Memphis, leaving St. Louis 
at 12, noon, daily, arriving in Memphis 
at 3 the following morning. 

J. M. Chilton, manager of the St. Louis 
office of the Hall-Baker Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, has returned from a business 
trip in the central states. He said mill- 
ers were complaining of shipping instruc- 
tions coming in slowly. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
will hold a hearing in St. Louis on Sept. 
18 regarding the application of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad in an attempt to 
engage in Missouri River point traffic 
at rates as of the East Side lines. 


NEW ORLEANS 

Export demand for flour increased last 
week, and domestic business was also bet- 
ter. 

Five of the leading steamship lines that 
serve Latin America report having taken 
a total of 26,009 200-lb bags flour to 
the tropics during the week, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 2,855 
bags; Puerto Limon, 2,275; La Guayra, 
704; Puerto Barrios, 2,402; Guayaquil, 
1,000; Santiago, 795; Belize, 363; Stann 
Creek, 90; Cristobal, 1,800; Cartagena, 
300; Puerto Colombia, 1,175. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 1,600; Vera Cruz, 1,000. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Vera Cruz, 500; Bluefields, 500; 
Puerto Cortez, 300. 

Ward Line: Manzanillo, 1,600; San- 
tiago, 2,200. 

Munson Line: Matanzas, 550; Havana, 
8,200; Nuevitas, 200; Puerto Taraffa, 
100; Sagua la Grande, 50; Progreso, 400. 

Flour prices, Sept. 3: 


-—— Winter——, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $9.25 $8.30 $9.10 
95 per cent ....... 8.70 8.10 8.50 
100 per cent ...... 8.50 7.90 7.90 
Gee cccdecevevcces osee 7.60 7.60 
First clear ....... er 7.00 7.10 
Second clear ..... es 6.40 6.10 


Semolina, 5c Ib. 

The rice market remained firm during 
the first three days of September. Deal- 
ers say most of the rice offered is of high 
grade. Rough remained unchanged, and 
choice clean was 25 points under fancy. 
The following figures were posted at the 


Board of Trade on Sept. 3: 
Rough, Clean, 


Receipts— sacks pockets 
Season to Sept. 3 .... ... 128,366 7,530 
Same period, 1924 ....... 96,475 1,790 

Sales— 

Season to Sept. 3 ...... 37,314 72,154 


Same period, 1924 ... 16,487 61,795 

The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported having inspected, as hav- 
ing cleared at this port, 1,112,791 bus 
wheat, 440,340 bus corn and 76,378 bus 
oats during August, compared with 2,- 
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082,649 bus wheat, 249,580 bus corn and 
20,025 bus oats during August, 1924. 

Carload grain lots totaling 923 were 
handled at New Orleans during August, 
showing an increase over the preceding 
month’s total of 650. 

Elevator stocks on Sept. 3: wheat, 484,- 
000 bus; corn, 99,000; oats, 22,000; barley, 
8,000. 

The movement of grain, as reported by 
the Mississippi-Warrior Service (the fed- 
eral barge line), during August totaled 
841,985 bus wheat and 74,167 bus corn. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the week ended 


Sept. 3: 

Destination— Flour Destination— Flour 
BETO ¢66:00s00 300 Pointe-A-Pitre.. 1,850 
Barcelona ..... 100 Port au Prince. 1,500 
PD 946.42 0e<:0 363 Progreso ...... 450 
Bluefields ..... 735 Puerto Barrios. 2,817 
CAFACRO ..ccees 104 Puerto Cabello .. 50 
Cartagena ..... 300 Puerto Castello. 445 
Cristobal ...... 1,800 Pto. Colombia.. 1,775 
Fort de France. 1,980 Puerto Cortez... 300 
Guayaquil ..... 1,912 Puerto Limon.. 2,275 
PE sickness 6,570 Puerto Taraffa.. 50 
Kingston ...... 1,048 Rotterdam .... 200 
EM GOR occise 560 Sagua la Grande 50 
La Guayra .... 875 San Juan .. . 1,535 
Manzanillo .... 2,200 Santiago ...... 3,995 
Maracaibo ..... 1,150 Stann Creek ... 90 
Matanzas ...... Ae eee 956 
Nuevitas ...... 400 Teneriffe ...... 271 
Panama City .. 2,600 Vera Cruz .... 1,500 

NOTES 


Homer Zeigler, of the corn products 
department of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. 
Louis, called on the New Orleans bakery 
trade recently. 

J. S. Waterman, Jr., is in Oklahoma 
City, visiting the Acme Milling Co. R. 
A. Toury, of the same firm, has returned 
from a business trip to Opelousas, La. 

It is obvious that the 20 additional 
ships recently consigned to help move car- 
goes out of the Gulf ports will have 
plenty to do this fall. In addition to the 
immense volume of ‘grain expected, the 
South is producing the largest cotton 
crop ‘for five years. 

R. A. Sutiivan. 


MEMPHIS 
Only a slight improvement is reported 
in the demand for flour, and that chiefly 
for lower grades. ‘The blending trade 
says that business is satisfactory, and 
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orders are coming for prompt shipment 
to sections where cotton is being mar- 
keted freely. Nearly all the bookings are 
for 30- to 60-day shipment, indicating 
depleted stocks, and the best buying is 
from those who care more for the price 
than the quality or reputation of the 
flour. 

Quoted prices, however, are steady, and 
mills are holding them firmly and are 
talking of higher levels since wheat has 
advanced. Mill agents are advised that 
good milling wheat is too scarce to justify 
concessions. The outlook for business 
continues satisfactory, even though buy- 
ing is confined to actual requirements. 

Prices remained practically unchanged 
last week, on Sept. 5 being: soft winter 
short patents $9.50@10.10, standard pat- 
ents $8.50@9; short hard winter patents 
$8.50@8.85, standard patents $7.75@8.35. 
Blenders accepted business on a basis of 
$8.50. 

NOTES 

W. T. Hacker, flour miller, Jefferson, 
Okla., visited the trade on Aug. 27. 

H. T. Eggers, of the Eggers Milling 
Co., Hermann, Mo., was a recent visitor 
here. 

R. H. Missman, of the Sunnyside 
Flour Mills, Evansville, Ind., was here on 
Aug. 26. 

J. S. Flautt, sales manager for the Ma- 
jestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo., was here 
last week. 

S. Hamberger, of the Atlanta office of 
the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., 
Salina, Kansas, was here last week in- 
terviewing the trade. 

After an illness of several weeks, 
Charles W. Carver, for many years one of 
the leading figures in the flour and feed 
trade in this section, being senior member 
of the firm of Carver & Griffith, died 
Aug. 29. 

GEORGE Wessameon. 





The gove rnor of the state of Rio 
Grande do Norte, Brazil, has signed a 
contract with local interests for the con- 
struction of the first silo to be built in the 
state. he building of this structure will 
probably be followed by additional work 
of the same sort. 








United States—Wheat Exports 


Exports of wheat from the United State 


reported by the Department of Commere 


1923 and 1924, and the fiscal years from 191 
To— 1924 1923 192: 
BMACTEME “vcccecncneves R a ‘ 
Austria and Hungary... 132 ‘ 
Azores and Madeira Isl 379 7 21 
PORUIOD acetic vereues 6 ™ 
Belgium $ ..cccccscccces 11,612 7,383 12,959 
BAPAS ce ccccvccccccsece ee vs 


British East Africa..... ka’ 
British India .......... re , 157 
British South Africa... 











CMG. ca secdcccessres 60,414 24,540 29,724 
CREO cocsdcccwecsocece oe. alee a 
SED cccccecccccsoevecs Saee 6,483 1,598 
COPOTBRER cccessccocrees 160 100 88 
CED TICE ca seccveccses ese ese 2 
CH cc arecccscececeves 91 30 17 
DPGRMATE .cccccececses 307 119 ’ 32 
Dominican Republic ... 10 3 gait 
Dutch East Indies ..... eRe a , 
ee aes 
BEUEMOTRID cc ccceccsccecs wen 74 57 
Far Eastern Republic. . Tr 1 183 
WR wésedereccasece a 
WUAMGD cc ccccccccveses q of 0 13,022 
French Africa ....... 315 1,592 
MEE ceccccseeeee . Vaee 10,084 
ET Avcdiaw pcad eee 531 52 1,624 
CED cevicsesvcosceee 8,683 265 653 
BEOGRGUPAR ccccccvesccece 17 26 23 
pO  POTET UCT ERE eee ror 17 
rr eT rie Se 16,329 15,818 29,045 
SOBER ccceccccscceveces 7,298 8,543 7,587 
Hwangtung ....ccccees 67 33 os 
EAURVOR ccccccvcvccccecs ens roe 4 
Malta, Gozo, etc. ...... 101 198 293 
BEOMEOD cececccccccccecs 1,437 2,079 1,518 
MOPOCCO coccccccccccces eee 128 ese 
Netherlands ........... 14,056 6,433 13,026 
Newfoundland and Lab- 

DEE Se sctrsscdtececs 95 en 
New Zealand ....... oe 3 
BHO wececccsccecees 385 67 1,290 
Palestine and Syria ... ewe bes 
WN se ccccccevccee 1,928 842 466 
MEE Neca evccerecteeeece 303 19 295 
Philippine Islands ..... aoe ghd ees 
Poland and Danzig .... eee ove ine 
PD. :5'0-4.0.4066.6601¢8 417 ay 254 
Portuguese Africa ..... ces 1 = le 
Russia in Asia ........ 84 eee rr 
Russia in Europe ...... éo-0 pee 637 
BeBVAGSE 2c cccccccccess eee 15 eee 
BER ccsvecccececsvses 350 ese 243 
Spanish Africa ........ See eau 81 
BWOGOR occcccccccccese 849 386 457 
Switzerland ........... ous eee nes 
Turkey in Asia ........ 4 Tr 0s 
Turkey in Europe ..... 780 138 270 
United Kingdom— 

|. eae 32,557 13,943 32,440 

Scotland 1,053 1,039 

Ireland 1,468 4,391 
Venezuela 3 

WO es 0 88) eae 


with countries of destination, as officially 


5,358 5,615 


the calendar years 1918, 1919, 1920, 1921, 1922, 
to 1916-17, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
1921 1920 1919 1918 1916-17 1915-16 
ee gas ae eee 
8 210 518 fe a vee 
192 i he by oe 119 
170 20,666 24,476 12,628 2,698 2,682 
1,656 2,839 17 ene 1,1 
1,807 _ ies bi ee ae 
19 540 it tial 5 389 
25,901 14,812 1,422 26,493 4,714 6,244 
a 2 ee 526 
1,173 ty ee ee by. 
51 39 7 as 164 234 
1 21 ae wis ride 105 
15 29 23 i 50 50 
443 ‘ne eas TT 1,157 1,655 
199 : oh te 
7 1,107 ; 
8,988 26,445 27,591 6,386 16,253 21,802 
1906 2.891 pe pte hee qo 
36,931 8.246 ea 5 hte ne 
4,565 4,182 1,511 1,475 2,480 319 
4.116 1,415 96 ... 4,811 11,686 
30 242 ae Ais ne 
60,842 32,110 38,265 16,337 13,746 31,441 
8,225 10 a ee st 14 
348 cfs ae ai 190 838 
2,661 299 134 2 54 17 
126 800 ave er nae er 
25,228 11,913 1,962 2,236 19,127 21,070 
a 1 
657 798 “’ 383 3,156 1,838 
271 713 a ae 96 599 
964 562 aoe one 246 1,326 
128 ao sy oe er a 
805 1,287 988 460 600 1,863 
225 36 
4,346 7,099 138 ili 851. 7,041 
890 1,013 ep tT) 6,385 4,786 
40 367 6,134 1,500 6,045 182 
sae te A sh a is 
56,353 66,372 38,036 40,767 58,120 44,827 
2265 6,152 3.655 2.169 4.496 3,107 
5.055 3,128 210 


4,844 


166,302 98,5 534 164, 692 289,058 218 287 148,086 111,177 149,831 173,274 
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DUTCH MARKET MAY BE 
KEPT BY QUALITY FLOUR 


AmsterpaM, Hotianp, Aug. 17.—Those 
who hoped that the new German tariff on 
flour might not be passed, or at least be 
modified to such an extent that there 
would remain some possibility of export- 
ing flour to Germany, have had their 
hopes dashed to the ground. Only two 
weeks remain for the free importation 
of flour into Germany. 

This will not only mean the loss of 
the German market to American mill- 
ers, but also of the Dutch market, for 
Dutch millers have profited from time to 
time in supplying Germany, principally 
the Rhine provinces, and have thus made 
room for foreign flour. In the future, 
unless a new foreign outlet is found, of 
which there seems to be small prospect, 
home millers will have to concentrate on 
the domestic market to dispose of their 
output. Their capacity is now more than 
large enough to supply the whole coun- 
try. 

In pre-war days the output was con- 
siderably smaller, and thus enabled a 
large proportion of the home require- 
ments to be filled by foreign imports. 
But henceforward the foreign miller is 
likely to meet very strong competition in 
this market, where the only way he will 
still be able to hold the trade will be by 
giving attention to quality. Good and 
reliable quality and prompt shipment 
may prove the factors in foreign flour be- 
ing preferred to home brands. 

Higher wheat prices cabled from the 
United States failed to impress buyers, 
and offers based on these enhanced values 
received no consideration. As the home 
commodity was quoted at equal to $8.80 
@8.90 per 100 kilos, any offers of Ameri- 
can or Canadian straight flour above 
$8.50, or patents above $9.20, were out of 
line. There have been some tendered at 
the prices named, but the quality did not 
fit the price. Fresh business, therefore, 
has been nominal. 

Belgian flour still holds its place, be- 
ing of good quality at a fair price. The 
low cost of production in Belgium, even 
as compared with Holland, doubtless 
gives Belgian millers an advantage. 





ROUMANIA TO EXPORT WHEAT 

The exportable surplus from the pres- 
ent harvest in Roumania may be as much 
as 25,700,000 bus, according to the of- 
ficials at the ministry of agriculture, even 
after the needs of the whole country, in- 
cluding Bessarabia, have been satisfied, 
and sufficient reserved for seed. 

On the strength of these estimates the 
export tax on wheat was reduced from 
$225 to $150 per carload (10 tons), while 
the export tax—at least for the present— 
on other cereals will be continued at $100 
per carload. It is further announced, 
however, that the export tax en oats will 
shortly be raised, since this season’s crop 
is proving unsatisfactory. Flour from 
this season’s crop is to be permitted for 
export upon payment of a tax of $125 
per carload. These figures are arrived 
at by using the current exchange value of 
the lei, which is .005c. 





HUNGARIAN EXPORTS HAMPERED 

The Hungarian harvest has been ex- 
tremely good this year, but the exporta- 
tion of Hungarian products, particularly 
grain and flour, has been hampered be- 
cause of the high duties assessed by the 
neighboring states. Turkish agricultural 
experts are expected in Hungary for the 
purpose of studying the high degree of 
cultivation of the country, showing the 
interest that the Balkan states are now 
taking in conditions there, according to a 
report from the commercial attaché at 
Vienna. 








Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpon, Ene., Aug. 19.—Although the 
wheat market has been slightly firmer to- 
day, there is little flour buying, except 
for small lots immediately available on 
the spot. 

Wheat and Rye Are Factors.—The es- 
timated world’s wheat supply and the 
estimated demand, as set out by George 
J. S. Broomhall and Sir J. Wilson, both 
of whom are in agreement in the main, 
indicate that there should be more than 
sufficient wheat to go around during the 
present cereal year. 

In addition to wheat, Broomhall’s esti- 
mate of the rye crops shows that Europe 
will probably have an increase of about 
30,000,000 qrs, and this must have a con- 
siderable bearing upon the demand for 
wheat and wheat flour by the Continent. 
Furthermore, the duties which European 
countries, particularly Germany, are im- 
posing on wheat and flour must also in- 
fluence the trend of wheat, but not, it is 
considered, in the direction of higher 
prices. 

These duties will have even a greater 
effect on flour, as the demand for Ameri- 
can, Canadian and English flours will be 
curtailed in the German markets and 
will thus give rise to fiercer competition 
in the markets of the United Kingdom. 
Spot prices continue below replacing 
values, although stocks are distinctly 
light. 

Imported Flour Prices.—Canadian top 
patents are offered for September ship- 
ment at 48s 3d@49s 3d, c.i.f., for October 
at 2s 3d less, while November can be 
purchased at a further discount of Is. 
Canadian export patents are offered for 
September shipment at 46s 3d, c.i.f., Oc- 
tober at 44s and November at 43s. Their 
spot value is about 47s 6d, ex-store. Min- 
nesota and Kansas flours are rarely of- 
fered, as their prices are generally out 
of line. 

Flour for Germany.—London millers 
still are busy on export orders to Ger- 
many, which must be filled before the 
new duties come into force. They have 
made no change in their official price for 
straight run flour, which remains at 49s, 
delivered, equal to about 44s 6d, c.i.f., but 
it is reported that there has been some 
cutting, probably in the higher grades. 

Low Grades—Minnesota low grades 
are unchanged on the week at 27s, c.i.f., 
with no trade reported. Argentine low 
grades are offered at 25s 3d@26s, at 
which figures business has been done. 

Flour Arrivals Small.—Arrivals of 
flour continue small. The quantities, giv- 
en in sacks of 280 lbs, are: from the 
United States, 250; Canada, 11,275; Aus- 
tralia, 6,855; Continent, 20. 

Wheat Prices Advance—The wheat 
market has been firmer, and prices show 
an advance on the week, afloat parcels of 
Manitoba being readily absorbed. No. 1 
northern Manitoba afloat has sold at 63s 
8d@638s 6d, for August shipment up to 
63s, September shipment at 58s 3d@58s 
6d, and October-November at 53s 9d. 
No. 2 northern Manitoba afloat sold at 
62s, and No. 8 at 60s 742d. No. 1 north- 
ern Duluth is offered at 60s 9d for Au- 
gust shipment, and No. 2 red winter for 
August-September at 57s. Australian 
wheat afloat has been sold at 59s 6d, with 
further sellers at the price. 


LiverPoo.t, Enc., Aug. 19.—There is a 
quiet demand for flour, and millers find 
it difficult to make any advance in prices, 
as competition is still keen and low fig- 
ures are being taken by some of the 


northern millers to outside districts. Im- 
ported flour is very dull. Manitobas are 
about Is lower for shipment, but no busi- 
ness is passing. Australian flour is steady 
for shipment, but quiet on spot. Quota- 
tions are as follows, per 280 lbs: Mani- 
toba flour, 49@52s, ex-store; Australian, 
= ex-store; English, 43s@48s 6d, ex- 
mill. 

Wheat Market Steady.—Small offers 
for early shipment have kept the mar- 
ket steady, but there was little demand. 
Shipments are light, and floating supplies 
show a substantial decrease. The option 
market has fluctuated considerably, but 
shows an advance both for October and 
December. The October option is quoted 
at 1ls 3%d per 100 Ibs, and the Decem- 
ber at 10s 814d. 


Giascow, Scottannp, Aug. 17.—There 
is a strong impression among importers 
here that Canadian millers are harming 
themselves in the export market by the 
prices which they are asking for new 
crop products. As a consequence of the 
disparity existing between imported 
prices and those of home millers, the lat- 
ter get most of the forward business that 
is being done. Importers would remind 
millers that before and during the war 
the importing trade was supplying about 
50 per cent of Scotland’s flour require- 
ments, whereas, because of the lack of 
competitive pricing on forward flour at 
present, it is doubtful if more than a 
quarter of the business is secured. 

Imported Flour Out of Line.—Traders 
complain that they cannot get any offers 
under about 47s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., for 
old crop Manitoba flour, with about 44s 
6d for new crop, October shipment, and 
43s 6d for November. The feeling pre- 
vails that Canadian millers are combin- 
ing to keep back any advantage of the 
cheaper wheat bought by them. 

Kansas flours are out of line at 50s, 
cif. American winters are very dear, 
offers being around 50@5ls per 280 lbs. 
Canadian winters are worth 40s 6d, Aus- 
tralian first grades are around 40s 6d 
and secondary grades, 39s 6d. Austra- 
lian, for August-September shipment, is 
quoted at 42s 6d@43s 6d, c.i.f., but trade 
in that flour is practically finished for 
this season and the new crop will not be 
on the market until November. 

Home Milled Flour—Home millers are 
offering their flours for immediate deliv- 
ery, based on c.i.f. terms, at 44s, 46s and 
48s per 280 lbs, while offers for new 
crop flours range 38@40s. 

Wheat Stocks Small.—Stocks are now 
very small. Hard wheats, particularly 
Manitoba, are very scarce, and a mishap 
to the Canadian Pacific liner Metagama, 
carrying a quantity of Manitoba wheat, 
which has occasioned default on delivery, 
will leave the market more bare than was 
already threatened. 


Betrast, Inetanp, Aug. 17.—There has 
been very little business done during the 
week, as prices have been very unsteady 
and irregular, and the opinion prevails 
that lower ones are warranted. Spot 
flour is 2s per 280 lbs below shipment 
prices, and although stocks in Belfast - 
are light, there is no attempt being made 
to get shipment figures. 

In Dublin, although stocks are larger 
than in Belfast, better figures are being 
obtained both on spot and passage. Im- 
porters have taken hold of a lot of flour 
for September shipment, but more with 


the idea of keeping their brands on the 
market than any intention to sto up. 
Consumers have been picking up little 
lots on spot or near at hand at the dis- 
count under shipment figures. 

Home Milled Flour—English mil!s are 
offering very good value in blended fjours, 


and it is possible to buy a good high 
grade flour at about 51@52s per 2) Ibs, 
delivered. Home made flours of the best 


type are 47@5ls, delivered. 

Imported Flour—High grade short 
Canadian patents are as high as 51;, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, and 6d more Dubli:., for 
mills’ own brands, but some similar ‘ours 
under private brands have been o ‘ered 
at 50s 6d, Belfast, and 51s, Dublin, Sep- 
tember seaboard shipment. For Oc! sber- 
November shipment the price is «out 
3s less. Canadian export patent: are 
quoted at 48s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, an: 48s 
6d, Dublin, September shipment, with 
October-November 3s less. Minne: polis 
flours are offered at 48s, net, c.if., Bel 
fast, September shipment, but there s no 
inclination to do business on a |!irge 
scale, although a few small lots were -old. 





BREAD SUBSIDY COSTS 
NEARLY $800,000,/00 


Lonpon, Eno., Aug. 20.—A summary 
of the second report of the royal «om- 
mission on wheat supplies was recintly 
published. This report deals wit!) the 
liquidation of accounts, and shows {hat 
the profit and loss account for the svven 
years and seven months ended Marc’: 31, 
1924, records a net loss of £138,011 .473. 
The bread subsidy actually cost (reat 
Britain £162,500,000, but certain :nis- 
cellaneous profits reduced this approx 
mately £24,500,000. 

The bread subsidy came into oper: (ion 
on Sept. 17, 1917, and ended Marc!) 31, 
1921. When it was introduced the cost 
of bread was about Is per 4-lb loaf, ind 
even at this price the consumer wa. re- 
ceiving a bonus of 11d in the shay of 
the difference between the governiient 
rate of freight and that ruling in the 
open market. The object and the ef- 
fect of the bread subsidy was to re:uce 
the price of the loaf to 9d. 

The trading in connection with w) cat 
supplies attained immense proporti ns, 
which were increased by an agree nt, 
known as the wheat executive agreen nt. 
which was entered into in Novem! vr, 
1916, by Great Britain, France and | 
whereby the allies agreed to co-oper ite 
in the control of various cereals w)) ch 
they might decide to purchase and «is 
tribute. An idea of the magnitude oi! 
operations can be formed by the fact | 
on British account solely, the purch 
by the royal wheat commission amour '!«:! 
to approximately £315,000,000 and t! se 
on British account through the w 
executive to approximately £272,000, 
The wheat executive purchased cer 
for the allies to the amount of £512,! 
000, excluding freight and insurance, 
sides a further 8,000,000 tons of cere :!s 
on behalf of neutrals and the smai:r 
allies. 

The final estimate of the expenses 
the commission since its inception 
1916, including services rendered to ot! <r 
departments, is £1,718,000, which rep" 
sents approximately one fourth of | | 
cent of the total sales effected by it 
British account alone. 
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SPAIN FIXES PRICE FOR WHEAT 

The Spanish wheat crop of 1924, a: 
c rding to a report from the consul 
charge at Barcelona, was insufficient f0' 
national consumption, and in spite of * 
carry-over from the previous year an‘! 
the importation of 22,000,000 bus, stocks 
have been very low the past month. The 
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government has refused to permit an in- 
crease in the price of bread. 

Although the price of Spanish grown 
wheat has not been fixed by the govern- 
ment during the past year, the prices of 
flour and bread have, and this, together 
with the importation of foreign wheat at 
fixed prices, has served to prevent the 
price of the local product from rising to 
a level commensurate with the shortage 
of the 1924 crop. 

The present outlook is for a very large 
1925 crop, estimated at 150,634,000 bus. 
This estimate, if accurate, indicates the 
largest yield since 1915, and the highest 
average per acre. The government has 
fixed a minimum price, effective until 
Aug. 1, 1926, of $1.84 bu on all Spanish 
crown wheat, the price being arrived at 
on an exchange value of .1440c per peseta, 
although the par value is .1930c. 





EUROPE’S WET HARVEST MAY 
NECESSITATE WHEAT IMPORTS 


Lonpvon, Ena., Aug. 21.—The splendid 
prospects for the cereals crops in north- 
ern and northwestern Europe have been 
impaired to some extent by the unset- 
tled harvest weather, although the dam- 
ize is not serious. Rain has caused de- 
lay in cutting and carrying the grain, 
ind the moisture it has absorbed will 
uake-it unfit for immediate milling. The 
yeneral opinion is that Europe will need 

buy considerable dry wheat from 
broad during the early part of the sea- 

n, as stocks are not large enough to 
meet requirements until home grown 
grain is ready for milling. 

A factor that will undoubtedly influ- 
ence European markets during the com- 
ing season is the e&cellent crop of rye and 
potatoes. Those countries which favor 
rye bread, such as Germany, will return 
to their old love, for it has been largely 
necessity which has forced them to con- 
tent themselves with white bread during 
recent years. Market experts prophesy 
lower prices for wheat during the next 
few months. At present Europe is chief- 
ly depending on supplies of new Ameri- 
can winter wheat, as Argentina and Aus- 
tralia are shipping very small quantities. 
"he new Canadian crop is awaited with 
considerable interest. 


. 





SPOT SUPPLIES OF FLOUR 
IN DEMAND IN GERMANY 


Hamsurc, Germany, Aug. 15.—Now 
that the new duties have been adopted 
by the Reichstag, a clear view of the 
future confronts traders, and the neces- 
sary steps can be taken. A considerable 
business has been done with English mills 
for shipment during the next two weeks 
to both North Sea and Baltic ports. 
These parcels will arrive before the new 
duties go into force. Spot parcels have 
ilso been freely taken by buyers. 

Naturally the interest in American and 
Canadian flour has slackened recently. 
Hamburg, being the principal market for 
staple goods, showed signs of depression 
when several large parcels arrived unex- 
pectedly. Monetary difficulties prevented 
their going into store, and they had to be 
sold to buyers in the interior. 

The weaker American markets at the 
end of last week had little influence here. 
Quotations for flour today, per 100 kilos, 
c.i.f., Hamburg, for prompt shipment, 
are: Canadian export patents, $9.25@ 
9.55; Kansas top patents, $9.40@9.80; 
English ordinary patent, 35s 6d@39s; 
English Manitoba flours, 38s 3d@39s 6d. 





CARBON MONOXIDE IN BAKERIES 

Gtascow, Scortanp, Aug. 21.—John 
Vassie, a journeyman baker employed by 
William Beattie, Ltd., a large Glasgow 
baking firm, was recently fatally injured 
by an explosion in the bakery due to the 
presence of carbon monoxide. 

The evidence at the inquest showed that 
the deceased entered the bakery in the 
early morning, and was later found, after 
an explosion had occurred, with his cloth- 
ing in flames. He was taken to the Royal 
Infirmary, where he succumbed to his in- 
juries. 

The jury, in finding a verdict of acci- 
dental death, added a rider that regula- 
tions should be formulated requiring bak- 
ers to ascertain that all carbon monoxide 
vapors had been eliminated from their 
plants before using a naked light. 
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One of Aunt Jemima’s Countrymen Hands the Hot Cakes 


R many years pancakes have been 
almost an integral part of the Ameri- 
can continent, more especially, per- 

haps, in those parts where the pioneer 
lives and where the diet does not consist 
of paté de foie gras and caviar. In 
Africa, however, or for that matter any 
other part of the world where the British 
have stamped their characteristics, they 
are comparative strangers, except in the 
form known on the American continent 
as French pancakes. 

It is therefore with considerable sur- 
prise that one detects in the foreground 
of one of the accompanying illustrations 
two packages of Aunt Jemima, to which 
few Americans need introduction, while 
in the other photograph may be seen a 
plate piled high with the product of that 
flour. How Aunt Jemima happened to 
arrive in the jungle of Africa, where 
these photographs were taken, is an in- 
teresting story. 

Martin Johnson, a well-known explorer 





who once traveled with Jack London in 
the romantic South Sea, accompanied by 
his wife, left the United States in 1923 
to travel in the wild parts of Africa for 
five years under the sponsorship of the 
American Museum of Natural History 
and certain wealthy men interested in 
African exploration. Before leaving, he 
wrote to the makers of Aunt Jemima 
and suggested that they should devise 
some way of enabling him to have a con- 
stant supply of pancake flour while he 
was away. He told them that once be- 
fore he had taken a case of their ordinary 
flour with him on a trip, but the climate 
had so affected it that it became weevily, 
and he suggested that if it was not too 
much trouble, they should mail to him, 
at regular intervals, sufficient flour in tin 
containers to enable him to have his fa- 
vorite breakfast. 

The company made arrangements to 
pack the flour in screw top tin cans, with 
washers to make them airtight and pre 


vent deterioration. Thus packed, sup 
plies were regularly sent to Mr. Johnson, 
and Aunt Jemima’s cheery smile regu- 
larly graced the Johnsons’ festive board 
in the little known parts of the Dark 
Continent. To be there Aunt Jemima 
had varied experiences of travel. First 
there was the trip across the Atlantic 
to England, whence she took passage to 
Mombasa in British East Africa. After 
a railway journey to Nairobi, she was 
deprived of the comforts bestowed on 
travel by civilization and journeyed as 
far as the desert in a Boer trek wagon. 
Arrived at the desert, it was necessary 
to get aboard another ship—that of the 
desert—the grunting, grumbling camel, 
on which she traveled to a point near 
Lake Paradise. This was the last stage 
in her journey, because from here Mr. 
Johnson had made arrangements that she 
should be met by native carriers who 
should bring her in state to be eagerly 
welcomed at the lonely travelers’ camp. 





Mail Day Brings Pancake Flour to the Middle of Africa 
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MILLING AND BAKING 

The largest milling company in the 
United States had a net income of $2,210,- 
044, after all charges and taxes, for the 
year ended June 30, 1924, equivalent, 
after preferred dividends, to $24.72 a 
share on the $6,988,500 worth of com- 
mon stock outstanding. Net sales amount- 
ed to $76,900,964. 

The net profit of the General Baking 
Co. for 1924 was $5,276,118, which was 
equal to $10.58 a share on the common 
stock, after preferred dividends. The 
Ward Baking Co., operating 18 plants, 
reported earnings in 1924 of $4,369,732. 
The earnings of the United Bakeries 
Corporation, now a part of the Conti- 
nental Baking Corporation, for 1924 were 
approximately $4,000,000 on a sales vol- 
ume of $38,000,000. 

Earnings for the Continental Baking 
Corporation, recently published, for the 
five weeks ended May 16, after interest, 
but before taxes and depreciation had 
been deducted, were $1,142,642, or at the 
annual rate of $11,800,000. The value 
of the total sales of the Continental sys- 
tem in 1924 has been announced as $76,- 
548,751, and the net earnings, after all 
charges, as $6,014,163. The United Bak- 
eries Corporation contributed two thirds 
of the profit on only 43 per cent of the 
total sales. It is predicted that sales 
will amount to more than $100,000,000 
in 1925 and profits to not less than $12,- 
000,000. The capital consists of $49,276,- 
200 8 per cent preferred stock, 288,554 
shares of no par class A stock and 2,000,- 
000 shares of no par class B stock. 

The baking business is able to show a 
net return of 10 per cent on its turnover, 
whereas 21% or 3 per cent is regarded as 
satisfactory in the milling business. The 
business of baking has outstripped mill- 
ing in efficiency of organization, profit- 
ableness of operation and in financial re- 
sources. No small part of this accom- 
plishment has been made possible by the 
aid of millers, and at their expense. 

There was a time, perhaps, when mill- 
ers might have extended their activities 
to baking, but that opportunity has prob- 
ably gone. It seems more likely that 
bakers may now engage in milling, al- 
though that is not probable so long as 
flour can be bought at a price below the 
cost of manufacture. The bakers have 
pre-empted and strongly occupied their 
field, and it would be impossible to dis- 
lodge them. 

Millers should look carefully at the 
contrast presented here, and should give 
it serious consideration. They have been 
outwitted. No business can be conducted 
indefinitely at a loss, or at the bare cost 
of operation. Unless the milling business 
shifts to a basis of profitable operation, 
there are going to be many more fatali- 
ties in it. Holding meetings, talking and 
adopting resolutions are not going to get 
them anywhere. 

A merger of milling companies might 
be effective, but it is hardly practical 
and of doubtful legality. The question 
consequently becomes one for solution 
by individual millers. Too many of them, 
like Wilkins Micawber, are always wait- 
ing for something to turn up which will 
change the character of their business 
and assure them a profit. No one is go- 
ing to lead them to any such promised 
land as Australia proved to be for Wil- 
kins Micawber. There isn’t any promised 
land except such as they themselves can 
make. 

Once in a while something does hap- 
pen, and the millers have a good year in 
spite of themselves. This was the case 
during the period of advancing prices. 
Something has happened this year,—a 
short crop,—and it will make the millers 
money if they do not throw their oppor- 
tunity away. But these occasional wind- 
falls, with which the miller has nothing 
to do, but by which he profits, are only 





alleviations, not solutions, of the prob- 
lem. It is time the problem was solved, 
and the only possible solution would seem 
to be that every miller should put his own 
house in order, show that he has back- 
bone, as well as intelligence, and do his 
business at a profit. 


TOLEDO 

Soft winter wheat standard patent was 
quoted Sept. 4 at $8@8.40 bbl, local 
springs $8.10@8.85 for old and $8.40 for 
new, and local hard winters $8, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.6242 
bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, Sept. 4. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 
Aug. 30-Sept. 5 e 39,500 82 
Previous week 37,200 75 
Year ago 45,000 91 

Two years ago . 44,400 92% 
Three years ago . 35,500 74 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 30-Sept. 5 22 119,010 88,577 74 
Previous week. 18 120,360 88,695 73 
Year ago . . 23 141,210 107,555 76 
Two years ago. 22 146,250 113,050 77 
Three years ago 18 107,310 69,388 65 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments for the week 

of Sept. 5, with comparisons: 
-~Receipts— —Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Wheat, bus. 180,400 326,000 18,620 368,880 
Corn, bus.... 35,000 22,500 14,560 1,185 
Oats, bus.... 230,000 492,000 557,640 90,750 


NOTES 

J. M. Bour, broker, Toledo, has taken 
the account of the Leavenworth (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co. 

J. F. Hall, general manager Marshall 
Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, visited To- 
ledo on Aug. 31, on his way home from 
an eastern business trip. 


Fred J. Lovebury, broker, Columbus, 
Ohio, has recently taken the account of 
the Imperial Flour Mills Corporation, 
Wichita, Kansas. Mr. Lovebury is now 
located in the Joyce Realty Building. 

A Cleveland, Ohio, bank, observing its 
thirtieth anniversary on Sept. 1, celebrat- 
ed the event with a birthday cake of ex- 
traordinary dimensions. It weighs more 
than a ton, is five feet in diameter and six 
feet high and is now on exhibition in the 
bank. The ingredients of the cake were 
320 lbs sugar, 160 lbs butter, 416 lbs flour, 
336 dozen eggs, 12 gallons milk, 10 lbs 
baking powder, 40 lbs molasses, 8 Ibs 
spices, 480 Ibs raisins and currants, 96 
Ibs orange, citron and lemon peel, and 
250 lbs powdered sugar for icing and 
decorating. 


NASHVILLE 

Flour sales in the Southeast were less 
active last week, although business con- 
tinued satisfactory. Most of the new 
business consisted of moderate and small 
lots for immediate and 30-day shipment. 

While there were fair shipments on 
contracts, mills would have been pleased 
to receive specifications on a larger scale. 
Running time is being sustained on about 
the normal basis, the output having 
dropped to slightly below three fourths 
of the capacity of mills. Altogether the 
volume of business being handled makes 
a satisfactory showing, but the irregular 
tone of the wheat market has made busi- 
ness difficult. Wheat has been irregular, 
with moderate buying by the mills, which 


as a rule are reported to have fair sup- 
plies for running needs. No. 2 red, with 
bill, was quoted at $1.88@1.92 bu at 
Nashville on Sept. 4. 

Flour prices have shown some reces- 
sion, with demand principally for best 
patents. Asking prices, Sept. 4: short 
soft winter wheat patent, 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $9.65@9.85; 
standard patent, $8.75@9; straight pat- 
ent, $8.10@8.35; first clears, $7.50@7.75. 

Rehandlers report a quiet demand for 
Minnesota and western flours. Prices, 
Sept. 4: spring wheat first patent, 98-lb 
cottons, delivered at Nashville, $9.25@ 
9.75; hard winter short patent, $8.50@9; 
standard grades, 30@50c less. 

Output of southeastern mills, as_re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output. of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 23-29 ...... 156,420 112,073 71.6 
Previous week ... 173,220 125,136 72.2 
SOOP BOO .cceece 171,720 113,975 66.3 
Two years ago... 157,080 124,431 79.2 
Three years ago.. 188,730 126,792 67.1 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Sept. 5 Aug. 29 
Flour, bbls . ipewews 37,000 41,100 
Wheat, bus .. 687,000 745,000 
Corn, bus ..... ees 68.000 


Oats, bus ... . 590,000 542,000 


NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week were 145 cars. 


The Pinnacle Mills have increased their 
capital stock to $250,000. 


T. M. Chivington, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, has re- 
turned from a trip to Chicago and other 
points in the North. 


The Tennessee Grain Co., Nashville, is 
planning to install a plant for blending 
self-rising flour. D. V. Johnson is presi- 
dent and general manager of the com- 
pany. 

Joun Lerper. 


PITTSBURGH 

The demand for flour was more active 
in this district last week than for several 
months. This improvement means par- 
ticularly a larger volume of sales, as 
prices have moved within narrow limits. 
Some very good orders have been placed 
by those who had let their stocks dwindle 
too low. 

Quotations on Sept. 5: spring wheat 
short patents $8.50@9, standard patents 
$8@8.50; hard winter short patents $8.50 
@9, standard patents $8@8.50,—all in 
cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winters, $7 
@7.25, bulk; pure white rye $5.50@5.75, 
pure medium rye $5@5.50, pure dark rye 
$4.25@4.75, all in cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 
Semolina was quoted at 4%c lb, bulk, 
f.o.b., Pittsburgh. 


NOTES 


Sophia Orlowsky, 10 years old, had her 
arm drawn into a bread mixing machine 
in the bakery of her father, Walter Or- 
lowsky, Vandergrift, and was instantly 
killed. 


Two messengers for the East End 
Savings & Trust Co. were held up in 
front of the Baur Bros. Baking Co., 6448 
Penn Avenue, as they were about to 
enter the offices of the concern with the 
weekly payroll and were robbed of a 
satchel containing more than $7,000. 


NORFOLK 

The flour market was puzzling last 
week, as fluctuations kept buyers guess- 
ing. "Generally the trade looks for higher 
prices later in the year, but hesitates to 
buy at present. Winter wheat millers, 
while following the option market, report 
that farmers’ deliveries are less than nor- 
mal for this season of the year. Severe 
drouth conditions have caused the trade 
some uneasiness, and it is certain that 
markets, generally, in this section will be 
higher during the winter. Some of the 
trade is watching credit conditions closely 
in the drouth sections, although the im- 
portant crops have been reported as fair- 
ly good. Quotations, Sept. 5: northwest- 
ern spring patents $8.95@9.50, bakers 
patents $8.65@8.85; top winter patents 
$8.45@8.75, standards and Virginia pat- 
ents $8@8.25; Kansas and Oklahoma pat- 
ents, $8. 75@9. 10. 

NOTES 


The Norfolk headquarters of Lyon & 
Greenleaf have been moved to the Bank 
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of Commerce Building. The comp ny 
has sold its own building, which it has 
occupied for a great many years, and 


has warehouse space in the Norfolk & 
Western Railway terminals. 
The city of Norfolk has issued a \r 


rant against the New Model Bakery, | 1c. 
M. Lipkin, president, charging viol:tion 
of the city zoning law, in the operatic, of 
a bakery in a building for which a s{ore 
permit had been issued. This is the {irst 
legal step the city has been forced to | ike 
to enforce its zoning law, now one ir 
old. 
Joseru A. Leste, 


INDIANAPOLIS 
A business of ordinary volume was 
transacted last week in the loca! ur 
market. Interest of buyers is rither 
languid under the influence of ‘igh 
prices. Competition is exception lly 


keen. Some mills in this territory «are 
still working on old orders. 

Prices quoted, Sept. 5, for flour m ‘led 
in Indianapolis: soft winter wheat at- 
ents, $8@9.50 bbl; hard winter \ vat 
patents, $7.75@9; soft winter wheat »at- 
ents, $8@9. 


Receipts of winter wheat in loca! |cr- 


ritory are of such small volume hat 
premiums offered are record brea ing 
for this time of the year. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the «all 


of the Indianapolis Board of ‘Ty de, 
f.o.b., 414%2c to New York, Sept 5: 
wheat, No. 2 red $1.61@1.64, No. 2 | ird 
$1.50@1.55; oats, No. 2 white 37 .@ 
384c, No. 3 white 36@37c. 

Output of mills in Indianapolis, wi \\ a 
weekly capacity of 22,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Output, P of 


bbls ac 
Aug. 30-Sept. 6 .......... 9,701 
Previous Week ...cssccces 9,852 
ee ee ee 11,590 
ee Se Oe go wnt a.axaas 10,480 


Inspections of grain for the week « | (- 
ed Sept. 5: wheat, 55,000 bus in, 1! \0 
out; corn, 168,000 in, 106,300 out; 
152,000 in, 24,000 out. 

Stocks in store, Sept. 5: wheat 64) 0) 
bus, compared with 783,245 last | 
corn, 353,900, as against 298,375; ts 
612,100, as against 564,185. 

Curis O. Arsio> 





EVANSVILLE 
The flour market last week was 
pressed by the hot weather. Inqui «s 
and commitments were made, but s! ) 
ping orders were slow. The price of 
wheat remains at $1.65 bu at mills, » 1 
$1.62 at stations, with few deliveries «f 
native grain. Quotations for flour, S 
5, f.o.b., Evansville, 98-Ib sacks, car!) id 
lots: best patent, $9.50; first pat 
$9.10; straights, $8@8.70; Kansas, $9 
spring, $9.75; clears, in jutes, first Si 5) 
@8, second $6.50@7.25. 
W. W. Ros 


ATLANTA 


The drouth conditions throughout | 
immediate territory are having much ‘0 
do with restricting business. The fi 
trade is very dull, and jobbers decline » 
buy except for their immediate requi 
ments. Crop conditions have suffe 
considerably during the past two we: 
Flour prices were practically unchan 
last week, ranging on Sept. 5 around 
for soft patents and $8.50 for bak 
patents, in jute. 


J. Hore TicNer 


United States—Buckwheat Flour Expor'- 

Buckwheat flour exports from the Un 
States in the calendar year 1924, in unit 
100 Ibs, with value in dollars, by count! 
of destination: 





To— Amount V 
Belgium . 45 5 
France : 3 
. See ‘ da : 1 , 
Nethenands > 400 1 
England . 23 
CED oo sos > aes 2.065 1 
Nicaragua ...... ‘ 1 
Panama ‘ 2 
BOE, . on 5000006 soced dae 306 1 
Newfoundland and Labra- 

 @u terri ecae 4 
| eer ee eee 1 

. Other British West Indies 30 
(, cweh ¥ oe 11 
Argentina .. 2 
Venezuela .. eee 10 
British India 10 
GEE 8 :4.05.0,0 8 ae 7 
Hongkong 1 
I: Cab wba 04 EN on K5 3 
POR, cicnjneneweive ss 2 

Mata So oi A 2,928 $16,41 
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CANADIAN EXPORT FLOUR PRICES 

Canadian millers are seriously trying to 
meet the complaint of British importers 
of flour that mill prices cabled from this 
side are too high. This criticism is al- 
most universal, and is backed by cable 
offers that are not within a shilling of 
what millers can accept. There has been 
a good deal of close figuring in recent 
months to see if this obstacle in the way 
of active business cannot be overcome, 
but no one seems able to surmount it. 

Caleulations are tiresome and, where 
prices of wheat are changing from day 
today, any example of this difficulty giv- 
er here would be unintelligible by the 
time it reached readers. It may, how- 
ever, be stated that one day last week a 
typical calculation of this kind showed a 
balance of 49c after the miller had paid 
f his wheat, bags and other charges 
necessary to land the wheat at Liverpool. 
Out of this 49¢c he had to find all his 
costs and a profit, if there was to 
he a profit. Of course 49c would not 
cover his milling charges, so the net re- 
sult to the miller? had he accepted the 
business, would have been a loss. 

It is perfectly understood in Canada 
that the importer has to meet the compe- 
tition of British mills which are selling 
much the same kind of flour and, unfor- 
tunately, these mills are able, or at least 

» willing, to sell at a lower price than 
that at which Canadian flour can be land- 
ed in United Kingdom ports. This being 
the ease the alternatives are clear. Eith- 
er the flour exported from Canada must 
be sold at a loss and the difference add- 
ed to domestic prices, or the low-priced 
United Kingdom business must be given 
up until times change. As matters stand 
today, the domestic market is no longer 
on a profitable basis and, therefore, mills 
are unable to reimburse their exporting 
losses from that source. 


TORONTO 

The demand for western spring wheat 
flour is improving. Mills report a fair 
business from day to day, especially since 
the reduction in prices. If wheat prices 
remain steady, a heavy volume of busi- 
ness is expected in the remaining weeks 
of the year. At the moment interest 
centers in the annual game of booking 
bakers’ contracts. There are reports of 
some low quotations for this purpose, but 
so far not much flour has been booked. 
On Sept. 1, mills reduced their list prices 
30e bbl to all eastern Canada, Quota- 
tions, Sept. 5, with comparisons: 
a 9 5 Aug. 29 

9. 


Pop POteOMts . 2... recesccce 00 $9.30 
...... + SRP 8.75 9.05 
ee... SRO (cn oe 8.80 
Tee re re 8.30 8.60 
iy | Se ee 7.40 7.70 
Li GPE ce cere ce cweeeeves 6.15 6.15 
FOGG BOM 6 oc ccc cccwscaes 4.75 4.75 


All prices quoted are per barrel in 98-lb 
jute bags, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal 
basis, less 10c for cash, plus cartage if per- 
formed, Bakers’ discount for quantity pur- 
chases, 20c bbl. 

Ontario Winters.—Ontario mills _re- 
port plenty of local soft winter wheat 
at their doors, and flour is correspond- 
ingly abundant. On Sept. 5 good quality 
90 per cent patents were worth $6@6.10 
bl, in secondhand jute, Montreal 
freights, or $5.85, Toronto. The best 
class of mills asks these figures, but flour 
is to be had from some at about 20c less. 

Export Trade——tThere is a better de- 
mand for springs for export, and mills re- 
port a moderate volume of new business. 
British and European buyers are inter- 
ested, and are placing a considerable 
part of the current new business. The 
British West Indies are also buying more 
freely. Compared with Aug. 29, prices 
for September seaboard loading are 10c 
bbl lower. Quotations, Sept. 5: export 
spring patent per 280 lbs, in jute 140’s, 
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Hunt Bros. to Operate 


Toronto, Ont.—Hunt Bros., Ltd., London, Ont., advises that it has prac- 
tically finished reconstruction of its mill building which was burned in De- 
cember, 1924. Machinery and equipment will not be installed in time to grind 
this year’s crop, but the company in the meantime will take care of its flour 
trade by the temporary use of other mills that are available. 

Friends in the trade will be gratified to know that Hunt Bros., Ltd., is 
soon to be back on the market with its flour brands. ‘This is an old concern, 
and one that would be greatly missed if it were to become inactive in the 


Canadian trade. 
_ 


Western Freight Rate Reduction 


The Canadian board of railway commissioners has issued an order, effec- 
tive not later than Sept. 15, reducing the rates on grain and flour to Pacific 
ports for export to the same proportionate rates that would apply on these 
commodities moving eastward for export. The freight on grain for export 
from Calgary to Vancouver will be reduced from 13.5c to 10.8¢ per cwt. As 
the rate from Calgary to Fort William is 15.6c, British Columbia is well 
pleased, and it is expected that there will be a considerable increase in the 
volume of trade moving to Vancouver for export as a result of this equaliza- 


tion in transportation charges. 








45s, c.i.f., United Kingdom, September 
shipment, 42s 6d October, 41s 6d No- 
vember, and 42s December, seven-day 
terms. 

Ontario winters for export are about 
Is lower than a week ago. Buyers and 
sellers are usually 1@2s apart, but some 
flour is being taken for the United King- 
dom on sellers’ terms. On Sept. 5, cables 
were quoting 37s per 280 lbs, jute, Lon- 
don basis, with sellers mostly holding for 
38s. 

WHEAT 


Ontario winter wheat is plentiful. 
There are numerous reports of smut and 
other damage, but for the most part the 
quality is good. Millers are paying $1.25 
bu for wagon lots at their doors or $1.30 
for car lots of good milling quality on 
track at country points. New crop west- 
ern spring wheat is not yet offering at 
Ontario points, but mills are buying some 
for future delivery at $1.47 bu for No. 1 
northern, track, Bay ports, for Septem- 
ber shipment from Fort William. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Dealers in coarse grains are quite busy. 
Mills are in the market for the better 
grades, and feeding demand is also ac- 
tive. Quotations, Sept. 5: new crop On- 
tario oats, No. 2, 40@44c bu, cars, coun- 
try points; new crop barley, 70@73c; 
standard recleaned screenings, $18 ton, 
track, Bay ports. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS M6 

There has been a good demand from 
both Canadian and United States ex- 
porters for ocean space from Montreal, 
and a fairly active business is being done. 
Available freight on the regular liners 
has been well engaged for September. 
Rates have not changed since a week ago. 
Quotations, Sept. 5: London, Liverpool, 
Manchester 18c per 100 lbs; Glasgow, 
Belfast, Dublin, Hull, Leith, Newcastle, 
Avonmouth 20c; Aberdeen, 28c; Dundee, 
27c; Copenhagen, 27c; Helsingfors, 32c; 
Stockholm, 30c; Hamburg, Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam 19c,—September shipment. 


NOTES 


The Ross Miller biscuit factory, Nap- 
anee, Ont., was damaged $4,000 by fire on 
Aug. 31. 

Threshing returns from some parts of 
Ontario are showing that there is a lot 
of smutty wheat. 

F. W. Snider, of the William Snider 
Milling Co., Ltd., Waterloo, Ont., was in 
Toronto last week. 

A. E. Copeland, president of the Cope- 
land Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., 
spent Sept. 4 in Toronto. 

Wilbert Taylor, flour commission mer- 
chant, Barbados, B. W. I., was in Toron- 


to last week, looking for Canadian mill 
connections. 

Montreal reports light offerings of new 
crop Ontario winter wheat there, and 
prices for spot stocks are said to be firm. 

William Simpson, flour broker, New 
York, spent the week in Ontario visiting 
milling connections and renewing ac- 
quaintanceship with old friends in the 
trade here. 

H. B. Faber, head of the Tavistock 
(Ont.) Milling Co., Ltd., was in Toronto 
on Sept. 4. This company has now a 
daily capacity of 325 bbls flour and is 
usually well employed. 

The shareholders of the Canada Bread 
Co., Ltd., held their annual meeting in 
Toronto on Sept. 2. The proceedings 
were formal, as the financial statement 
had already been made public. 

W. P. Sparr, who was associated with 
the sales department of the Western Ca- 
nadian Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
up to 1924, has joined the staff of the 
Wolverton Flour Mills Co., St. Mary’s, 
and will take charge of the sales depart- 
ment in the Toronto office. 


J. E. Anderson, manager of the To- 
ronto office of the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., has been in western 
Canada attending the funeral of a broth- 
er who died at Lnmsden, Sask. 

Apparently, Canadian mills may look 
for an active season in rolled oats and 
oatmeal. One miller recently wrote to 
this office to say that he was at his wit’s 
end to keep present customers supplied, 
and was quite unable to undertake, with 
his present capacity, any new business 
in this line. 

The Canadian National Exhibition is 
now in progress in Toronto. This is one 
of the most outstanding annual exhibi- 
tions in the world. It stays open for two 
weeks, and the attendance runs to over 
1,500,000. It contains a fine exhibit of 
Canadian manufactures, including flour 
and grain products of every kind. 


Exporters are still actively operating 
in Ontario winter wheat for shipment via 
Baltimore. Considerable quantities of 
this grain have been taken off the mar- 
ket since the harvest for this purpose. 
This is a good thing for the farmer, since 
without this export trade the price of 
winter wheat would probably have fallen 
below its usual relationship with western 
spring. 

Canadian millers are looking forward 
to the annual meeting of the Canadian 
National Millers’ Association, which is to 
be held in Toronto on Sept. 16. This as- 
sociation is growing, and exercises an im- 
portant influence in the Canadian trade. 
This year’s meeting is being held in To- 










ronto for the purpose of making it easy 
for the millers of Ontario to be well rep- 
resented. 





WINNIPEG 

A decided improvement in flour sales 
for domestic consumption is reported 
from mills in practically all portions of 
the Canadian West. Some of the larger 
plants are operating at full capacity. 
This improvement is taken as being the 
beginning of the usual autumn activity, 
and it is generally anticipated that the 
volume of trade from now on should 
steadily increase. Inquiry for flour for 
export account remains quiet, and very 
little new business is being booked. 

On Sept. 5, millers in this part of the 
country announced a reduction of 60c 
bbl, applicable to all grades. For deliv- 
ery between Fort William and the Al- 
berta boundary, top patent springs were 
quoted, Sept. 5, at $9.65 bbl, jute, seconds 
at $9.05, and first clears at $7.45, Fort 
William basis, sight draft. Cotton, 15c 
over this basis. Alberta points 10@30c 
over, and British Columbia and Pacific 
Coast points 30@50c over. Bakers pur- 
chasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

A large volume of trade was registered 
in the wheat market last week. During 
the first part of the week, prices followed 
their downward tendency, but reacted on 
Sept. 3, when improved buying had a 
steadying effect upon the market. Ex- 
port trade of any considerable volume, 
however, has been lacking, although in- 
quiry from over-sea buyers showed a lit- 
tle improvement. In the cash wheat mar- 
ket the demand has been keen, and prices 
stronger. Receipts of new crop wheat 
have been steadily increasing, but there 
is no accumulation of stocks at the Head 
of the Lakes, and everything offered is 
being eagerly taken by Canadian and 
United States milling interests. Demand 
was particularly good for Nos. 1 to 4. 
There was an excellent call for wheat in 
the future positions. 

Prices for No. 1 northern, in store, 
Fort William: 


-——Futures—, 
Cash Oct. Dec. 


Aug. 31. -. $1.54% $1.36% $1.33% 
Sept. 1 . 148% 1.34% 1.31% 
Sept. 2 1.49% 1.33% 1.30% 
Sept. 3 1.56% 1.35% 1.32% 
Sept. 4 1.56% 1.33% 1.30% 
Sept. 6 1.47% 1.32% 1.29% 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending Sept. 3 averaged 
157 cars per day, compared with 39 for 
the preceding seven days, and 59 for the 
corresponding period in 1924. 

Demand for cash oats was heavy, but 
trade was restricted on account of light 
receipts. Throughout the entire session, 
buying was limited to the offerings, which 
consisted of only odd car lots. Offerings 
of barley showed some improvement, but 
are Still insufficient to cover the demand, 
which is excellent. Rye was without 
feature, and prices followed the trend of 
wheat. 

Quotations, Sept. 5: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 5344c bu; barley, 71%c; 
rye, 844c. 

NOTES 

J. Rank, of the Joseph Rank Milling 
Co., Liverpool and London, Eng., was in 
Winnipeg last week. 

Norman P. Lambert, of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, is 
spending a vacation on the Pacific Coast. 

After Sept. 10 the Crow’s Nest rates 
will apply on shipments of grain and 
flour by the Peace River Railway, Al- 
berta. Prairie scale freight rates will 
also come into effect on the same line on 
that date. 

Loadings of wheat in the prairie prov- 
inces are now averaging much higher than 
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those of the same period in 1924. For 
example, on Sept. 4, 2,597,000 bus were 
marketed, compared with 228,000 at the 
same date in 1924. The new wheat in- 
spected so far has averaged 80 per cent 
contract grade. 
G. Rock, 
MONTREAL 

A drop of 30c bbl in the price of 
spring wheat flour was the most inter- 
esting event last week on this market. 
Export business for October shipment 
was fairly active, particularly in the 
earlier part of the week. Demand in 
the home market was fairly steady, espe- 
cially after the price cut. Closing quo- 
tations, Sept. 5: first patents $9 bbl, sec- 
onds $8.50, bakers $8.30, jute, ex-track, 
less 10c bbl for cash. 

Winter wheat new crop offerings were 
very light, and demand was sufficient to 
take up all available supplies. Prices 
did not vary, and closed, Sept. 5, in car 
lots, at $6.70@6.90 bbl, secondhand jute, 
ex-track; broken lots, $7.10@7.30, ex- 
store. 

NOTES 

G. A. Macdonald, of the Quaker Oats 
Co., Peterborough, was here last week. 

J. J. Paige, general manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
and T. Morton, export manager of the 
same company, were recent visitors in 
town. 

F. K. Morrow, of the Standard Mill- 
ing Co., of Canada, was in Montreal last 
week, attending a meeting of the direc- 
tors of the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association. 

W. C. Duncan, New York representa- 
tive of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
was in town last week in company with 
D. A. Campbell, president of the Cana- 
dian National Millers’ Association. 

The two bakeries formerly operated by 
J. A. Brosseau, Ltd., and V. & L. Bros- 
seau, have been merged. The business 
will be carried on in future under the 
name of Brosseau, Ltd., with Victor 
Brosseau as general manager. 

Rapid progress is being made with the 
construction of a new mill at Valley- 
field, being built for McDonald & Robb. 
A formal inauguration is expected to be 
held late this month. The mill will have 
a capacity of 250 bbls a day, and will 
be up to date in every respect. 

Official statistics show that during Au- 
gust 21,251,712 bus grain were shipped 
down the Lachine Canal to Montreal. 
This is 2,500,000 more than were carried 
in May, and nearly 5,500,000 ahead of 
the figures for August of last year. No 
flour was brought down the canal in 
August, although in August, 1924, 61,750 
bags were carried. 

A. E. Perks. 





SELLER IS NOT BOUND BY 
BROKER’S STATEMENTS 


A decision of the Connecticut supreme 
court of errors shows how restricted are 
the powers of a merchandise broker, in 
binding a seller by warranties, represen- 
tations, ete. (Politziner vs. Vanetch, 125 
Atl. 630). It was held that there was no 
implied warranty on the part of a seller 
of sugar that it was suitable for certain 
uses, although a broker who negotiated 
the sale knew that the sugar was being 
bought for such uses. The court reached 
these general conclusions: 

A merchandise broker in selling goods 
is not a general agent of his principal in 
such sense that his statements and infor- 
mation acquired by him are to be imputed 
to the principal. Employment of the 
broker implies nothing more than author- 
ity to bring its principal and customers 
together in order that they may consum- 
mate a sale. The broker cannot enter in- 
to a contract in behalf of the seller or 
otherwise bind him, excepting as special- 
ly authorized. 

One dealing with such a broker is 
bound to know the limits of the latter’s 
authority; ignorance that he is acting as 
a broker will not enlarge his authority to 
bind his principal. A buyer desiring the 
benefit of warranties of quality, etc., 
should have them specially inserted in the 
contract of sale. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





Both the wheat and flour imports of 
China increased in 1924 over 1923. 
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NEW YORK 

The flour market last week was not 
quite so active as in the previous week. 
While there was no cessation in inquiries 
which indicated a sustained interest on 
the part of buyers, sales were not so 
numerous nor was the total volume of 
business so large. Purchases made in the 
previous week were clearly for the pur- 
pose of replenishing stocks or meeting 
other immediate requirements and, these 
having been temporarily taken care of, 
there was somewhat less activity. 

Satisfactory Flour Sales.—The total 
volume of sales, however, was fairly sat- 
isfactory and quite widely distributed, so 
that almost all sellers participated. Gen- 
erally speaking, the market was feature- 
less, save for the fact that southwestern 
and northwestern flours were a great 
deal nearer a parity in price than they 
had been for some time. This was 
brought about by a reduction in the 
price levels of the former, but even with 
this reduction, spring wheat flours still 
seemed to have the call. 

Soft Winter Flour Prices Vary.— 
When the market is colorless, as it is now, 
slight things are frequently viewed as 
features, hence the wide difference be- 
tween the price of eastern soft winter 
wheat flours and western flours of the 
same character may be properly charac- 
terized as a mildly interesting feature. 
This difference, in some instances as 
much as $1 bbl, was caused principally 
by the difference in the price of No. 2 
red wheat at Ohio points and at Balti- 
more. 

The recently published private esti- 
mates on the wheat crop are viewed by 
some as a bearish influence, but there 
seemed to be about as strong feeling in 
the other direction on the part of others. 

Export Trade Dull.—The export situa- 
tion was unchanged last week, and the 
good reports of European crops are re- 
garded as a factor which will produce 
a dull condition for some time. This is 
accentuated by the reduction in the 
spread between prices on Canadian and 
American flours. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Sept. 5: 
spring first patents $8.75@9.25, standard 
patents $8.25@8.60, first clear $7.75@8; 
hard winter short patents $8.75@9.35, 
straights $8@8.50, clear $7.40@7.80; soft 
winter straight (eastern), $7.10@7.35; 
rye, $5.25@5.75,—all in jute. Receipts, 
241,077 bbls; exports, 67,954. 





WHEAT 

The wheat market was fairly steady 
last week, with a bearish feeling preva- 
lent, based largely upon the good crop 
reports from Canada, except at the end 
of the week, when decided advances oc- 
curred. 

Quotations, Sept. 5: No. 2 red, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.68%4; No. 1 dark spring, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.75°4; No. 2 hard win- 
ter, f.o.b., export, $1.69%4; No. 1 northern 
Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.62°%,; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.525%4. Receipts, 809,200 bus; ex- 
ports, 1,264,077. 

OATS 

Oats were. practically unchanged last 
week, fluctuations in prices being only 
fractional. Quotations, Sept. 5: No. 2 
white, 4834c; No. 3 white, 47%c. Re- 
ceipts, 408,000 bus; exports, 307,045. 


BAKERS HOLD GOLF TOURNAMENT 


A good gathering of members of the 
Bakers’ Club of New York was held at 
the Woodmere (L. I.) Country Club on 
Sept. 1, when W. J. Eisner gave a golf 
party. The players were in four classes 
—those who could play the course in 90 
or under forming the first class, other 
classes being composed of players who 
took 91 to 100, 101 to 115 and from 116 
upward. 


There were two prizes for each class, 
which were won as follows: first class, 
first prize A. A. Clarke, second R. D. 
Ward; second class, first prize W. R. 
Morris, second C. R. Rinehart; third 
class, first prize H. F. Freeman, second 
Paul Sanborne; fourth class, first prize 
Farrar Tilney, second J. H. Feely. 

Most of the players remained for din- 
ner at the clubhouse. 


NOTES 

The Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. 
D., recently placed its account with 
Burke & McMahon, New York flour 
brokers. 

E. O. Wright, president of the Wiscon- 
sin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., called 
at this office last week, and reported a 
satisfactory business in eastern markets. 

The New York Flour Club, Inc., held 
its first fall meeting at the Produce Ex- 
change Luncheon Club on Sept. 8 when 
the usual luncheon was served and rou- 
tine business was transacted. The event 
took more of the character of a farewell 
to J. A. Lenhardt, one of the club’s ac- 
tive members who is soon to enter the 
real estate business in Florida. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Flour limits generally are well main- 
tained, though buyers are operating cau- 
tiously and confining purchases to the 
satisfaction of current needs. Demand 
is mostly for spring wheat flour. The 
stock of flour in public warehouses on 
Sept. 1 was 93,530 bbls, compared with 
107,523 a month ago and 99,571 on Sept. 
1, 1924. Receipts of flour for the week 
ending Sept. 5 were 8,266,629 lbs in 
sacks. Exports, 1,000 sacks to Liver- 
pool and Manchester. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Sept. 5: spring first 
patents $9.10@9.35, standard patent 
$8.60@9.10, first clear $8@8.50; hard 
winter short patent $9@9.50, straight 
$8.75@9, soft winter straight $7@7.75; 
rye flour, $6@6.10. 

The wheat market was irregular last 
week, closing quiet at a net decline of 
3e. Receipts, 185,019 bus; exports, 197,- 
955; stock, 1,272,326. Closing quotations, 
Sept. 5: No. 2 red winter, $1.4812@ 
1.5042; No. 3, $1.454%2@147%2; No. 4, 
$1.4342@1.4542; No. 5, $1.4012@1.42'; 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.424%2@ 
1.4442, 

There was a fair inquiry for oats last 
week, and the market ruled firm and ‘ce 
higher under light offerings. Receipts, 
249,412 bus; exports, 270,000; stock, 598,- 
715. Closing quotations, Sept. 5: No. 2 
white, 50@5l1c; No. 3 white, 47@48c. 

MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

According to the monthly grain cir- 
cular issued by the Commercial Ex- 
change, the receipts and exports of flour, 
wheat and corn in August were as fol- 
lows, with comparisons: 


Fleur, Wheat, Corn, 
Receipts— bbls bus bus 
August, 1925.... 204,567 1,281,852 43,121 





i Ae ee 182,906 1,211,933 10,402 
August, 1924.... 197,238 1,694,050 25,197 
August, 1923.... 273,464 2,432,734 59,105 
Exports— 
August, 1925.... 8,629 1,148,185  ..... 
July, 1925....... 7,763 1,072,481 84,825 
August, 1924.... 24,381 1,106,375  ..... 
August, 1923.... 44,416 603,722  .«..... 


NOTES 

Philip R. Markley, grain and feed 
dealer, is at Ocean City, N. J. 

George F. Morton, of J. B. Pultz & 
Co., grain eh ig spending a few days 
at Wildwood, N. 

The Happy a Mills, Inc., with 
$450,000 capital, has obtained a Dela- 
ware charter to deal in feed for live 
stock. 

Jacob B. Pultz, head of the grain firm 
of J. B. Pultz & Co., has returned from 
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Connecticut, where he has spent the last 
three months. 

The Dundas Bros. Co. has been ap 
pointed to represent the Wisconsin \jj]- 
ing Co., Menomonie, Wis., in Philade] 
phia and Camden. 

The Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomo- 
nie, Wis., has appointed L. A. Kley, 
Phoenixville, to represent it in eastern 
Pennsylvania, exclusive of the Philadel- 
phia district. 

Hubert J. Horan, president of the 
Commercial Exchange, is one of a com- 
mittee of three to prepare a program 
for financing the Port of Philade!phia 
ocean traffic bureau next year. 

Among recent visitors on ’change were 
W. L. Mollett, of the Mollett Grain & 
Milling Co., corn miller, Toledo, ())io; 
M. H. Davis, cottonseed meal ma: of 
Little Rock, Ark; C. B. Spaulding, of 
the New Century Co., flour exporter, 
Chicago, and E. W. Kuehn, Toledo, ()jio, 


S. J. Jackson, manager of the Inte rna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Co.’s offic: at 
Boston, was in Philadelphia on Sept. + as 
a guest of Walter T. Roach, manag.» of 
the local branch, and made an inspe« ion 
of the harbor and its facilities «ith 
George F. Sproule, director of wharves, 
docks and ferries. 


Hugh W. Brown, formerly Phil 
phia manager for the Pillsbury Four 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, has been pu‘ in 
charge of the company’s bakery service 
department in the East. The promo ion 
of Mr. Brown left a vacancy in the P| ila- 
delphia managership which was fille by 
W. H. Leederman. 


A stockholders’ meeting of the P!. |a- 
delphia Grain Elevator Co., at the Read 
ing Terminal on Sept. 1, authorized an 
increase in the capital stock to $1,5.\(),- 
000 and an increase in the par valu of 
shares from $40 to $50. The direc ors 
were also authorized to borrow $3,000,)00 
as needed. Bids on the construction of 
the elevator have been received, and an 
award is expected shortly, although no 
official announcement has been made by 
the company. 


Samuet S. Daniri 


BUFFALO 


An improvement in the flour market 
was noted here last week, particul: |) 
in a larger volume of sales. Several «x 
cellent orders were booked by those » !w 
were able to make attractive ofl rs. 
Some reasons for the improved demi:d 
were the scarcity of cash hard winter 
wheat, the high premiums demanded on 
it and the noticeable shrinkage in |\w 
wheat movement from farms to term 
markets. The buying was in favor «1 
spring patents and against hard wint: 
due to the lack of a differential betwion 
the two. An optimistic feeling seem! 
to have replaced the pessimism of 
last few months. 

Exceptional strength was noted in | 
demand for rye flour, which bakers 
using more extensively because of 
lower cost. 

Buffalo quotations, Sept. 5: fancy p 
ents $9.15@9.25, bakers $8.90@9, fi 
clear $7.90@8, second clears $4.50@4 
rye flour, white $5.80@5.90, dark 55 
@5.35. 

Rochester wholesale quotations to | 
trade: patent spring, $10.20@10.40 b! 
winter wheat pastry, $9.90@10; graha 
$9.50@9.60; rye, $7.25@7.50. 

Kansas quotations: fancy patent, 5. 
@8.90; standard, $8.25@8.50. 

Semolina, 47%¢ lb, bulk, Buffalo. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour I 

capacity output of 

bbls bbls tiv 
Aug. 30-Sept. 5.. 238,000 169,841 
Previous week .. 238,000 200,872 


Year ago ....... 233,500 134,268 
Two years ago... 166,500 102,815 

The anticipated heavy movement 
Canadian and domestic spring wh: 
tended to arouse apprehension amo! 4 
buyers. Limits for the week were sha 


‘. ly lower, with a good demand at p 


vailing prices. 

Receipts of oats are dropping 
sharply, and local demand is increasi! 
Cash sales to the trade last week we' 
made at the highest limits on the cro} 
No. 2 white selling at 4544c on Sept. ° 
One mill here has been working full time 
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on the export rolled oat business. Do- 
mestic trade is light. 

There is only a light demand for spot 
barley. Several cars were carried over 
unsold. All-rail 48-lb malting was of- 
fered on Sept. 5 at 83c; in store ex-lake 
was offered at 76c. 

Exporters on Sept. 4 cleaned up all 
available supplies of spot rye at Buffalo, 
estimated at between 600,000 and 700,000 
bus. Rye flour sales increased in vol- 
ume, both for near-by and city trade. 

Stocks of grain at this port for the 
week ending Sept. 5: wheat, 1,799,495 
bus; corn, 385,009; oats, 1,705,649; bar- 
ley, 101,555; rye, 1,106,804. Afloat in 
harbor: wheat, 813,000 bus; corn, 227,- 
000; oats, 231,000; barley, 745,000. 

NOTES 

Charles T. Stork, of Noury & Van der 
Lande, is convalescing at home after his 
serious illness. 

The new storage tanks of the Wash- 


/burn Crosby Co. are expected to be read 
/ for use by Oct. 15. 


Henry P. Werner, president of the 
H-O Cereal Co., with Mrs. Werner, sailed 
on Sept. 3 for Europe. 

Clement H. Cochran, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., who is at Lake of Bays, Can- 
ada, will return this week. 

The Marine Elevator Co. of this city 
will erect a $6,000 office building at the 
junction of Childs Street and Buffalo 
Creek. 

Canal shipments from the opening to 
Aug. 29: wheat, 11,343,000 bus; corn, 316,- 
875; oats, 1,118,317; barley, 4,106,012; 
rye, 957,219. 

The Chester flour mill in Race Street, 
Lockport, one of ¢he oldest landmarks 
of that city, is being razed by recent pur- 
chasers of the site. 

Hf. C. Veatch, local representative of 
the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
left for New York on Sept. 4 for an ex- 
tended business trip. 

Harold Bradt, president and treasur- 
er of the Sunset Feed & Grain Co., left 
Sept. 4 for a trip to the Thousand Islands 
and a short stay in Oswego. 

M. A. Donner, formerly doing business 
at Watertown, N. Y., and previous to 
that at Buffalo, is now connected with 
the Marianna Sales Co., Memphis, Tenn., 
with headquarters at Buffalo. 

A statement by the New York state 
department of farms and markets says 
that wheat growers of this state are 
planning to increase their plantings about 
30 per cent this fall over those of last 
year. 

George P. Urban, Jr., of the George 
Urban Milling Co., a breeder of thor- 
oughbred horses, took many prizes last 
week at the horse show held in connec- 
tion with the annual Erie county fair at 
Hamburg. 

The advanced guard of the executive 
committee in charge of the convention 
of the American Bakers Association and 
allied industries met at the Statler Hotel 
here on Sept. 1 and perfected final ar- 
rangements for the gathering which 
opens on Sept. 14. 

Following the tieup of the big grain 
fleet at Port Colborne, Ont., on the Wel- 
land Canal last week, due to low water, 
comes the announcement of the Canadian 
department of railways and canals that 
there is no danger of a 100 per cent tieup 
on the canal, despite the low water and 
adverse winds. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
was filed in the federal court here on 
Sept. 2 by the Palonini Cafeteria & Res- 
taurant Co. Liabilities are listed at $47,- 
097, and assets at $36,727. The latter 
consist mainly of equipment. The Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. has a judgment for 
$93.08 against the firm. 


Figures made public on Sept. 5 show 
that Buffalo elevators during August re- 
ceived from lake vessels 18,041,000 bus 
grain, compared with 16,797,000 in the 
same month of 1924. Receipts at local 
elevators up to Aug. 31, 1925, totaled 
101,430,000 bus, against 100,520,000 up to 
the same date last year. 


The largest cargo of oats ever taken 
from Buffalo to New York City on a 
canal barge, 50,000 bus, left here last 
week. There were three other barges in 
the fleet, each carrying 30,000 bus oats, 
making the total shipment 140,000 bus. 
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An effort will be made to make the run 
in nine days, which would establish a 
record. 

The legislative commission appointed 
to investigate the state barge canal and 
recommend improvements thereto held its 
first hearing at Albany on Sept. 1 and 
received a report in which an estimate of 
$48,000,000 to provide for such improve- 
ments was made. The next hearing will 
be held at New York City, on Sept. 9-11, 
and among western New York witnesses 
called to appear at that time is James B. 
Stephens, of the Shredded Wheat Co., 
Niagara Falls. 

One of the largest and most model 
grain barns in central New York, located 
on the outskirts of Auburn, was burned 
on Sept. 2, with an estimated loss of 
$40,000. The barn was owned by Cooper 
& Son Co., Inc., which operates a chain 
of markets throughout that section. The 
loss is partly covered by insurance. A 
two years’ supply of wheat, barley and 
oats was burned. The grain barn was 
110 ft long, 40 ft wide and 50 ft high. 
The origin of the blaze could not be de- 
termined. 


M. A. McCarruy. 
BOSTON 


Flour demand in Boston last week was 
moderately active, but only in a small 
way. Some large buyers are showing 
more interest in the market, which is an 
encouraging feature. Purchases made 
were the result of attractive prices of- 
fered by some mills. Other mills, unable 
to compete with these offers, report a 
slow demand. 

The buying tendency was toward 
spring wheat patents and away from 
hard winters. On account of the high 
premiums millers in the Southwest are 
forced to pay for cash wheat, hard win- 
ter wheat patents are quoted in this mar- 
ket at only about 25@35c bbl under 
standard spring patents, when the nor- 
mal difference is usually nearer $1. Buy- 
ers in New England prefer spring pat- 
ents when prices run as closely as they 
do at present. 

There is a more optimistic feeling pre- 
vailing in the local flour market. Buyers 
have not accumulated stocks to the level 
usual at this season of the year. Large 
buyers, while they are not yet purchasing 
to any extent, apparently are ready to 
buy when conditions are favorable. 

Prices of flour, per 196 lbs, in sacks, 
on Sept. 5: spring patents, special short 
$9.60@10, standard $8.50@9.60, _ first 
clears $8.10@8.40; hard winter patents, 
$8.25@9.25;: soft winter patents $8.25@ 
9.25, straight $8.10@8.35, clear $7.50@ 
7.85. 

Stocks at Boston, and receipts during 
the seven days ending Sept. 5, with com- 
parisons: 


7-Receipts— -—Stocks— 

1925 1924 1925 1924 

Flour, bbis.... 22,200 47,976 ..... «sees 
Went, WEB... ssces swrse 6,127 1.419 
ce i Se ee 1,450 a. asses 
Oats, bus..... 33,900 24,050 70,650 8,624 
Rye, BUS...... fo 1,855 967 
pO a eee: ee) ae ra 
Millfeed, tons.. 104 |, Serre ae ee 
Corn meal, bbls eee ere. ee ee 
Oatmeal, cases. 1,000 ..... «ws. ‘y 

RECEIPTS DURING AUGUST 

1925 1924 

2. a EERE RE ECR eee 97,875 134,955 
8” er 41,550 1,700 
CG WEE ws 66-0-0.60 466-080 65 1,425 2,600 
GRE WEG rei sect ceeds .. 257,125 105,650 
ls GN 4-6 5-004 vee none ows ae. § weeen 
Ss, MEE 2 :0:60-0.6: 02 406028 3 ae 
BeeeeewOG, COME 2. ccc ees vcce 132 167 
Corm mend, BRIM 2... cceccs 262 417 
GRAMIORL, CNBOE 0.06.06 bac 0ee 4,928 3,100 
CORSRORE, GEG cc cscccene soeve 100 


There was considerable cutting in the 
prices of white patent rye flour last week, 
but it did not result in any increased de- 
mand, as buyers were suspicious and 
held off. The market is about 50c bbl 
lower. Choice white patent was quoted 
on Sept. 5 at $5.75@6 bbl, in sacks, with 
standard patents at $5.60@5.80, and dark 
rye at $4.90@4.95. 

NOTES 

Oscar L. Johnson, a Boston grain bro- 
ker, left here on Sept. 1 for West Palm 
Beach, Fla., where he will engage in the 
real estate business. 

The Newcastle Lumber & Grain Co. 
has been incorporated at Damariscotta, 
Maine, with $200,000 capital stock, to 
deal in flour, hay, grain and lumber. 

The stock of unsold flour in Boston on 
Sept. 1 in the hands of jobbers and other 
wholesalers was 30,886 bbis, compared 





with 30,274 on Aug. 1 and 35,017 a year 
ago. 

Robert E. Gubbins has been elected 
secretary-treasurer of the Boston Flour 
and Grain Club to fill the unexpired term 
of R. W. Sawyer, who has resigned to en- 
gage in other business. 

Edward J. Donahue and Edward F. 
Clapham, both well-known Boston grain 
brokers and members of the Boston 
Grain & Flour Exchange, have formed a 
partnership under the firm name of 
Donahue & Clapham. 

The bakers of New Hampshire, par- 
ticularly those around Manchester and 
Nashua, held a meeting on Sept. 2 at the 
Carpenter Hotel, Manchester, N. H. 
There was a good attendance, with sev- 
eral speakers of prominence. 

Exports from Boston during the seven 
days ending Sept. 5, with comparisons: to 
Germany, 50,000 bus domestic oats, 43,- 
274 bus domestic barley, 10,498 bus bond- 
ed barley; to Liverpool, 40,514 bus bond- 
ed wheat; to Havana, 7,000 bus bonded 
oats, 500 sacks bonded flour. 

A special Pullman will leave Boston on 
Sept. 13 for Buffalo, to accommodate the 
bakers going from New England to the 
bakers’ convention. As the railroads 
have granted a special rate of full fare 
out and half fare for the return trip, a 
large attendance from New England is 
anticipated. Corwin Wickersham, dis- 
trict manager for The Fleischmann Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., is in charge of trans- 
portation arrangements. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 

Flour last week showed little change in 
price, though demand suffered consider- 
ably in comparison. The downward trend 
of wheat was the reverse of what was ex- 
pected and, consequently, inaction was 
the order of the day. Of course there 
were exceptions to the rule, notably where 
some buyer would venture to make a low 
offer for a round lot of stuff and have 
it accepted by some big mill which could 
not resist the temptation. It was re- 
liably reported that at least one 2,500- 
bbl sale of standard spring patent at $8, 
cotton, was made under such circum- 
stances. There have been other indica- 
tions of late that the leading millers are 
determined to get the big contracts on 
this crop, regardless of the cost. 

All mills were anxious for business 
last week. One buyer was so much im- 
pressed with the quality of the new south- 
western product, compared with that of 
the Northwest, that he actually paid a 
premium of 15c bbl to obtain it. This was 
most unusual, and is probably the first 
time it has ever occurred. At the close 
hard winters were again plentiful at the 
same price as springs. A good business 
was done in near-by soft winter straight, 
principally at $6.25, bulk, and $6.40 in 
secondhand cottons, with a few offerings 
held up to $6.65, sacks. 

Closing prices, Sept. 5, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 55@65c more in 
wood, 5@10c less in jute, or 15@25c less 
in bulk: spring first patent $8.65@8.90, 
standard patent $8.15@8.40; hard winter 
short patent $8.65@8.90, straight $8.15@ 
8.40; soft winter short patent $7.15@ 
7.65, straight (near-by) $6.40@6.65; rye 
flour, white $5.60@5.85, dark $4.60@4.85. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 22,- 
745 bbls, 4,319 of which were destined 
for export. Week’s exports were 4,814 
bbls. 

Cash wheat last week was 2%@3%c 
lower than in the previous week, with 
stocks comprising mostly new soft win- 
ter. Closing prices, Sept. 5: spot No. 2 
red winter, domestic $1.52%, garlicky 
$1.48% ; new southern by boat, spot No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, domestic, $1.47%; 
No. 3 $1.43%, No. 4 $1.39%, No. 5 
$1.36%; bag lots by sample, $1.40@ 
1.47%, according to quality and condi- 
tion. 

Of the 273,111 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Sept. 5, 256,125 went 
to export elevators. Exports were 188,- 
000 bus, 120,000 domestic and 68,000 Ca- 
nadian. Receipts of Canadian wheat for 
the week were 136,068 bus; stock, 424,257. 
Receipts of new southern wheat so far 
this season are 1,084,927 bus; for the same 
period last year, 980,525. Closing price 
on Sept. 5 of new southern contract 
grade, $1.47% ; last year, $1.27%. 

Oats prices, Sept. 5: No. 2 white, do- 
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mestic, new, 47@47'2c; No. 3 white, do- 
mestic, new, 46@46%c. 
NOTES 

The seamen’s strike is spreading, and 
threatens to become serious. 

Vessel arrivals at this port in August 
were given as 225, against 231 in July. 

The Japanese steamer India Maru and 
the British steamer Elswick Park are 
here to load full cargoes of wheat for 
Europe. 

It is claimed that 550,000 farms have 
radio sets, compared with 365,000 a year 
ago and 145,000 in 1923. 

Baltimore received in August 117,830 
bbls flour, against 140,441 last year, and 
exported 29,065, against 83,078. 

Exports from here last week were 4,814 
bbls flour, 188,000 bus wheat, 40,000 
bus oats and 151,667 bus barley. 

Blanchard Randall, of Gill & Fisher, 
grain exporters, has returned from an 
extended outing in New England. 

Millfeed receipts here in August, 1,350 
tons; last year, 507. Receipts from Jan. 
1 to Sept. 1, 9,467 tons; last year, 7,677. 

Grain receipts at Baltimore in August 
were 2,518,491 bus; last year, 1,651,359. 
Grain exports in August, 2,525,493 bus; 
last year, 1,080,617. 

J. Ross Myers, president of the Balti- 
more Flour Club and head of J. Ross 
Myers & Son, flour jobbers, is back from 
a month’s vacation spent at Eaglesmere, 
Pa. 

A. W. Mears, president of the Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce and head of 
White & Co., flour and semolina, who left 
last week for some deepwater fishing off 
the coast of Virginia, has returned, but 
reports poor luck owing to unfavorable 
weather conditions. 

William H. Hayward, of Hayward & 
Co., brokers and agents for flour, feed 
and grain, has gone to his old home, on 
the eastern shore of Maryland, for a two 
weeks’ holiday. His partner, H. Frank 
Mellier, who has been recuperating at 
Ocean City, was due home on Sept. 8. 

Visitors last week included A. J. 
Oberg, manager of the Christian Mills, 
Minneapolis; M. A. Diehl, district man- 
ager for the Larrowe Milling Co., De- 
troit, Mich., with headquarters at Phila- 
delphia; D. W. Hershey, formerly a mill- 
er of York, Pa; Rolf Weneker, Ham- 
burg, Germany. 

Flour receipts at Baltimore from Jan. 
1 to Sept. 1, 1,007,187 bbls; same period 
last year, 894,586. Flour exports from 
Jan. 1 to Sept. 1, 459,266 bbls; last year, 
357,653. Grain receipts from Jan. 1 to 
Sept. 1, 18,369,293 bus; last year, 15,685,- 
760. Grain exports from Jan. 1 to Sept. 
1, 21,386,760 bus; last year, 15,057,587. 

C. H. Dorsey. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

There is keen competition in the local 
flour market. So-called short patent 
springs have been sold as low as $8.25 
bbl, basis 98’s, delivered, Pittsburgh rate 
points. Some Kansas mills seem deter- 
mined to meet spring wheat competition, 
and are accepting business at rather low 
figures. It is apparent that, in many 
cases, mills are permitting the buyer to 
name his price. 

The trade seems to realize that it is 
well to pick up bargains in well-known 
brands and is buying somewhat more 
freely than a few days ago. Buying is, 
however, spasmodic. Spring wheat leads 
in volume of future bookings, but there 
also has been considerable Kansas sold 
ahead in this market. The bakery situa- 
tion in this region is good. 

Quotations, Sept. 5, cotton 98’s, deliv- 
ered, Pittsburgh rate points in West Vir- 
ginia: spring patent, $8.90@9.75; hard 
winter patent, $9@9.65; soft winter pat- 
ent, $8.50@9.25. 

NOTES 

W. K. Weaver, Cedar Grove, is build- 
ing a new frame building from which he 
will handle flour and feed in car lots. 

Mr. Grady, manager of the Purity 
Bakery, Charleston, and Beckley (W. 
Va.) Baking Co., is on an extended vaca- 
tion. 

Several prominent bakers from this 
section will visit the convention at Buf- 
falo Sept. 14-19. Some of them will 
motor through and will take their fami- 
lies along. Ray A. Frame. 






















































































































THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Millfeed Demand.—The millfeed market is comparatively inactive, but 
prices remain fairly firm, owing to small offerings by mills. Buyers are gen- 
erally bearish, in view of heavy prospective mill production to fill flour orders 
booked for delivery between now and the first of the year. Mills, however, are 
finding an outlet on old contracts for all millfeed output on current produc- 
tion. Middlings, in the Northwest, are well sold ahead, and prices are high. 
Southwestern mills find it difficult to sell either straight or mixed cars of hard 
winter wheat feed east of the Mississippi River, owing to the fact that north- 
western mills are so far under the Kansas City market. 

Prices.—Millfeed prices in the principal producing centers are 50c@$1 


under those of a week ago. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Cuicaco.—Millfeed was a little firmer 
last week, not due to any special activity, 
although buyers displayed a little more 
interest, but to stronger grain markets 
and the extremely hot weather. Some 
dealers look for improved buying on ac- 
count of poor pasturage, but demand 
does not show much life. Mixers are 
more active buyers, but sales to them 
last week were not of large volume. Of- 
ferings are not plentiful, but some in the 
trade look for increased production on 
account of larger flour sales, and feel 
that the advance will not be of long dura- 
tion. 

Spring bran was quoted, Sept. 5, at $26 
@26.50 ton, hard winter bran $27.25@28, 
standard middlings $29@29.50, flour mid- 
dlings $32.50@34.50, and red dog $40@43. 

MitwavkeE.—Dullness in the millfeed 
market has become more pronounced, de- 
spite the fact that a good many traders 
looked for a material increase in activity 
owing to the drouth. In the Wisconsin 
dairy belt, showers on Sept. 5 relieved the 
situation somewhat. Early last week 
there was a pressure of new offerings be- 
cause of the active flour trade. Some 
large handlers appeared willing to con- 
tract for deferred supplies when obtain- 
able at, or close to, prompt prices. Later, 
prices assumed a steadier tone. 

Nominal quotations, Sept. 5: standard 
bran $26@26.50 ton, winter bran $28.70 
(@29.20, standard middlings $29.50@30, 
flour middlings $32.50@33.50, red dog 
$40@42, cottonseed meal $39.50@44.50, 
and gluten feed $39.30, in 100-lb sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Sr. Louis.—A slightly easier feeling is 
evident in the local millfeed market, and 
business is rather quiet. There is no gen- 
eral demand, the only buying reported 
being scattered and for small amounts. 
Offerings are freer, and some southwest- 
ern mills which heretofore have stead- 
fastly refrained from making any offer- 
ings are reported to have offered mill- 
feed in this market. The general belief 
is that business will open up in the near 
future, and when it does, buying should 
be in fairly large volume. Quotations, 
Sept. 5: soft winter bran $26.50@27.50 
ton, hard winter bran $25.50@26.50, and 
gray shorts $34.50@35.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapouis.—The millfeed situation 
is really unchanged for the week. Late 
last week a little activity developed, but 
it was short-lived. A few jobbers, par- 
ticularly at outside points, became bull- 
ish, and bought rather heavily. Since 
then they have become sellers. 

City mills hold prices firm at 50c ton 
under last week’s levels. Their quota- 
tions, however, are nominal. Interior 
mills are free sellers, although thus far 
they have shown little inclination to shade 
their quotations. City mills are still be- 
hind on deliveries against old contracts, 
particularly for standard middlings, and 
while this situation lasts they will hold 
prices firmly. 

The trade, however, is impressed with 
the reports of heavy flour sales, and is 
waiting for lower prices on feed when 
operations increase. Singularly enough, 
bids for October forward shipment are in 
line with spot. 

For prompt or September shipment 
mills quote bran at $23@23.50 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $26.50, flour middlings $32 
@34, red dog $40, wheat mixed feed $28 


@32, and rye middlings $26, in 100-Ib 
sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Sept. 8 Year ago 
BOOM oes esusecess Bo cece @23.00 $.....@22.50 
Stand. middlings.. .....@26.00 24.50@25.00 
Flour middlings.. 29.00@30.00 29.50@30.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 38.00@40.00 37.00@38.00 

Dututu.—The millfeed market has 
shown no change. Mills are sold up for 
this month, and if any small lots do be- 
come available, they are picked up by 
customers in split cars of flour. There 
is some inquiry, indicating that buyers 
have decidedly bearish views on the fu- 
ture market. 


Great Faris.—There was a slight re- 
cession in the price of millfeed last week. 
Quotations on Sept. 5: bran $28 ton, 
standard middlings $31, f.o.b., Great 
Falls, in car lots. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry.—The light millfeed de- 
mand is offset by the small offerings by 
mills, with a resultant steady, inactive 
market. Some small flurries occurred 
early last week, when a central states 
mixer resold some September bran in the 
Southwest at $23.50 ton. This price was 
substantially under the quotations of 
mills at the time, and served to break 
the market temporarily. Most of the 
loss was later recovered, and prices at 
the end of the week were unchanged. 

The fact that northwestern mills are 
so far under the Kansas City market in 
quoting bran has made it virtually im- 
possible to sell either straight or mixed 
cars of hard winter wheat feed east of 
the Mississippi River. Southern and 
southeastern states are moderate buyers, 
and local territory continues to furnish 
an outlet. There is no interest on the 
part of either buyers or sellers regard- 
ing future feed. 

Demand for shorts is not as brisk as in 
other recent weeks, and prices are about 
50c ton lower. 

Quotations, Sept. 5, car lots, Kansas 
City: bran, $25@25.50; brown shorts, 
$30.50@31.50; gray shorts, $34.50. 


Arcuison.—The millfeed market fluc- 
tuated almost as violently last week as 
the wheat market, due to the prevailing 
high prices and very low stocks. At one 
time bran broke down to $35 ton, mill- 
run $30 and shorts $34. As these figures 
curtailed offerings considerably, millfeed 
later reacted, influenced to some extent 
by the advance in corn, and at the close 


of last week bran was selling at around 
$26 ton, mill-run $31, and shorts $35. 

Mills are hardly able to supply the 
local territory with feed. Consequently, 
local feed prices are not on a shipping 
basis to eastern points which can be sup- 
plied from the Northwest. There is some 
interest in deferred deliveries, but mills, 
in most instances, are refusing to sell. 

Satrva.—Active demand marked the 
feed situation last week, gray shorts be- 
ing most in request. Quotations, mixed 
cars, basis Kansas City, Sept. 5: bran, 
$1.20@1.85 ecwt; mill-run, $1.40@1.50; 
gray shorts, $1.70@1.75. 

Ox.tanoma Crry.—The millfeed de- 
mand showed a little decline last week, 
but the jobbing trade has not nearly 
been supplied with stocks. Mills were 
selling all the feed they made, but were 
going less into the markets of other 
states to fill deficiencies. Prices were at 
the level of previous weeks, shorts closing 
on Sept. 5 at $1.90 cwt, straight bran at 
$1.45, mill-run bran $1.60, and wheat 
gray shorts $1.90. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Totepvo.—Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted on Sept. 4 at $30.25@31.50 ton, 
mixed feed $32@34.25, and middlings $34 
@37.25, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansvitte.—The millfeed market last 
week showed renewed strength, demand 
equalling the supply. Quotations, Sept. 
5, carload lots: bran, $32.50@33 ton; 
mixed feed, $35@35.50; shorts, $36.50 
@37. 


THE EAST 

Burrato.—Bran began to slip last 
week, and was weak at $28 ton, but 
strengthened later, being quoted on Sept. 
5 at $28.50. Middlings continue firm, 
maintaining a $2 differential over bran. 
Second clears were easier, selling at $4.60 
bbl. Mixed feeds and flour middlings 
were unchanged at $38. Red dog was 
offered at $45. 

Battimore. — Millfeed remained un- 
changed last week, with a little firmer 
feeling in spring bran, but with only, a 
light demand prevailing generally. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 5, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $31@32; soft winter, bran, 
$35@36; standard middlings, $34@35; 
flour middlings, $41@42; red dog,. $46.50 
@4i7. 

Boston.—The millfeed market was 
easy early last week, but was firmer at 
the close. Demand, however, was dull 
during the entire week. Quotations, 
prompt or near-by shipment, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton, Sept. 5: spring bran $32.50 
@383, standard middlings $35.50@36, 
flour middlings $41.50@42, mixed feed 
$36@41.50, red dog $49, cottonseed meal 
$43.50@48.50. 

PuiapetpHia.—There is not much 
millfeed offered, but demand is slow and 
the market is easier. Quotations, Sept. 
5, for prompt shipment, per ton: spring 
bran $32.50@33, hard winter bran $33@ 
33.50, soft winter bran $35@35.50, stand- 
ard middlings $35@35.50, flour middlings 
$43@43.50, and red dog $49.50@50.50. 


THE SOUTH 


Norro.x.—Feed prices, averaged lower 
last week. Inquiries have been reported 
as slowing up, but jobbers and brokers 
report the demand seasonal. Quotations, 
Sept. 5: red dog, $47.50@48 ton; flour 
middlings, $38@40; standard middlings, 
$34.50@35 ; bran, $31@32. 

Atitanta.—Due to a lack of offerings, 
the local millfeed market is dull. Stocks 





Chicago 
Spring bran .. 
Hard winter bran. 27.25@28.00 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Sept. 
8, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, 


Minneapolis 
.».-$26.00@26.50 $23.00@23.50 $ 


Soft winter bran... .....@.... 000.06 gee eeeee@..... 26.50@27.50 35.00@36.00 
Stand. middlings*. 29.00@29.50 .....@26.50 .....@30.50 .....@..... 34.00@35.00 
Flour middlingst.. 32.50@34.50 32.00@3 4.00 «+++. @34.50 34.50@35.50 41.00@42.00 
i are 40.00@43.00 .....@40.00  .....@..... sc eeee@..... 46.50@47.00 
Buffalo Philadel phia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ...... Sudics @ 28.00 $32.50@33.00 $32.75@33.25 $30.50@31.50 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran. .....@..... 33.00@33.50 .....@..... 30.50@381.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran... .....@29.00 35.00@35.50 .....@..... 31.75@32.75 29.00@32.00 
Stand. middlings*. .....@31.50 35.00@35.50 35.75@36.00 32.00@33.00 34.00@37.00 
Flour middlingst.. .....@38.00 43.00@43.50 42.00@42.25 39.00@40.00 .....@..... 
Oe ea ere @45.00 49.50@50.50 .....@48.75 49.00@50.00 ee 


per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Baltimore 


St. Louis 
e $31.00 @32.00 
wT. 


Kansas City 
«+++» @24.50 25.50@26.50 
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are generally very light, and there is 
shortage of local feedingstuffs. Hay re 
ceipts are small, and the price is soime- 
what higher. 

Nasuvitte.—No changes of impor- 
tance are reported in the millfeed yar- 
ket. Fair demand is reported by mills, 
and asking prices are maintained, quota- 
tions on Sept. 5 being: soft winter wijeat 
bran, 100-lb bags, per ton, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $29@31; standard :,jid- 
dlings, $34@387. 

Evansvitte.—Demand for feed was 
less than ever last week. Prices on 
Sept. 5: bran $29.50@30.50 ton, standard 
middlings $32@33, bran middlings =34@ 
37.50, red dog $45.50@46.50. 


Mempnis.—Millfeed is in slightly |et 
ter demand, and local stocks are |j hit. 
Mills in the Southwest have been offering 
very little here, as their prices were {oo 
high to compete with those east of the 
river. Wheat bran was quoted on Se})!. :3 
at $27.75@28 ton, and gray shorts at 
$37.50@38. A better demand for dairy 
feeds is stimulating the inquiry for both 
bran and shorts. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattte.—The millfeed market sho ««:| 
further signs of weakness last wes, 
caused by increased supplies. Tidewa‘«r 
mills have been operating more heay 
and interior mills, which have made lar 
bookings of flour to southeastern m 
kets, are making liberal offerings of fe: «1. 
Washington mill-run was quoted by |. 
mills last week at $35 ton in straiv\t 
cars. Very little Montana feed has !.\) 
offered here recently, and most of 
sold some time ago has gone into c 
sumption. Recent sales have been arow: | 
$32 ton for mixed feed. 


San Francisco.—Demand was sligh)' 
stronger in the millfeed market last we: 
with prices steady. Kansas red bran v 
quoted on Sept. 5 at $38@39 ton, car lots, 
f.o.b., San Francisco and other Califor 
common points. Shipments of bran fro 
Washington and Oregon showed 
creases, the quotation being $36@3(.\\) 
ton, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco a: 
common points. Middlings were quoi! 
at $50@54 ton, shorts $37@39, and m 
run $36@38. 

Los Anceves.—The millfeed market ‘1 
southern California was unsteady !::t 
week, and only a small volume of siivs 
was handled. Arrivals from the Mid 
West and the North were fair, howev:r 
and local stocks on hand are increasi 
in preparation for a greater demand 
the fall. Quotations, Sept. 4: Kan: 
bran, $35.50 ton; Utah-Idaho red m 
run $37, white mill-run $39, blended m 
run $38; cottonseed meal, $41. 


Porttanp.—The millfeed market hol 
steady to firm, with mill-run quoted © 
Sept. 5 at $33 ton, and middlings at $15 
in straight cars. Stocks here are moi 
erate. There is a fair amount of feed 
ing in this territory, and demand frou 
California continues very good. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—The production of bran and 
shorts is increasing. So far mills hav: 
been able to dispose of their output, but 
later on, offerings will probably be heav) 
enough to weaken prices. In the mean 
time there is no change to report. Quo 
tations, Sept. 5: bran $28 ton, shorts $30, 
middlings $36, jute, mixed cars, spot 
cash, delivered Ontario points. 

For export to the United States, bran 
with mill-run screenings is quoted at 
$20.50 ton. and shorts at $22.50, f.o.b., 
cars, Fort William. 


Wiynirec.— Millers in the prairie 
provinces again report an excellent de 
mand for bran and shorts. Local sales 
are good, and eastern points are absorb 
ing the balance of the output. Quota 
tions, Sept. 5: Fort William basis, bran 
$25 ton and shorts $27; Saskatchewan. 
bran $25 and shorts $27; Alberta, bran 
$26 and shorts $28; British Columbia. 
bran $28@30 and shorts $30@32; Pacific 





Coast, bran $31 and shorts $33. 


MonrTreat.—Fairly brisk business fea- 
tured the millfeed market last week, and 
all available supplies were taken by pur- 
chasers. The market was firm, and prices 
closed unchanged, on Sept. 5, as follows: 
bran $28.25 ton, shorts $30.25, middlings 
$36.25, with bags, ex-track, less 25c ton 
for cash. 
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EUROPE 

Lonpox, Ena., Aug. 12.—Mill offals 
are very firm, with bran offering at £7 
2s 6d and middlings at £8 2s 6d@£8 5s, 
ex-mill. Argentine pollards are also a 
shade lower on the week, with passage 
parcels offering at £6 5s, c.i.f:, July-Au- 
gust at £6 12s 6d and August-Septem- 
ber £6 17s 6d. Fancy Plate middlings 
are offered for August-September ship- 
ment at £8 15s, c.i.f. Cottonseed cakes 
are a little harder to buy, with offers of 
London made at £8 10s@£8 15s ton, ex- 
mill. For cake made from Bombay seed, 
the price is unchanged at £7 15s. 

Liverpoot, Ena., Aug. 19.—Mill offals 
are firm and occasionally higher, a mod- 
erate trade being reported. Trading in 
oil cakes is rather light. American lin- 
seed cake is offered at £12 ton, c.i.f., for 
September shipment, and at £12 2s 6d, 
cif. for October-December. River 
Plate linseed cake is quoted at £12 10s 
for August shipment, and at £12 12s 6d 
for August-September. Egyptian unde- 
corticated cottonseed cake, October-Jan- 
uary shipment, is offered at £8 2s 6d, ex- 
ship. 

Betrast, Ir—ELAND, Aug. 17.—Mill of- 
fals have been in poor demand, without 
any change in price. Best white bran is 
£83 5s ton, Belfast, delivered, but Dub- 
lin is fully 5s dearer. Red bran is £7 
10s in all districts, and demand is strong- 
er on. the cheaper brands than on the 
higher quality. Pollards and sharps are 
unchanged at £9@10. 





| MIXED FEEDS | 


Cuicaco.—Mixed feeds have not under- 
gone much change? Demand is spotted, 
and buying is mainly for immediate or 
near-by requirements. Dairy feeds are 
not moving in any volume. New cotton- 
seed meal is being offered at lower levels, 
and dealers are holding off. Poultry feed 
prices have been advanced about $1 ton, 
and there has been some buying for de- 
ferred delivery. Manufacturers look for 
heavy bookings later, as stocks are said 
to be light, and pasturage is poor. 

Sr. Lovis——Manufacturers of mixed 
feed are still complaining of very quiet 
business. Buyers are not interested in 
hooking for future requirements, and al- 
though stocks are very low, buying for 
immediate requirements is not active. 
‘The excessively hot weather occurring at 
this time is rapidly drying up pastures, 
and is very injurious to other feeds. 
Mixed feed manufacturers anticipate ac- 
tive business in the fall and, judging from 
general conditions, this opinion: is well 
founded. Quotations show very little 
change. 

NasHviLLeE.—Better demand was re- 
ported last week by manufacturers of 
mixed feed. The severe drouth is re- 
sulting in increased requirements in 
some sections. Mills were operating on 
a basis of about 50 per cent of capacity. 
Prices, Sept. 4: horse feed, 100-lb bags, 
$35@44.50 ton; dairy feed, $39@50; 
poultry scratch feed, $50@57; poultry 
mash feed, $64@74. 

Mempuis.—Demand for horse and 
mule feed continues limited, although it 
is slightly better than last month. Feed- 
ers are taking as little as possible, but 
the credit situation is improving, as cot- 
ton is selling more freely. Widespread 
drouth and very high temperatures have 
stimulated the buying of dairy feeds, 
some saying that feeding is almost up to 
midwinter volume. Poultry feeds are 
also tending to show some improvement, 
but dealers are taking only enough to 
keep stocks sufficient to fill orders with- 
out delay. The rising tendency of the 
raw material gives the entire mixed feed 
market a steady tone. Dealers on Sept. 
5 quoted for September-October ship- 
ment at $32.50 ton for 36 per cent, $35.50 
for 41 and $37@37.50 for 43. ° 


FLOUR CLUB MEETING POSTPONED 

Cuicaco, Itt.—The meeting of the 
Chicago Flour Club arranged for Sept. 
10 by Fred Larsen, the president, has 
been postponed until the evening of Sept. 
24, owing to the fact that the Flour Job- 
bers’ Exchange has a meeting scheduled 
for Sept. 10. 

The meeting will be held at the At- 
lantic Hotel, where dinner will be served 
at 6:30 p.m. 
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Weather in the Northwest continues 
unusually favorable for the harvesting, 
threshing and marketing of flaxseed. 
Rains have fallen, ending the drouth that 
had lasted more than a month, but they 
are not reported as excessive. Heavy 
and unwelcome rainfall in Canada is said 
to be interfering with the proper har- 
vesting of flax there. 

Late flax is now being cut in North 
Dakota and eastern Montana. Threshing 
returns are coming in slowly, but re- 
ports from correspondents of Minneapo- 
lis grain dealers indicate that the late 
flax is small and thin, due to dry weather, 
and many fields on light soil are said to 
be very poor. 

Flaxseed advanced strongly last week, 
then lost part of the gain on profit taking. 
At the close on Tuesday, Sept. 8, the 
Minneapolis September option was near- 
ly 4c higher than at the close on the pre- 
vious Tuesday, and Ic lower than last 
week’s peak. 

Notwithstanding the high premium be- 
ing paid, very little new seed has arrived 
in Duluth, according to the Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co., which states that it 
will be several weeks before mills between 
Minneapolis and New York harbor are 
running at full capacity. Receipts at 
Minneapolis are liberal. 

Advancing prices in this country have 
caused higher prices in Europe for both 
oil and cake, following increased pur- 
chasing in Argentina by American crush- 
ers. 

Oil meal prices are firm and slightly 
higher than last week, with a fair in- 
quiry. Buyers are inclined to anticipate 
their future requirements, with the conse- 
quence that October shipment is at a 
premium of 50c over spot. Export in- 
quiry remains good, and fair sales are re- 
ported for both prompt and forward de- 
livery. 

Dututn.—A bulge of 9%@llc early 
last week in the flaxseed market was at- 
tributed to the entrance of outside crush- 
ing demand for immediate filling. In 
their eagerness to get requirements, out- 
side crushers practically disregarded 
prices. With this demand satisfied, in- 
creasing pressure from the selling side 
appeared and led to price reductions. 
Anticipation of a large accumulation of 
country orders reaching the pit follow- 
ing the Labor Day holiday and the piling 
up of large receipts at northwestern 
markets was partly responsible for the 
large price reduction at the close of last 
week. ‘The cash demand holds well. 


Mu.wavker.—Little change is noted in 
asking prices for linseed meal, although 
the market is inclined to be somewhat 
firmer. This is due to the refusal of 
crushers to meet the general demand of 
intending buyers to shade the market, 
both for prompt and later shipment. 
Business is only fair, but prospects ap- 
pear brighter. Production is increasing, 
but a normal demand will keep matters 
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regulated to a satisfactory extent. Nom- 
inal quotations, Sept. 5, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$45.50@46.50 ton. 


Mrnneaporis.—Despite the heavy re- 
ceipts of flaxseed, and the fact that lin- 
seed mills are again running close to ca- 
pacity, oil meal prices are very firm and, 
if anything, higher than a week ago. 
Crushers report fair inquiry, with buyers 
disposed to anticipate their needs. In 
consequence, for October forward ship- 
ment a premium of 50c ton over spot is 
asked in all markets. Current quotations: 
Minneapolis, $43.50 ton for September 
shipment; Chicago, $45.50; Toledo and 
Buffalo, $45. 

Export inquiry is still good, fair sales 
being reported for both prompt and for- 
ward delivery. Oil cake is quoted at 
$46.50@47 ton, f.a.s.. New York City. 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to 5, 
1925, compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

--Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 





Minneapolis .... 963 309 231 62 
Duluth ......... 189 17 104 eee 
Totals ....... 1,152 326 335 52 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Sept. 5, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1923, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


r— Receipts——~ -—In store—— 
1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 








Minneapolis 963 309 500 98 20 45 
Duluth..... 189 17 70 312 20 135 
Totals.. 1,152 326 570 410 40 180 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -——Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 








Sept. 1 ...$2.52% 2.52 2.57 2.56 2.57% 
Sept. 2... 2.56 2.56 2.61 2.60 2.61 
Sept. 3. 2.57% 2.57 2.61% 2.60% 2.60% 
Sept. 4... 2.55 2.53% 2.58 2.57 2.57% 
Sept. 5 . 2.50% 2.49 2.55 2.54 2.55 
Sept. 7 . Holiday 


Cuicaco.—Linseed meal is very quiet, 
and in spite of increased production of 
crushers, prices remain steady. Buyers 
are holding off until prices are closer to 
their ideas, as they feel the present levels 
are too high. Linseed meal was quoted, 
Sept. 5, at $44@45 ton, Chicago. 


Burrato.—There was some increase in 
receipts of flaxseed at this port last week, 
and mills are running better. Oil meal 
for October was quoted on Sept. 5 at 
$45.50 ton. 


Boston.—Old linseed meal advanced $1 
ton last week for mill shipment, but there 
is very little offering and no demand, as 
prices are considered too high, compared 
with those of cottonseed meal. Shippers 
are now quoting $52 ton, in 100-lb sacks. 
No improvement in demand is expected 
until new meal appears, when a break in 
prices is expected. 


Winnirec.—The domestic demand for 
oil cake and meal was extremely dull in 
this market last week. Export trade is 
active, and prices are unchanged. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 5: oil cake, ton lots, in bags, 
$42, and oil meal $44, f.o.b., Winnipeg. 








United States—Bran and Middlings Exports 
Exports of bran and middlings from the United States, with principal countries of 
destination, for the calendar years from 1918 to 1924, and the fiscal years from 1915-16 to 
1916-17, ag officially reported by the Department of Commerce, in tons of 2,000 Ibs: 


To— 1924 19323 1922 
TRAFUOEOS cecccscccces one 3% eee 
DUE. oc cccocsecoes 26 13 55 
MPOED cc cee cctv cecees oa ove eee 
British West Indies*.. 28 42 37 
GMI cc cccccccesece. 3 442 1,938 
CO BROOM cc esecccess 66 83 74 
SEE: Bade beeesadeesee 759 970 1,590 
BEE . Bi wevocedccnenee . Sas aes 
ere 200 ag wa 
DEO oviccvuessececess os ss 
French West Indies .. 2 10 
French Oceania ...... K 3 9 
GOFMBRY ..ccccccccess 310 one 285 
pO rere 15 cee one 
GOMRREOR. 2. ccccscceces 20 56 69 
EE 6-0-4 cob Kee lees tore 180 179 1,946 
DEED: crcccerevececse 717 359 1,308 
Netherlands .......... 199 se oss 
Newfoundland and 

EAOIEE cccesscuces awe 2 7 
Po eee ae éve ve 
i, MER ER CETTE 27 40 100 
Philippine Islands .... 20 25 54 
UGG ccc ccccccpccce cae iy “es 
Trinidad and Tobago.. abe 3 5 
United Kingdom— 

| aR 59 16 211 

NS witdvc vccens “we 1 38 

er ee i +s ‘4 ae 
VORGIIOEE ccc ccrcsicec. 2 7 13 
CURGFD. 2 ceccwcscccceve 10 ’ ner 
Datale vccciscscsser 2,644 2,243 7,749 


*Not elsewhere specified. 


1921 1920 1919 1918 1916-17 1915-16 
eos 43 222 284 193 127 
200 44 217 802 156 222 
TT 1 ees 6 5 18 
20 23 42 66 127 104 
4,527 879 261 58 320 232 
38 9 2 3 193 7 
592 1,048 2,325 2,776 1,606 2,395 
cee eee eee see eee 339 
484 1,810 

75 ue 1 
45 58 39 17 142 79 
530 eae 1 soe ees wee 
3,936 474 476 2,477 2,730 1,861 
dian eee eee cee 244 60 
108 1 183 51 131 94 
29 ve 35 cee ees 404 
238 158 305 268 52 42 
54 30 50 eee cee 43 
eee eee eee eee cee 3,388 
6 174 248 238 222 180 
166 coe 44 232 190 2,050 
959 eee ose eee 503 29 
15 26 2 2 2 3 





11,549 3,091 4,517 7,372 7,428 14,613 
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Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Tuesday, Sept. 8, and on 
the corresponding date in 1924, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market Bu- 
reau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


wy y: 





Minneapolis— 1924 1925 
Pr Sere hese scene vend $24.00 $23.00@23.50 
Pure wheat bran. . 24.00 23.560@24.00 
ET Peers 26.50 26.50@27.00 
Rye feed ............. 25.00 26.00@26.50 
Flour middlings .. .. 80.50 30.50@32.00 
OS Fara 37.00 38.00@39.00 
i ee eee . 28.00 28.00@28.50 
Old process oil meal... 46.00 42.00@42.50 
BOG ccc ccccccscces SOON SLSeeen se 
Middlings* ..... . . 36.00 35.00@35.50 
Pe Me cos parse ewes 45.00 45.50@46.50 

Duluth— 

Ee sees. 25.00 24.00@25.00 
DEED. ae ccesevecs 28.00 28.00@28.50 
Flour middlings ...... 33.00 33.00@34.00 
Country mixed feed... 29.00 29.00@30.00 
Ree ee 37.50 39.00@40.00 
St. Louis— 
Bran .......0.+5+5+++- 25.60 37.60@28.00 
Brown shorts ........ 30.00 32.00@33.00 
Se WED os nsec taes 34.00 36.00@37.00 
SE. in ne'e 66 900% 14.50 9.00@ 9.50 
Hominy feed ...... .. 41.00 32.00@32.50 
Buffalo— 
PUPS WEGM ceveccscess 28.50 @29.00 
) | WRVEETTERERELEE EE -se++ 28.00@28.50 
Standard middlings ... ..... 31.00@31.50 
Flour middlings ...... ..... 38.00@38.50 
Beet DO cvcccccess 44.00 @45.00 
Heavy mixed feed 37.00 @37.50 





eens cae 48.00 @ 48.50 


Kansas City— 





PUPS BORE occ cccccscce 23.50 25.00@25.50 
Bran .occcccscccsccees 38:00 234.50@26.00 
Brown shorts ........ 27.50 30.50@32.00 
CP GOES cc vic tcves 30.00 34.50@35.00 
Se hs acucecasess 38.00 44.00@44.50 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran ......... 32.50 33.00@34.00 
Pure bram ........ t... 32.00 32.00@33.00 
Spring bran .......... 32.00 81.560@382.00 
Spring middlings ..... 33.00 34.50@35.00 
eer 44.00 46.00@47.00 
Flour middlings ...... 41.00 39.00@46.00 
ok err 2.00 32.50@33.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran ......... 26.70 28.70@29.20 
MOOR ccccsheeccecccsee 26.00 26.00@26.50 
po Perr rere 29.00 29.50@30.00 
Flour middlings . -. 34.00 32.50@33.50 
OG GO sks csnee -». 88.50 40.00@42.00 
Rye feed ............. 27.50 28.00@28.60 
Old process oil meal... 48.50 45.50@46.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 52.00 39.50@44.50 
Hominy feed ......... 44.00 35.00@36.00 
Reground oat feed .... 14.00 6.00@ 7.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 33.00 30.00@31.00 
Heametay GET ccc ricvse 47.00 38.00@40.50 
Gimtem CeeGss .cccccccce 40.80 .....@39.30 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis ........... $8.30 $9.10 
PE 36 )¢0séhpnevanes 7.00 9.10 
Ts Ce: bornteesnese¥es one's 7.50 
BE THEY co ccecetees 8.90 9.70 
oo) erry 5.70 6.50 
SE 5% eK aneevrecerees 4.70 


*Boston. tChicago. 1100 lbs. 


LINSEED OIL WILL BE 
SOLD BY THE POUND 


Linseed crushers in the United States 
have decided that in future linseed oil 
shall be sold in units of one pound rather 
than in gallons considered to be equal 
to 7% lbs, as has been the custom hitherto 
prevailing. 

In explanation of their decision, the 
crushers state that, owing to the expan- 
sion and contraction of the oil under 
varying climatic conditions, the custom, 
which has prevailed for generations, of 
selling it by the gallon and considering 
that each gallon contained 74 lbs led to 
errors, as the oil was seldom sold at a 
high enough temperature for a gallon to 
contain the full 71% lbs. It is further 
pointed out that in most countries oil is 
sold by the ton. 

Certain crushers will prepare a state- 
ment showing the effect of this change, 
which will go into effect on Oct. 1, 1925. 





RUSSIA EXPORTS WHEAT 
Liverroot, Ene., Aug. 12.—The sales of 
Russian wheat this week excited great 
interest, and were noted with mixed feel- 
ings. By the bulls they were looked upon 
as a mere flash in the pan, by the bears as 
an earnest of big supplies to be expected 
when the whole of the Russian harvest has 
been secured. Unfortunately the weather 
broke badly in Russia for a while during 
the harvest, and the quality of the un- 
gathered grain in some districts has de- 

teriorated. , 





VISIT OF TASMANIAN MILLER 
Liverroot, Enc.—A. W. Mond, a prom- 
inent miller of Launceston, Tasmania, 
visited the Liverpool exchange on Aug. 
18. He is making a world tour, and has 
already visited some of the principal 
markets in the United States. 
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CLAIMED CONTRACT WAS 
DOUBLY VULNERABLE 


A practical application of two rules 
of law governing the formation of con- 
tracts for sale of mill products was made 
by the Oregon supreme court in the case 
of Bagot vs. Inter-Mountain Milling Co. 
(196 Pac. 824). Plaintiff sued for dam- 
ages covering the increased market value 
of flour which had not been delivered. 
The supreme court affirmed a judgment 
of nonsuit. Plaintiff relied on dealings 
with one McKinnon, traveling salesman 
for defendant mill. 

The court held that, if the salesman 
gave the assurances relied upon by plain- 
tiff, he acted in excess of his authority, 
saying, “The defendant is a corporation, 
and can act only through its agents and 
officers, and the burden of proof was up- 
on the plaintiff to show that McKinnon 
was authorized to make such contracts, or 
that by its conduct the defendant. is 
estoppe sd to deny his authority.” 

On the point that plaintiff was charged 
with at least constructive knowledge that 
McKinnon’s authority as the mill’s rep- 
resentative was limited to the taking of 
orders to be approved or rejected by the 
mill, the supreme court referred to a let- 
ter written by the defendant company 
to plaintiff before negotiations for a sale 
were commenced. The court said: 

“It did not advise plaintiff that Mc- 
Kinnon had authority to fix prices or to 
make or confirm contracts. The home 
office of the defendant was in Townsend, 
Mont., and in the very nature of things 
the plaintiff knew that McKinnon was a 
traveling salesman, and that as such his 
authority was limited to the taking of 
orders subject to the approval of his 
company. . . 

“If the plaintiff had the legal right to 

cancel the McKinnon order at any time 
before it was confirmed, it must follow 
that his order did not become a valid and 
binding contract until such time as it 
was approved by the defendant. 
In the instant case there were no pre- 
vious dealings or rule of conduct with 
the agent or anything to take the transac- 
tions out of the ordinary course of busi- 
ness. As we construe the record, the 
plaintiff was n t forced to buy and the 
defendant could not be required to sell 
until the orders were confirmed by the 
defendant.” 

The court also indicated that the sup- 
posed contract was unenforceable on the 
independent ground that it was not in 
writing and there had been no perform- 
ance under it. On this phase of the case, 
the opinion says: 

“Section 808, subd. 5, Or. L., says: “The 
agreement is void unless the same or 
some note or memorandum thereof, ex- 
pressing the consideration, be in writing 
and subscribed by the party to be 
charged, or by his lawfully authorized 
agent, where it is ‘an agreement for 
the sale of personal property at a price 
not less than $50, unless the buyer accept 
and receive some part of such personal 
property, or pay at the time some part 
of the purchase monev. . 

“It is not claimed that any money was 
ever paid or that there was any specific 
written contract, or that any portion of 
the flour in question was ever delivered. 
In the absence of such payment, written 
evidence, or partial performance, the con- 
tracts would be void under the statute.” 


TITLE TO ORDER SHIPMENTS 

One of the leading decisions of courts 
of last resort bearing upon the ownership 
of mill products shipped under an order 
bill of lading is that handed down by the 
Maryland court of appeals in the case of 
Hopkins vs. Cowen et al. (90 Md. 152). 
Plaintiff brought replevin proceedings to 
secure possession of a flour shipment. 
The defense, successfully interposed, was 
that the flour belonged to a Minnesota 
mill which had shipped it to its own order, 


notifying plaintiff, but had later with- 
drawn the documents, on the draft re- 
maining unpaid for some time. 

Plaintiff attempted to prove that he 
had dealt with the mill for several years; 
that, although the mill customarily drew 
against the shipments, it always booked 
the transactions as absolute sales; and 
that when the particular flour was or- 
dered it was “without any agreement as 
to the terms of payment.” But the court 
of appeals held that this proof could not 
sustain plaintiff's right to secure posses- 
sion of the shipment without paying for 
it; that ownership remained with the mill 
for want of payment of the draft. 


RIGHT TO DISCHARGE EMPLOYEES 


A decision of the California district 
court of appeal, in line with what courts 
throughout the country hold, lays down 
the law of an employer’s right to dismiss 
an employee before expiration of a period 
for which he has been engaged (Ehlers 
vs. Langley & Michaels Co., 237 Pac. 55). 

The substance of the holding is that 
“before the law will allow an employer 
to ignore the specific terms of a contract 
of employment, which requires notice to 
be given the employee of its proposed 
termination, it must appear that there has 
been some rule, order, or instruction of 
the employer violated, and that such vio- 
lation was committed willfully and de- 
liberately on the part of the employee.” 
But the opinion makes it clear that the 
employee’s objectionable act need not be 
“perverse or malicious.” The rule is 
“grounded upon the theory that willful 
disobedience of specific instructions of 
the master, if such instructions be reason- 
able and consistent with the contract of 
employment, is a breach of duty—a 
breach of the contract of service; and, 
like any other breach of contract, of itself 
entitles the master to renounce the con- 
tract of employment.” 
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Lonpon, Ene., Aug. 19.—Demand for 
oatmeal and rolled oats has been well 
maintained. Spot prices are firm, main- 
ly owing to scarcity of stock. Some for- 
ward business has been done, but quota- 
tions today show some decline from last 
week, and it is understood that there 
are offers of rolled oats at 39s 6d, c.i.f., 
and of oatmeal at about 38s 6d. 


Betrast, Ireranp, Aug. 17.—Oatmeal 
has been steady at 38s 6d@39s per 280 
lbs, c.i.f., Belfast, and at about the same 
price Dublin, for shipment. On spot the 
price has declined, holders being anxious 
sellers at 40s, cif. Stocks are fairly 
large for the time of year. Rolled oats 
for September shipment are still around 
41s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Belfast, and 41s 6d, 
Dublin. There is not much doing for 
shipment, and importers are pressing 
sales from stock. 


Toronto.—New crop Ontario oats of 
excellent milling quality are now offered, 
and mills are becoming more active. 
Prices show no change. Quotations, Sept. 
5: rolled oats, per 180 lbs, in jute 90's, 
$6.95; oatmeal per 196 lbs, in 98’s, 10 per 
cent over rolled oats, delivered to the 
trade in mixed cars; car lot discount, 
40c bbl. 


Winnirec.—The customary volume of 
business for export account was reported 
from western mills last week. Domestic 
demand is negligible, and prices are sta- 
tionary. Quotations, Sept. 5: rolled oats, 
in 80-lb bags, $3, and oatmeal, in 98-Ib 
bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 

Cuicaco.—Due to the low prices for 
oat products, mills continue to enjoy a 
very good export business. 
in this territory are well sold ahead, and a 
few are putting idle units into opera- 
tion. Domestic demand also continues to 
improve. Rolled oats were quoted, Sept. 


In fact some. 









5, at $2.15@2.20 per 90-lb sack; oatmeal, 
$2.40 cewt. 

Boston.—The oatmeal market is lower, 
with a fairly good demand. Rolled was 
quoted on Sept. 5 at $2.75, with cut and 
ground $3.02, in 90-lb sacks. 

Puiapetrpui1a.—Oatmeal is in light 
supply and firmer, though there is not 
much business being done. Quotations, 
Sept. 5, $2.70@2.90 per 90-lb sack. 





MONTANA WHEAT IN DEMAND 

Great Faris, Monr.—During the past 
fortnight there has been keen rivalry 
among dealers in Great Falls for wheat 
to be shipped to Pacific Coast terminals. 
On Sept. 3 offers of $1.81 bu for wheat 
showing a test of 16 per cent protein 
were received from the Pacific, but those 
dealers in a position to secure such wheat 
were slow to accept, expecting higher 
prices later for high protein wheat. 
There has been sharper competition dur- 
ing the present season than for some 
years, and while there have been no 
western buyers traveling through the 
country districts buying direct from 
those farmers who had car lots to sell, 
local buyers have attended to this detail. 
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Effects of the long continued drouth in 
the corn belt were seen last week in the 
pronounced upturn of corn futures. A 
gain of about 5c was achieved in the 
Chicago September option, and was held 
at the opening of this week. Bullish of- 
ficial crop bulletins issued by the Kansas 
and Missouri bureaus helped the upward 
movement, and private estimates were 
generally above the Aug. 1 figures of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The cash situation in corn is strong, 
and deliveries on contracts are small. 
Corn goods are in fairly active demand. 
Sales are mostly in single car lots, but 
buyers are in the market with greater in- 
terest than for some time. 


MiInneEAPOLIS, Minn.—The cash corn 
market was without particular feature 
last week. Receipts were moderate, to- 
taling 47,250 bus, against 141,450 the 
previous week. Local mills have sup- 
ported the market at a firm level, though 
premiums have been slowly climbing. 
On Sept. 9 No. 2 yellow was quoted at 
2@2'c under September, and No. 3 yel- 
low at 24%2@3c under. There has been a 

fairly good demand for mixed corn, espe- 

cially that of high color. Ordinary light 
colored mixed was quoted Sept. 9 at 6c 
under for No. 2 and 8c under for No. 3. 
Premiums were asked above these figures 
for other grades, according to the amount 
of color. 

Sr. Lovis—The forecast of cooler 
weather, with scattered showers probable 
over the holiday, led to free selling of 
corn in the latter part of last week. Con- 
tinued hot weather brought in further 
complaints of damage. Country offer- 
ings of corn increased. 

Receipts of corn were 157 cars, against 
246 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
Sept. 5: No. 2 corn, 97c; No. 1 yellow 
99c@$1, No. 2 yellow 99c, No. 3 yellow 
98@99c; No. 1 white, 99c@$1. 

Corn products were quoted, Sept. 5: 
standard corn meal $2.35@2.45 cwt, 
cream meal $2.55@2.65, corn flour $2.65 
@2.75. 

New Orteans.—Demand for corn for 
export showed some increase last week, 
while the domestic call continued fair. 
Shipments out of this port totaled 23,500 
bus, with Bluefields getting 18,000. Only 
two ports received corn meal last week, 
Mayaguez getting 859 bags and Nuevitas 
400. Prices, Sept. 3: No. 2 yellow corn 
$1.19 bu, No. 3 $1.18; No. 2 white $1.18, 
No. 3 $1.17; hominy feed, $1.95 cwt; grits, 
$4.80, 98’s; cream meal, $4.80, 98’s; corn 
bran, $1.65 cwt. 

Nasuvitte.—Corn has remained quiet, 
sales to the South being light. The mar- 
ket was higher at the close of last week. 
Quotations, Sept. 4: No. 2 white $1.11. 


bu, No. 3 white $1.10; No. 2 yellow $1.12, 


No. 3 yellow $1.11. 

The demand for corn meal is fair, with 
the market firm. Quotations, Sept. 4: 
bolted, in sacks, $1.40 bu; bulk, $1.25. 

Mempuis.—Demand for corn meal im- 
proved slightly last week, reflecting larg- 
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er movement to consumers. The opening 
of the cotton season has stimulated buy- 
ing, and stocks in the hands of the trade 
are light. Prices have been irregular. 
It was reported that one Missouri mil] 
sold two or three cars of cream mea! at 
$4.40 bbl, but most mills were asking 
$4.60@4.75. Corn is moving slowly, and 
local stocks are very small. 


Kansas Crry.—With the sharp advance 
in corn prices due to the heat wave, de- 


mand for its products was somewhat 
stimulated. Meal is quoted 30¢ higher on 
the week. Quotations, Sept. 5: white 


corn, No. 2 92@93c, No. 3 91@92c, No. 4 
90@9Ic, No. 5 89@90c; yellow corn. No, 
2 98@99c, No. 3 97@98c, No. 4 96 97¢, 
No. 5 95@96c; mixed corn, No. 2 92% 93¢, 
No. 3 90@91c, No. 4 88@90c, No. 5 874 
89c; cream meal, $4.70, basis car lots, 
Kansas City, 100-lb cotton sacks; ho:niny 
feed, $31 ton; corn bran, $31. , 


Cuicaco.—A fairly active demand pre- 
vailed for corn goods last week. Sules 
were mainly in single car lots, but more 
buyers were in the market. One sal« of 
three cars was reported for 60-day ship- 
ment. Corn flour was quoted, Se}. 5, 
at $2.40@2.45 cwt, corn meal $2.35 ».40, 
cream meal $2.35@2.40, and hominy » 2.35 
@2.45. 

The local cash corn market was fi. iner 
and more active last week. Rec: ipts 
continue fairly heavy and are readily <is- 
posed of. Sales for shipment to! led 
577,000 bus. Receipts were 1,129 «irs, 
against 1,734 in the previous week, ind 
1,050 a year ago. No. 2 mixed was «\i0t- 
ed on Sept. 5 at $1@1.01 bu, No. 3 mixed 
99%4c@$1.004%2, No. 4 mixed 99c; Nv. 2 
yellow 9912c@$1.02, No. 3 yellow \@ 
1.01, No. 4 yellow 974%@99%c; N». 2 
white 9912c@$1.01%,, No. 3 white 98! o@ 
$1.00%, No. 4 white 9712@99 Yc. 


PuiLapetPHia.—Corn is scarce ani! 2c 
higher, with demand moderate.  /te- 
ceipts, 8,374 bus; stock, 34,489. Clo-ing 
quotations, Sept. 5: No. 2 yellow, $1.!/@ 
1.18; No. 3 yellow, $1.15@1.16. 

Corn goods are firmer, in symp thy 
with the strength of the raw material. 
Offerings are light, and demand is mod- 
erate. Quotations, Sept. 5, in 1())-lb 
sacks, kiln-dried, granulated yellow nd 
white meal, fancy $3@3.10; white tible 
meal, fancy, $3@3.10; pearl hominy «nd 
grits, $3@3.10. 


Battimore.—Corn receipts last week 
were 9,753 bus, all by rail. Stocks «re 
59,202 bus. Sales for the week inclu:led 


two cars domestic No. 2 yellow, track. at 
$1.10 bu, and 1,000 bus at $1.08. Closing 
price on Sept. 5 of domestic No. 2 yellow, 
track, was $1.13, or 3c up from the pre- 
vious week. Corn meal was steady at 
$2.70@2.80 ewt. 


New Yorx.—The corn market ac!ed 
quite independently of other grains |:ist 
week, showing strength regardless of 
good crop reports. Quotations, Sept. 5: 
No. 2 yellow $1.19% bu, No. 3 yellow 
$1.1844; No. 2 mixed, $1.1814. 


Boston.—A slow demand for corn mii! 
is noted, with the market lower. Gran- 
lated yellow was quoted on Sept. 5 «| 
$2.80 cwt, bolted yellow at $2.75, aid 
feeding meal and cracked corn at $2..\': 
Gluten feed was offered in a moder!’ 
way at $46.45 ton, with gluten meal 
$52.20, demand ruling quiet. 


Burrato.—The better grades of cor: 
were in fair request last week. Limi‘ 
relative to the option were unchange:! 
buyers and sellers following the fluctu 
tions of the futures market closely. S« 
eral cars of No. 2 yellow sold at $1.07 
bu on Sept. 5. Domestic demand f: 
table corn meal continues fair, and som: 
sales for export were made. Crack! 
corn and feed meal were slow, both se! 
ing at $45 ton. 


Liverroot, Ene., Aug. 19—A much 
quieter demand has prevailed for cor’. 
owing to larger arrivals and a small 
speculative inquiry for River Plate 
the more distant positions. The mark«! 
has also been under the influence of lar:- 
er shipments from Argentina and ver: 
favorable accounts of the new America 
and Danubian crops. Shipments to 
Europe last week were about 612,000 qr-. 
but stocks in Liverpool have fallen ‘ 
7,000. Parcels of Plate corn, July-Av- 
gust shipment, sold at 39s 742d@40s 3: 
i — for August-September at 35> 
TY, 
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SEATTLE 

Until the decline in wheat prices last 
week there was a good demand for Pa- 
cific flours, rail shipment, to the south- 
eastern states. Interior mills reported 
good sales at satisfactory prices, mostly 
to blending plants, and a fair business 
with the Middle West. The tidewater 
mills also worked some business to Gulf 
ports, water shipment. Buyers with- 
drew. however, with the weakness in 
wheat. 

Near-by Buying Prevalent.—Sales of 
bakers flour in western Washington, from 
Tacoma and Seattle north to Bellingham, 
according to flour salesmen who cover 
that territory, still are confined to near-by 
requirements, excepting in the case of a 
few bakers, and they have not bought 
over 60 to 90 days’ supplies. 

Flour Prices —Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, Sept. 4: family 
patent, $8.10@8.60 bbl, basis 49-Ib cot- 
tons; pastry flour, $7.35@7.60, 98’s; bak- 
ers patent, $7.45@7.80, 98’s; blends, made 
from Montana and/or Dakota and Pa- 
cific hard wheats, $8.55@9.40. 

Iinrd wheat top? patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms, Sept. 4: Da- 
kota, $9@9.55 bbl; Montana, $8.50@8.90. 

Export Trade——Export mills reported 
no flour sales to the Orient last week. 
The moderate oriental demand has been 
filled by Canadian mills, which have sold 
clears at 45c bbl below the prevailing 
quotations for American Pacific Coast 
straights. Stocks of flour at Hongkong 
last week were 350,000 50-lb_ bags. 
Shanghai mills were quoting straights, 
c.i.f., Hongkong, at $7.50 bbl, Australian 
mills $7.65, and Pacific Coast mills $7.45, 
against $7 quoted by Canadian mills for 
clears. 

Sales of flour to South and Central 
America have been light, recent ship- 
ments averaging about 5,000 bbls a week. 
No sales to the United Kingdom were re- 
ported last week. 

Export Flour Prices.—Prevailing ex- 
port flour quotations, Sept. 4: Hongkong 
and North China ports, soft wheat 
straights and clears $7.45 bbl, c.i.f., less 
2 per cent, or $6.75, f.a.s., basis 49-lb cot- 
tons; patents, $8.60, c.i.f., or $7.85, f.a.s; 
to the United Kingdom, soft wheat 
straights 44s and hard wheat straights 
47s 3d, both per 280 lbs, in jutes. 


WHEAT 


North Pacific seaboard wheat markets 
were weak last week. Apparently ap- 
prehending that prices were going still 
lower, farmers sold more freely, and the 
mills bought considerable milling wheat. 
Sales to eastern markets were light, as 
Pacific northwestern wheats cannot com- 
pete with the cheaper wheats of southern 
Idaho. Export grades were not in de- 
mand, as foreign markets were too far 
out of line. Cash wheat quotations, 
sacked, coast, Sept. 4: western white, 
$1.50 bu; soft white, $1.51; western red, 
$1.48; Big Bend blue-stem, $1.58@1.59. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Aug. 30-Sept. 5........... 39,825 75 
PECTS WORK. 2c cic ccceas 30,779 58 
Cf ere lla 56 
yy 0 .: 2. Seer i 43,487 82 
Three years ago .......... 25,827 49 
Four years ago ........... 24,398 46 
Five years ago ........... 20,181 38 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Aug. 30-Sept. 5 ........... 26,384 46 
Previous week ........... 28,450 50 
EDs «a 60.0 9.:0:8.4.4.0:9:06 27,370 48 
OD: gcc wscsces 25,643 45 
Three years ago .......... 39,952 70 
fe 34,511 60 


Five years ago ........... 25,703 45 





NOTES 


The Kennewick (Wash.) Flour Mills 
have taken over a 100-bb] mill at Rex- 
burg, Idaho. 

Wheat harvesting is completed in many 
parts of the Pacific Northwest. In the 
northern section of the Big Bend coun- 
try, however, about 25 per cent of the 
crop has not been cut. 

Big Bend blue-stem wheat is testing 
very high in gluten, but is light in weight. 
Baart and Marquis, grown in the same 
section, matured somewhat earlier than 
blue-stem; and escaped the hot weather 
which pinched the latter. 

Japan, Shanghai and Dairen have re- 
cently been in the market for wheat. 
Canadian exporters have secured most of 
the business. Mitsui & Co. report sales 
of 40,000 tons to Japan, shipment from 
Vancouver, B. C., Seattle and Portland 
up to Jan. 1. 

Officers of the Prairie Flour Mills Co., 
Lewiston, Idaho, with others, who re- 
cently obtained control of the Plains 
(Mont.) Flour Mill, and later of the 
Laurel (Mont.) Milling Co. plant, have 
been overhauling the latter and expect 
to begin operating about Sept. 15. 

The 550-bbl mill of the Pendleton (Ore- 
gon) Roller Mills, owned by the Spokane 
(Wash.) Flour Mills, has been leased to 
I. A. Welk, of Walla Walla, and his son, 
Philip Welk. I. A. Welk has long been 
identified with milling. At one time he 
acted as Russian agent for the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., in installing flour 
mills in that country. He has been con- 
nected with various mills in this country 
and Canada. Until recently he was 
manager of the Eureka Mills, Walla 
Walla, owned by the Northern Flour 
Mills Co., Portland. 


LOS ANGELES 


Demand for all grades of flour was 
slow last week in southern California. 
All buying done was on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Every one seemed to be waiting 
for lower prices and a stabilized market. 

Practically all of the dullness was due 
to the erratic activity of the Chicago 
wheat market during the week. Arrivals 
were normal, however, and prospects for 
better business are excellent. 

Quotations, Sept. 4: California family 
patents, carload lots, $2.90, basis 4’s; 
California hard wheat bakers patents, 
$8.60, basis 1%’s; California blended bak- 
ers patents, $8.40; California pastry, $8; 
Kansas bakers patents, $8.75; Montana, 
bakers, $9; Dakota bakers, $9.50; Wash- 
ington-Oregon blue-stem bakers patents, 
$8.25; Washington pastry, $7.70. 


~ PORTLAND 

The local flour market was steady last 
week, with family patents quoted on 
Sept. 5 at $8.45, bakers blue-stem patents 
at $8.25 and bakers hard wheat flour at 
$8.85. Conditions are healthy, although 
bakers are not buying in the volume they 
did a year ago. Prospects for fall trade 
are considered good. The export trade, 
however, does not show any signs of im- 
provement. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Diam, BO-Bemt.. & ccscsssvses 22,365 36 
PS WED kk 0.0 60.08.0600 21,016 33 
TW GD nc bs 6 chidsccccss Geen 59 
ee ee BOO occ ccceuic 37,639 60 
Three years ago ........ . 28,140 49 
Four years ago ..........-- 24,991 52 
FivG YORTS GOO ....cccscce 19,595 40 


Flour exports from Portland in Au- 
gust totaled 28,328 bbls. Shipments to 
the Orient: 9,375 bbls to Manila, 5,000 
to Dairen, 5,000 to Taku Bar, 1,650 to 
Shanghai, 1,125 to Cebu and 1,000 to 
Hongkong. 
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There is a good demand for flour from 
the Atlantic Coast and the Southeast, 
and this business is expected to be an 
important factor during the season. 

Wheat exports from Portland in Au- 
gust were only 112,000 bus. A good Sep- 
tember movement is indicated. 

Wheat buying has slowed down, as 
most of the September cargoes have been 
provided for. Prices show a tendency to 
sag back to the export parity. On Sept. 
5 export varieties were quoted at $1.52 
bu. 

During August 1,605 cars wheat were 
inspected here, compared with 2,422 in 
the same month last year. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

The downward tendency of flour prices 
last week brought new schedules for 
California family patents, as well as soft 
wheat flours. Slightly increased buying 
was reported, enlarged bakery activity 
being responsible. Larger buyers con- 
tinue their policy of buying for imme- 
diate needs only. The movement of flour 
continues normal both from the East and 
from the Pacific Northwest, while Cali- 
fornia mills are operating at a larger per- 
centage of capacity than for months. 
One of the chief reasons for this is the 
fact that California’s wheat crop for 
1925 is much larger than a year ago. 

Quotations, Sept. 5, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco and California common points, 
basis 98-lb cotton bags: California family 
patents $9.30 bbl, straight patents $8.90, 
straights $7.90@8.20; Kansas standard 
patents $8.70@8.80, Montana $9.55@9.70, 
Dakota $9.75@10.25; Washington-Oregon 
straight grades $7.50@7.75 bbl. 

The San Francisco Grain Exchange 
quotations reflected the declines in wheat 
prices, milling wheat being quoted at 
$2.75@2.80 cewt. 

NOTES 

E. O. Boyer, assistant general sales 
manager for the Sperry Flour Co., is 
spending his vacation at Lake Tahoe. 

J. K. Smith, director of grain for the 
Sperry Flour Co., has been appointed a 
member of the grain futures committee 
of the Millers’ National Federation. 

Dredging of a new channel to the Al- 
bers Bros. Milling Co.’s plant in the 
Oakland outer harbor district has been 
completed, so that large ocean-going ves- 
sels can reach the docks now without dif- 
ficulty. 

The importing of corn from South 
America by Pacific Coast buyers was 
shown during the week when the steamer 
West Notus unloaded 3,975 bags yellow 
corn from Buenos Aires at the San Fran- 
cisco docks. 

That California rice is now being ex- 
ported in large quantities to the Orient, 
whence this food used to be secured, was 
disclosed by the published manifest of 
the steamer Tairo Maru, which left last 
week for Japan. Included in the ship- 
ments were 25,500 sacks rice. 

Opening of its hundredth store in Oak- 
land on Sept. 5 was the occasion of a 
celebration by the Mutual Creamery Co., 
which operates not only the stores but 
also the bakery, creamery and ice cream 
plants that supply them. The bakery has 
a production of 14,000 loaves daily. 

Nearly 100,000 tons barley were in 
storage in San Francisco Bay ware- 
houses and at Stockton on Sept. 1, ac- 
cording to a compilation made by James 
J. Sullivan, chief grain inspector, grain 
trade association of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce. In contrast, the 
wheat supply was reported as only 15,557 
tons. 

Grain exports from San Francisco dur- 
ing August reached the highest total since 
October, 1922, being nearly 70,000 tons. 
Exports have been largely of barley sent 
to Europe, although the Atlantic Coast 
has also absorbed some shipments. Dur- 
ing the last week in August 241,711 bus 
grain were shipped to England. There 
were also shipments of 3,800 bbls flour to 
foreign countries. 

The organization of the San Francisco 
Flour Club has been completed, with An- 
drew Anderson, of the Globe Grain & 
Milling Co., as chairman, and C. H. Linn, 
of the Coast-Dakota Flour Co., as vice 
chairman. Austin Ferguson, of the A. S. 
Ferguson Co., is secretary-treasurer. 
Other directors are B. F. Butterfield, of 
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the Phillips Flour Co., H. H. Cook, of 
the Royal Milling Co., and H. L. Dalton, 
flour broker. 

Whether or not freight rates of Ameri- 
can shipping via the Panama Canal 
should be regulated by some federal 
board was debated before the marine con- 
ference committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States last week 
in San Francisco. C. W. Lonsdale, Kan- 
sas City, acted as chairman. Seth Mann, 
representing the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce, opposed the idea of such 
regulation, but Paul Shoup, vice presi- 
dent of the Southern Pacific System, sup- 
ported the suggestion. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


BAKERS TO BE INITIATED 
INTO ORDER OF SACRED COD 


Boston, Mass.—The annual fall con- 
vention of the New England Bakers’ As- 
sociation will be held at the New Ocean 
House, Swampscott, Mass., Sept. 27-29. 
Frank R. Shepard, of the General Bak- 
ing Co., is in charge of arrangements, 
while Edward Campbell heads the enter- 
tainment committee. 

One of the features of the social side of 
the convention will be initiations into the 
Loyal Order of the Sacred Cod. This 
will take place at midnight on Sept. 28- 
29. Last year only men were initiated, 
but this year ladies will be admitted to 
the mysteries of the order. A vaudeville 
show will follow the initiation, after 
which a costume ball will take place. 

The business meetings are to be held 
the afternoons of Sept. 28 and 29. The 
convention will close on Sept. 29, with 
the annual banquet, the speakers at which 
have not yet been announced. 





FARM MACHINERY EXPORTS 
FOR JULY SHOW INCREASE 


Exports of agricultural implements in 
July were larger than for any other 
month during the current year, except in 
March and April, and amounted to $7,- 
270,292, according to the agricultural di- 
vision of the Department of Commerce. 
With these two exceptions, the July ex- 
ports were also larger than for any 
month in the past four years, with the ex- 
ception. of the first quarter of 1921. The 
increase over July, 1924, amounted to 
nearly $3,000,000 and the exports in July 
of this year were nearly $2,000,000 great- 
er than in June. 

The largest item was wheel tractors, the 
number exported during July of this 
year being 3,533 and the value $2,235,583. 
The second largest item in July of this 
year was threshers, of which 1,159, valued 
at $1,117,903, were exported, compared 
with 850, valued at $841,101, in July, 
1924. Plows was the next largest item, 
and in July of this year 20,129, valued at 
$514,789, were exported, compared with 
15,485, valued at $277,066, in July, 1924. 

Harvesters and binders also showed a 
considerable increase in July, 1925, 
amounting to 2,920, valued at $508,537. 
The principal countries of destination 
were Canada, Argentina, and the United 
Kingdom, ranking in the order named. 





KANSAS CITY CONVENTION 
SPECIAL IS POSSIBLE 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—It will take only a 
few more reservations from Kansas City 
to assure bakers, millers and other allied 
tradesmen from the Southwest a special 
train to the annual convention of the 
American Bakers’ Association in Buffalo. 
Three carloads have already indicated 
their intention of going from Kansas City 
and near-by points, and one will come 
from Texas, joining the Kansas City 
group here. If one more car is added, 
railroad officials have intimated that they 
would run a special train, including din- 
ing and baggage cars. 

Transportation arrangements are be- 
ing handled by Don C. Graham, flour bro- 
ker, Kansas City. The cars will leave here 
Sept. 12, at 6 p.m. Should a special train 
be run, the time of departure will prob- 
ably be a few minutes later. 





BRITISH MILLER VISITS CANADA 

J. T. Rank, vice president of the well- 
known British milling firm of Joseph 
Rank, Ltd., which has branches in five 
towns in Great Britain and main offices 
in London, is visiting Canada with a view 
to studying conditions there. 
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GAIN IN SOUTHWESTERN PRODUCTION 





Active Mills of Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma and Kansas City Produce 27,- 
109,215 Bbls Flour in the Crop Year Ending June 30, 
a Gain of 2,259,844 Bblis 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The 376 active flour 
mills of Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma 
and Kansas City produced in the crop 
year ended June 30, 1925, a total of 27,- 
109,215 bbls flour, representing 64.5 per 
cent of their capacity reckoned on 300 
days running time a year and their daily 
capacity of 153,167 bbls. The production 
shows a gain of 2,259,844 bbls and one 
point in the rate of activity over the pre- 
vious crop year. 

The largest gain was made by Kansas 
mills, which increased their output by 
1,279,717 bbls. Oklahoma, Nebraska and 
Kansas City all made lesser gains. As 
there were no important additions to the 
milling capacity of this territory during 
the past year, the increased output was 
apparently due to improved trade condi- 
tions. 

The mills at Kansas City showed the 
highest rate of activity, with a produc- 
tion of 74.8 per cent of their capacity, 
followed by Kansas with 57 per cent, and 
Oklahoma and Nebraska with 51 per cent 
each. 

Consolidated figures for the territory, 
exclusive of St. Joseph, Mo., showing the 
flour production in barrels for the past 
and previous crop years, as compiled by 
the Kansas City office of The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 





1923-24 1924-25 
TFT TCTTEET EE 13,777,314 15,057,031 
Oklahoma ........+:+. 2,485,231 2,807,892 
Nebraska ......sccees 3,180,026 3,461,078 
Kansas City® ........ 5,406,800 5,783,214 
., |. eT ee Pere eee 24,849,371 27,109,215 


*Daily capacity 25,250 bbls. 
Output at important milling points in 
the Southwest, outside of Kansas City: 


Daily Output, Pct. of 

capacity, bbls bbls activity 

Wichita ; 10,950 2,034,740 58 

@&. Joweph ...... 7,800 1,921,012 78 

re 7,400 1,262,705 56 

Hutchinson ..... 5,400 1,096,043 70 

GOBER cccecocas 3,950 1,091,109 77 
KANSAS 

The following table shows in detail the 

number of flour mills in Kansas (outside of 

Kansas City), together with the capacity 


ratings and the amount of flour produced 
and wheat ground in the crop year ended 


June 30, 1925, with previous years’ records 
for comparison: 

Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


made, bbls bus 
9,079,638 41,284,035 
4,241,821 19,179,129 


mills rating, bbls bbls 
29 1,000 and over 48,000 
40 500 to 1,000. 25,145 





30 200 to 500. 9,190 1,285,423 5,920,515 
27 100 to 200. 3,420 344,848 1,599,822 
33 Less than 100. 1,530 105,301 489,537 
159 87,285 15,057,031 68,473,038 
Year ending June 30, 1924: 
Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls bbls bus 


8,241,558 37,444,297 
3,869,093 17,659,395 
1,193,163 5,314,540 

$48,188 1,619,718 


28 1,000 and over 47,170 
43 600 to 1,000.. 26,560 
31 200 to 500.... 9,095 
28 100 to 200.... 8,675 





32 Less than 100 1,574 125,312 580,043 
162 88,074 13,777,314 62,617,993 
Year ending June 30, 1923: 
Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls bbls bus 


8,802,019 40,704,155 
4,512,336 20,517,489 
1,688,122 7,643,434 

274.252 1,276,622 


29 1.000 and over 48,705 
43 500 to 1.000.. 26,705 
41 200 to 500.... 12,136 
22 100 to 200.... 2,820 





44 Less than 100 2,129 165,984 760,785 
179 92,494 15,442,713 70,902,485 
Year ending June 30, 1922: 
Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating, -bbls bbls bbls bus 


9,203,771 41,758,130 
4,660,034 21,225,696 
1,699.046 7,758,366 

386.317 1,753,961 


30 1,000 and over. 48,965 
89 500 to 1.000...24,225 





39 Less than 100.. 1,795 116,203 540,497 
176 90,515 16,065,371 73,036,650 
Year ending June 380, 1921: 
Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls bbls bus 


6,667,884 30,419,332 
3,534,458 16,093,940 


29 1,000 and over. 40,675 
38 600 to 1.000...23,455 





45 200 to 500..... 14,020 1,697,676 7,740,398 
839 100 to 200..... 4,879 859.982 1,648,556 
54 Less than 100. 2,445 115,216 532,366 
205 85,374 12,375,216 56,434,592 
Year ending June 30, 1920: 
Daily MPour Wheat 

No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbis bbls 


us 
8,534,527 39,196,279 
4,118,748 19,281,631 
2,233,993 10,362,580 


$1 1.000 and over. 43,650 
86 500 to 1,000...21,080 
43 200 to 600..... 13,410 
41 100 to 200..... 5,045 613,316 2,362,410 
55 Less than 100. 2,609 176,966 821,440 


206 85,694 15,677,649 72,024,840 





Year ending June 30, 1919: 


Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls bbls bus 


27 1,000 and over.38,080 6,780,220 30,040,361 
35 500 to 1,000...21,130 3,624,960 16,244,044 





48 200 to 500..... 14,810 2,205,651 9,897,603 
40 100 to 200..... 4,935 495,635 2,209,031 
53 Less than 100. 2,464 164,727 751,768 
203 $1,419 13,271,193 69,142,807 
Year ending June 30, 1918: 

Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbis bbls bus 


u 
5,230,223 23,558,669 
2,991,940 13,642,019 
2,106,651 9,486,135 


24 1,000 and over.32,550 
31 500 to 1,000...18,800 
47 200 to 500.....14,340 





39 100 to 200..... 4,725 429,273 1,887,828 
57 Less than 100. 2,630 143,362 660,195 
198 73,045 10,901,449 49,233,846 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY OPERATED 
Percentage of output to full capacity 

based on 300 running days of mills of all 

sizes in Kansas, by years ending June 30: 


1,000 500 200 100 Less 

and to to to than Aver- 
Year over 1,000 500 200 100 age 
1925.. 63.0 56.0 46.0 33.0 23.0 57.0 
1924.. 568.0 49.0 43.0 31.0 26.0 53.0 
1923.. 53.0 56.0 46.0 32.0 26.0 55.0 
1922.. 62.0 64.0 47.0 34.0 21.0 59.0 
1921.. 64.7 50.2 40.3 24.5 15.7 48.3 
1920.. 65.2 65.1 55.5 33.2 23.5 60.6 
1919.. 59.3 57.0 49.6 33.4 22.3 54.3 
1918.. 53.5 53.0 48.9 30.2 18.1 49.9 
1917.. 64.0 68.0 58.0 36.0 26.0 61.0 
1916.. 68.0 64.7 62.3 38.5 30.5 62.8 
1915.. 70.5 71.8 63.6 39.3 28.6 67.0 
1914.. 69.6 61.0 64.4 38.6 28.0 62.7 
1913.. 67.5 64.0 60.7 30.5 32.2 59.8 
1912.. 55.3 59.3 53.4 28.0 27.2 51.4 
1911.. 57.2 63.8 52.0 30.1 27.2 63.2 
1910.. 53.0 63.0 59.0 44.0 29.0 54.5 
1909.. 50.0 68.5 62.1 41.0 36.1 56.1 
1908.. 62.5 64.0 60.0 42.6 26.7 61.1 
Av'ge 60.6 62.7 57.2 35.0 27.6 57.2 


CONSOLIDATED BY YEARS 
The number of active flour mills in Kan- 
sas, the number of barrels of flour produced 
and the number of bushels of wheat ground, 
by years ending June 30: 


All mills Flour Wheat 
Year— No. Cap. produced consumed 
1924-25.. 159 87,285 15,057,031 68,473,048 
1923-24.. 162 88,074 13,777,314 62,617,993 
1922-23.. 179 92,494 15,442,713 70,902,485 
1921-22.. 175 90,515 16,065,371 73,036,650 
1920-21... 205 85,374 12,375,216 656,484,592 
1919-20.. 206 85,694 15,577,549 72,024,340 
1918-19.. 203 81,419 13,271,193 69,142,807 
1917-18.. 198 73,045 10,901,449 49,233,846 
1916-17.. 156 65,352 11,932,186 655,222,279 
1915-16.. 169 64,807 12,213,447 656,074,464 
1914-15.. 177 62,620 12,599,151 656,417,505 
1913-14... 164 60,335 11,303,289 51,487,092 
1912-13.. 182 69,500 10,688,566 49,406,226 
1911-12.. 191 61,140 9,440,921 42,736,504 
1910-11.. 211 63,870 10,207,358 46,215,005 
1909-10.. 225 62,375 10,197,152 46,134,812 
OKLAHOMA 


Figures covering the year ending June 30, 
1925: 














Daily Flour Wheat 
Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
Mills rating, bbls bbls bbls bus 
6 1,000 and over. 8,285 1,551,305 6,990,477 
7 500 to 1,000.... 4,700 741,249 3,377,363 
12 200 to 500 ..... 3,355 386,558 1,765,484 
6 100 to 200 ..... 750 57,239 262,051 
28 Less than 100.. 1,202 71,541 295,700 
59 18,292 2,807,892 12,691,075 
Year ending June 30, 1924: 
Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls bbls bus 
6 1,000 and over. 8,655 1,312,000 6,898,851 
7 600 to 1,000... 4,435 647,852 2,836,339 
14 200 to 500..... 3,810 410,691 1,861,751 
6 100 to 200.... 860 57,713 238,074 
27 Less than 100. 1,300 56,975 235,735 
60 19,060 2,485,231 11,070,750 
Year ending June 30, 1923: 
Daily Mour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls bbls bus 
7 1,000 and over. 9,455 1,256,289 6,799,626 
5 500 to 1,000... 3,125 418,316 1,916,222 
15 200 to 500..... 4,205 449,751 2,036,989 
9 100 to 200..... 1,275 105,231 479,278 
33 Less than 100. 1,530 46,015 209,922 
69 19,590 2,276,602 10,442,037 
Year ending June 30, 1922: 
Daily Fleur Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls bbls bus 
8 1,000 and over.10,675 1,684,781 7,620,882 
7 500 to 1,000.... 4,350 692,893 3,128,538 
14 200 to 500..... 3,922 444,912 2,110,662 
9 100 to 200..... 1,210 104,521 486,424 
24 Less than 100. 1,110 42,966 184,748 
62 21,267 2,970,023 13,631,254 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY OPERATED 

Percentage of output to full capacity, 
based on 300 running days of mills of all 
sizes in Oklahoma, by years ending June 30: 


1,000 500 200 100 Less 

and to to to than Aver- 
Year over 1,000 500 200 100 age 
1925.. 62.0 52.0 38.0 25.0 19.0 61.0 
1924.. 52.0 48.0 35.0 22.0 14.0 43.0 
1923.. 44.0 44.0 35.0 28.0 10.0 38.0 
1922.. 562.0 53.0 38.0 28.0 12.9 46.0 


NEBRASKA 


Figures covering the year ending June 
30, 1925: 














Daily Flour Wheat 
Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
Mills rating, bbls bbls bbls bus 
5 1,000 and over 7,350 1,745,199 7,981,662 
4 500 to 1,000... 2,400 591,457 2,654,534 
19 200 to 500 .... 4,975 430,930 2,007,138 
23 100 to 200..... 2,775 264,626 1,233,433 
96 Less than 100. 4,840 428,866 ° 1,947,400 
147 22,340 3,461,078 15,824,167 
Year ending June 30, 1924: 
Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls bbls bus 
5 1,000 and over 8,950 1,583,405 7,287,975 
5 500 to 1,000... 2,800 601,074 2,249,235 
14 200 to 500..... 3,625 307,305 1,399,176 
31 100 to 200..... 3,680 357,248 1,641,962 
104 Less than 100. 6,232 430,994 1,971,296 
159 24,287 3,180,026 14,549,644 
Year ending June 30, 1923: 
Dally Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls bbls bus 
5 1,000 and over. 7,200 1,474,569 6,721,231 
5 500 to 1,000... 2,850 488,261 2,232,207 
18 200 to 600..... 4,520 465,674 2,067,608 
28 100 to 200..... 3,290 235,922 1,076,878 
112 Less than 100. 5,533 305,286 1,412,627 
168 23,393 2,969,711 13,509,551 
Year ending June 30, 1922: 
Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbis bbls bus 
6 1,000 and over. 8,900 1,417,179 6,395,667 
6 500 to 1,000... 2,950 503,625 2,295,854 
16 200 to 500..... 4,115 445,865 2,008,402 
28 100 to 200..... 3,250 263,392 1,094,496 
106 Less than 100. 5,308 377,637 1,741,832 
160 24,523 3,007,698 13,636,251 
PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY OPERATED 
Percentage of output to full capacity, 


based on 300 running days of mills of all 
sizes in Nebraska, by years ending June 30: 





1,000 500 200 100 Less 
and to to to than Aver- 
Year over 1,000 500 200 100 age 
1925 79.0 82.0 28.0 31.0 29.0 51.0 
1924 58.0 59.0 28.0 32.0 21.0 43.0 
1923.. 67.0 57.0 34.0 23.0 18.0 42.0 
1922 53.0 56.0 36.0 27.0 23.0 40.7 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
BAKERS ATTEND PICNIC 


Los Ancetes, Cat.—A get-together pic- 
nic and baseball game was held by the 
Southern California Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation and the allied trades, on Aug. 30 
at Brookside Park, Pasadena, Cal. Ap- 
proximately 150 representatives gathered 
at the park at 10:30 a.m., each carrying 
his own lunch and prepared for the out- 
standing picnic event of the season. 

During the luncheon at 1:30 p.m. Wil- 
liam Francis Ireland, secretary of the 
association, who acted as toastmaster, in- 
troduced W. W. Campbell, the vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Campbell gave an address of 
greeting to the retail bakers, and stated 
that he hoped to bring about greater co- 
operation and a larger organization. 
Other speakers included Mr. Rolling, of 
the Southwest Bakers’ Association; 
George Howard, former president of the 
Los Angeles Flour Men’s Club; William 
Doty; F. C. Kramer; W. A. Brown, and 
Mr. Baker, of the Ventura Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation. Mrs. F. C. Kramer, Mrs. W. A. 
Brown and Mrs. Baker spoke on women’s 
co-operation with the association. 

Mr. Ireland closed the addresses of 
the day by outlining the creation of a 
women’s auxiliary to the association, to 
meet at the same time as the latter or- 
ganization. He spoke of the creation of 
an emblem, and the, development of a 
stronger organization with co-operative 
advertising. 

A baseball game between the bakers 
and the members of the allied trades, re- 
sulting in a score of 17 to 7 in favor of 
the bakers, took place after luncheon. 
Swimming and supper followed the base- 
ball game. 





FRANCE’S FLOUR MILLS 

The French ministry of agriculture, as 
the result of an investigation conducted 
on Oct. 1, 1924, states that there were in 
existence in France on that date 14,884 
flour mills with a total grain grinding 
capacity of 1,770,000 bus daily. Estimat- 
ing that the mills were in operation about 
800 days in the year, which is a conserva- 
tive estimate, as some of them operate 
continually, their annual wheat consump- 
—_ would amount to. about 533,000,000 

us. os 

As the total wheat consumption of 
France, including that used for seed, is 
only 330,000,000 bus, it would seem that 
there are many more flour mills than is 
necessary, which would account for the 
— competition which is said to exist 

re. : 
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BREAD CONTEST HELD 
BY BAKERY ENGINEERS 


Los Ancoetes, Cat.—L. L. Seward was 
elected president, W. E. Walrod was 
chosen vice president, and William Fran. 
cis Ireland was unanimously re-elected 
secretary-treasurer, of the southern Calj- 
fornia branch, American Society of Bak. 
ery Engineers, at the annual meeting of 
the organization, héld on Sept. |, at the 
Los Angeles Creamery banquet });I|, 4. 
J. Verbeck, Carlos Pickering, and Sam. 
uel Hawthorne also were selected 
members of the executive committee. 

The first portion of the meeting was 
devoted to general reports from the re- 
tiring officers, George Young, })resident, 
L. L. Seward, vice president, and Wij- 
liam Francis Ireland, secretary-treasurer, 
The standing committees also {endered 
their annual reports, which revei!ed that 
the organization had passed a very suc- 
cessful year in point of members\ip and 
activities. 

As soon as the new officers ha: taken 
their positions, the bread contes! of the 
organization, by which an endeavo- is be- 
ing made to ascertain who can bike the 
best loaf of bread in southern California, 
was taken up. A number of loave. were 
presented, tests were made, and ‘he re- 
sults were announced. W. A. Justice, of 
the Golden West Bakery, Santa Bi rbara, 
was awarded first prize; A. J. Verbeck, 
of the Carson-Baruch Baking (Co. was 


as 


given second prize; and Mr. John-on, of 
the Van De Kamp Baking Co.. third 
place. ; 

The bread tested at the meetin» was 
baked by the production manager.. and 
was not taken from the regular s! ck of 
the bakeries. Each production m:iiager 
showed his ability by making his ow: loaf 
of bread from the specified f:rinula 
which all the bakers used. 

William Doty and Orrin C. McC! \itock 


will speak on “Cost Production” the 
next meeting of the organization i) Oc- 
tober, and will outline what may ex- 
pected from the visit of Victor M:rx in 
December, which will be followed hy a 
second bread contest. 





RALSTON PURINA CO. WINS 
TRADEMARK DISPUTE 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—The Ralston P irina 
Co., St. Louis, was recently uphe! by 
the United States Patent Office the 
protection of its well-known che: ker- 
board trademark. Application had ‘een 
made by another firm for the reg:-tra- 
tion of the word “Checkers” as a | rade- 
mark for self-rising flour, and the |tal- 
ston Purina Co. opposed the registr: tion 
of the word on the ground that i! liad 
used checker and checkerboard mar? igs 
as a trademark for many years on \ ‘ile 
wheat flour, breakfast food and ai mal 
feeds. 

After hearing evidence, the Paten' (f- 
fice held that the goods of both pi. ‘ies 
are of the same descriptive prope: ics, 
within the meaning of the trade irk 
statute, and sustained the opposition. re- 
fusing to grant the registration ap) cd 
for. > 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stoc! 

The following table shows stocks of 
in store at above points for week 
Sept. 5, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Blevator— Wheat Oats Barley 
Consolidated .... 49 53 21 
WUE, 6 .0.0.6:0 0 121 7 44 
Grain Growers .. 109 78 59 
Fort William ... 57 ees 15 
Be Be. Bo. bacceess 215 90 27 
Northland ...... 150 awe 36 
Can. Geve ..... 109 40 18 
Sask. Co-op. 

Nos. 1 and 2.. 130 23 8 

SE ee 48 43 5 
Private elevators. 1,090 235 286 





WORMED 40 '6c sux 2,078 569 519 ‘ 
Wear QMO .....-- 5,711 4,074 311 
Receipts ........ 316 97 294 
Lake shipments.. p446 293 151 
Rail shipments. . 78 70 1 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTE! 

Wheat— Bus * Wheht— I 
No. 1 northern... *151 Feed ........- 
No. 2 northern.. 89 Durum .......-- 
Dr 1 and 2 nor.. 10 Kota ........-- 
No. 3 northern... 82 Others .......-- 

bidbre'ebey « cece 116 Private .......- 1 
No. 4 special... 1 
OO errs 77 a 2 
ON eee 210 

Oats— Bus Oats— I 
Se} ae ee 
No. 3C. W...... *18 Others .......-- 
mae, BMA: Wes ce. 75 Private ......-- 
Ex. 1 feed ..... “ 
§ ee Ae 49 | oo 

*Overshipped. 

’ 
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MODERN BUFFALO 
MILL INSPECTED 


Visit Paid to Plant of Raussell-Miller Milling 
Co. at Buffalo by Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Burrato, N. Y.—An inspection of Buf- 
falo’s model and most modern flour mill, 
that of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., at 
the foot of Childs Street, was made re- 
cently by the local representative of The 
Northwestern Miller, through the cour- 
tesy of H. L. McLeod, Buffalo sales 
manager, with H. H. Trapp, mill superin- 
tendent, acting as guide. The visit proved 
a revelation of what has been accom- 
plished, scientifically and otherwise, for 
the advancement of the milling industry. 

The building is constructed of light 
pressed brick, eight stories high, and re- 
sembles an office structure more than a 
mill when seen from the exterior. Even 
after inspection of the interior, it is hard 
to believe that 3,000 bbls flour are being 
turned out there daily. The mill was 
patterned after the company’s Minne- 
apolis mill, a model plant, although the 
Buffalo mill boasts many improvements 
and innovations over the Minneapolis 
structure. 

Recently the company entertained a 
party of about 400 bakers, salesmen and 
others of. the flour trade at the plant. 
The guests, in many instances, brought 
samples of their products for the meal 
which was served in the mill proper, and 
they expressed their amazement when 
given demonstrations of the mill’s opera- 
tion. 





MACHINERY BY NORDYKE & MARMON CO. 
The plant is equipped with machinery 
manufactured by the Nordyke & Marmon 
Co., Indianapolis. All belts are protect- 
ed, and every safety device possible is 
utilized. The mill is fireproof, and also 
possesses a water system to prevent the 
possible combustion of machinery. 

The ground floor of the mill is given 
over to the packing and shipment of 
products. A portion of the second floor 
holds the millwright’s department for re- 
pair work. Showers and lockers for the 
employees are installed here also. Roll 
drives and motors are on the third floor, 
which is really the first floor utilized for 
production. About 1,200 horsepower of 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Niagara’s electric energy is used to op- 
erate the plant, and there are separate 
motors for each line drive. 


THE GRINDING ROOM 


The fourth floor is the show place of 
the mill. This contains the grinders or 
roller mills, 64 in number. The spotless 
floors and walls, which are made of tile 
with wainscoting of white marble, and 
the rich appearance of the polished brass 
rails, present a striking scene. It re- 
quires the services of four men to keep 


4 
> 5 





all the wheat that is used. Twenty gal- 
lons of pure water are used for washing 
each bushel of wheat. 

Connected with the mill is a modern 
concrete elevator of 2,225,000 bus capac- 
ity, with a water front. The unloading 
capacity permits the largest lake steam- 
ers to dock at the company’s wharves. 

This conrpany makes a specialty of 
milling the dark, hard, glutinous wheats 
produced in North Dakota and ‘portions 
of adjacent states. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co. extends 
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Grinding Floor, Buffalo Mill of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 


this room clean by washing the floor, 
walls, ceiling and windows. 

On the fifth floor are the middlings 
purifiers, flour conveyors and a line shaft 
for sifters. The latter are located on the 
sixth floor, and the seventh holds several 
line sifters, numerous purifiers, reels and 
dust collectors. On the top floor are 
more sifters, suction fans and aspirators. 


THE WHEAT MACHINERY 


The wheat cleaning machinery is sep- 
arated from the other milling machinery, 
and housed in one portion of the mill ex- 
tending over seven floors. A special fea- 
ture of the wheat cleaning is the wash- 
ing, wet- scouring, rinsing and drying of 


Buffalo Mill and Elevator of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 


a cordial invitation to all those who at- 
tend the convention of the American 
Bakers’ Association in Buffalo, Sept. 14- 
19, to visit its mill. 

M. A. McCartnuy. 





CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 


H. C. W. Patterson, president of the 
Pennsylvania Millers’ State Association, 
announces that the headquarters for the 
forty-eighth annual convention of the as- 
sociation, which is to be held at Atlantic 
City Sept. 23-25, will be at the St. Charles 
Hotel, which has given very moderate 
rates to those attending the convention. 
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ONTARIO MILLERS HOLD 
MEETING IN TORONTO 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Millers’ 
Association, which represents the winter 
wheat millers of Ontario, held its annual 
meeting in Toronto on Sept. 3. The at- 
tendance was smaller than usual, owing 
in part to the fact that the year has been 
a quiet one with this group. 

T. L. Wood, Ingersoll, president of the 
association, acted as chairman of the 
meeting, and C. B. Watts, secretary, read 
the reports. These, which covered the 
work of the association for the year, con- 
veyed the impression that activities had 
chiefly been directed toward securing ad- 
justments of freight rates to and from 
Ontario mills where injustice could be 
shown. And old grievance with Ontario 
millers is that they have always appeared 
to be regarded as fair game by the rail- 
ways where discriminatory freight reve- 
nue measures are involved. 

The election of officers for the ensuing 
year resulted as follows: president, T. L. 
Wood, Ingersoll; vice president, W. J. 
Snider, Conestoga; second vice president, 
J. G. Wolverton, St. Mary’s; secretary- 
treasurer, C. B. Watts, Toronto. Direc- 
tors: R. A. Thompson, Lynden; D. C. 
Thompson, Orillia; M. A. Halliday, Ches- 
ley; W. E. Treleaven, Lucknow; James 
Cullen, Woodstock; S. J. Fisher, Barrie. 

After the meeting the members were 
motored to the Canadian National Ex- 
hibition grounds by the Woods Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., where the annual dinner, provided 
by the association, was given. The mem- 
bers afterward attended the evening 
grandstand performance. The Canadian 
Bag Co., Ltd., supplied cigars and assist- 
ed in the entertainment of members. 





GOOD CANADIAN EXPORT DEMAND 


Toronto, Ont., Sept. 8.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The demand for export is good, 
and sales of fair volume have been made. 
Springs have declined 10c bbl, seaboard, 
since Sept. 5. Winters are slightly out 
of line, but British importers are taking 
small lots and bidding for more at 
around 38s, London. The domestic trade 
is moderate at unchanged prices. Feed is 
unchanged. 


A. H. Batrey. 
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Comparative Value of Kota and Marquis Wheats for 
Milling and Bread Making 


OTA is a new variety of hard red spring wheat 

which is competing with other hard red spring 

and durum varieties on the farms. The recent 
rapid increase in the production of Kota wheat is due 
principally to its resistance to black stem rust. Since 
the first demonstration of this resistance in 1918, pro- 
duction has increased until several million bushels are 
available from the harvest of the 1925 crop. 

The early experimental evidence showing that in 
the field Kota was resistant to stem rust, and that it 
usually outyielded Marquis in North Dakota and adja- 
cent portions of neighboring states, was given in De- 
partment Circular 280 of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The variety was grown at 30 agricultural experi- 
ment stations in 11 states in order to determine its 
adaptation. The results of these experiments, con- 
ducted co-operatively or independently by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and state agricul- 
tural experiment stations, were found by those con- 
ducting them to represent fairly what the variety 
would do on farms under similar conditions. In the 
area where Kota was shown to be best adapted the 
experiments were followed by demonstration tests on 
farms, as many farmers at first were reluctant to ac- 
cept the results of the experiment stations and desired 
to try out Kota in a limited way on their own farms 
or see it grown on the farm of one of their neighbors. 
Other farmers, however, were satisfied with it from 
the start and have been extensive producers of it in 
recent years. 


Experiments in the Mill and Baking Laboratory 


N ADDITION to the experiments in the field, Kota 

has been studied for quality since 1918 in the experi- 
mental mill and baking and research laboratories of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, and by several state agri- 
cultural experiment stations. Those conducting these 
experiments feel that their results should fairly repre- 
sent what may be obtained from the variety in the 
commercial mills and in the bakeshops. Several large 
millers have desired to determine the qualities of the 
variety on a commercial scale in their own mill and 
in the bakeries of their customers. Such trials re- 
quired 1,000 bus or more of grain, and until the har- 
vest of 1922 the necessary quantities of Kota were 
not available in excess of those desired for seed. Of 
the 1922 crop, five carload lots were milled commercial- 
ly. Larger quantities were milled of the 1923 and 
1924 crops. 

In the experimental mill and baking laboratory of 
the United States Department of Agriculture 127 
samples of the Kota variety have been studied, repre- 
senting the seven crop years, 1918-24, inclusive. These 
samples were obtained from experiment stations and 
commercial sources, including samples of both wheat 
and flour of the first five carload lots which were 
commercially milled. Commercial samples usually do 
not make possible an accurate comparison with other 
varieties, because two or more varieties are seldom 
grown under comparable conditions on the farms. At 
experiment stations, however, varieties are grown un- 
der exactly the same conditions and comparable sam- 
ples may be obtained for experimental milling. 

In the experiments of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 101 samples of Kota, coming 
from 30 localities in seven years, have been tested in 
comparison with comparable samples of Marquis, the 
principal variety of hard red spring wheat. Table 1 
shows the source and years from which the comparable 
samples were obtained. In Table 2 are given the 
average results from the 127 samples of Kota and from 
the 101 comparable samples of Kota and Marquis, and 
the difference between the comparable samples ex- 
pressed in percentages of Marquis taken as 100 per 
cent. The data obtained from the individual samples 
are too lengthy to be presented here. 

Table 1. Location, years and number of comparable 
samples of Kota and Marquis wheats obtained for milling 
and baking experiments: 


State and Station—yYears samples were obtained Number 
North Dakota— 
Fargo 2046. an. 2088 46 2006s 660sctciians 5 
Dickinson ROEe BO BOOS: KA660.c5 Ke4 00064 ae dS He 6 
Mandan See CP BOO: 66080300 sca ongasetes 5 
Edgeley Se WO. «60.0.5644600 cides aes 2 
Langdon Rey ee” SR re ee 1 
Williston DE dtAW Gn CURs Can 4b bs 6 680 Soren es 1 
Kelso Be Se0 04 Us hed ess tse spun eesanes 1 
Chaffee OPC ey eee Tere eT eee Oyo ee 1 
South Dakota— 
Brookings SR S|. Serer ors eve ery re 4 
Redfield fk | errr oe ss 4 
Highmore ee ee EE 5b ewh sth aes secant. das 4 
Newell SS Pye eer rer *5 
o Eureka es Be ee 6 0'e6v.ccus decane 3 
Minnesota— 
St. Paul Be WP Te ‘cs ov i'd eec aed necewene 4 
Crookston 8) SOR errer riers 4 
Morris EP ON ole S'o'ccteu es 06h sheeees 3 
Grand Rapids Re ree er eree Teer er 3 
Duluth BOBS cocccccccces Ponces coccece eeee 1 


By J. Allen Clark and J. H. Shollenberger 


Of the United States Department of Agriculture 





HE writers of this article present in brief 

the results of an exhaustive and scholarly 
study of Kota wheat, a variety that has been the 
subject of much dispute, but which has demand- 
ed increasing attention. Mr. Clark is agronomist 
in charge of western wheat investigations, office 
of cereal investigations, Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry; Mr. Shollenberger is agricultural econo- 
mist in charge of the milling investigations sec- 
tion, grain division, Bureau of Agricultural Fco- 
nomics. Both are well known to the milling 
and grain trades. 





State and Station—Years samples were obtained Number 


Montana 


Bozeman BEEe MP BE, 0404 obo Cece odowedpere 4 

Moccasin Sy Oe ME 6 k4.0.00.60894 Sa be hes aee 5 

Havre 2 oe: wPererereerrrr rs Cee eres 4 
Wyoming— 

Cheyenne COR. Sy ME 6s-oarek 0:8 be 4a wee 3 

Sheridan See OR Bee shbee cise cececenauwes 4 


Colorado 
Akron oo: ee er rer rr 4 
Nebraska— 


North Platte 2 BBR er re ee eee 4 

Lincoln PS se er see ee 4 
Kansas 

Hays Rees. Se BOE Ske SNe sGdbsuweees 3 
Wisconsin 

Ashland Seeks Cee BOO 420s eehac04s 505755 3 
Oregon— 

Moro tc Be é80n0b 404049045600 0000 55 2 
Washington— 

Lind i wr rr cr re ere 4 

PPE Erre eT Tere re Tee eee TT eee CT te ery 101 


*Two pairs of samples were obtained in 1922, one grown 
on dry land and the other under irrigation. 

Table 2.—Summary of milling and baking data from 
127 samples of Kota wheat and from 101 of these Kota 
samples and 101 comparable samples of Marquis grown 
during the seven years, 1918-24, inclusive. 

Comparable samples 


ge 2 % 
re 3 Pe 
ME 8 ra . 
=§ ° = “4 
Descriptive data— <* i a > 
Number of samples ........... 127 101 101 
Bushel weight .......... pounds 60.3 60.1 57.5 194.5 
Crude protein content of wheat*, 
ririrert Tt ere Tre per cent 14.3 §14.7 13.9 105.8 
Yield of straight flour...per cent 74.2 73.8 71.3 103.5 
(i... £8. See per cent 14.0 14.3 14.3 100.0 
-s Se ee per cent 14.0 14.0 16.5 84.8 
DETER GREM cs scccecves per cent 2.2 2.1 2. 100.0 
Water absorption of flour. per ct. 64.8 65.1 59.8 108.9 
Volume of loaf...cu centimeters 2,274 2,288 2,260 101.2 
WrOuems GE WORE oc cs cuvesss grams 511 511 500 102.2 
Texture of crumb..........score 91.4 91.3 89.5 102.0 
Cee GE GHEED caccevieees score 90.2 90.1 90.9 99.1 
Se ae GE a. 00650k5nee per cent 7.53 1.55 t.51 107.8 
Gasoline color value....percent |[1.41 §1.41 §1.21 116.5 
. “*CNX5.7, basis 13.5% moisture). tAverage of 124 
samples. tAverage of 98 samples. ||Average of 45 sam- 


ples. {Average of 100 samples. §Average of 43 samples. 
**Kota in percentage of Marquis. 


Significance of Differences and Variability 


STATISTICAL study of the individual results will 

determine whether or not the summarized differ- 
ences indicated in Table 2 are significant, and whether 
Kota is more variable in its milling characteristics than 
Marquis. ‘The comparable experimental milling and 
baking results, therefore, will be interpreted on a sta- 
tistical basis. 

The significance of the average results and whether 
one variety is more variable than the other may be 
determined from the mean (average of the frequency 
distribution) and coefficient of variation with their 
probable errors, the differences between these con- 
stants, and by the probable errors of the differences. 
As the coefficient of variation is derived from the 
standard deviation* and the mean, the figures for the 
three constants are presented. A difference between 
the means or between the coefficients of variation three 
times as large as its probable error may be said to be 
significant, as it represents odds of about 22 to 1 that 
the difference could not occur merely as a fluctuation 
of sampling. 

TEST WEIGHT PER BUSHEL 

In Table 2 it is shown that the difference in bushel 
weight of the Kota and Marquis samples is 2.6 lbs in 
favor of Kota, or an increase over Marquis of 4.5 per 
cent. The question is whether or not such a difference 
is significant, and whether one variety is more variable 
than the other. 


*The following formule were used in this paper; for the 
VEx2 ( E xX 





standard deviation, - 








2 
) ;} for the probable 
tg cg 
error of the mean, .6745 VY g; for probable error of the 
bY 


standard deviation, .6745 V og; for the probable error of the 
Cc 


coefficient of variation, .6745 Vo; and for the probable 
error of the difference of the mean, standard deviation and 


coefficient of variation,  E2+ E2. 


The bushel weights of the 101 comparable samples 
of both varieties are illustrated in the followine fre- 
quency distributions. It will be seen that, while the 
mode of both varieties occurs at the same frequency 
class, there are more low weight and fewer high weight 


samples of Marquis than of Kota. The frequency 
distribution and constants obtained are as follo 

Test weight (lbs) Kota Marquis I n 
0 ae ove ee 1 


tort 


Co me P 
S26 emt 
* NOT OCR ADK: 


| 


Total number of samples 101 101 

SE Sh Udo ob 0 ccwebeke 60.07 +.18 57.46 +.29 2.¢ $ 
Standard deviation 2.678+.127 4.295+.204 1.61 240 
Coefficient of variation 4.458+.212 7.4752+%.355 3.01 114 


The difference between the means is 2.61 |)\5 in 
favor of Kota, and is 7.7 times its probable error ~ .34 
Ibs. The difference, therefore, is significant. The 
coefficients of variation show Kota to be less variable 
than Marquis, with a difference 7.3 times its pro! ible 
error. Kota is thus significantly less variable in |) \shel 


weight than Marquis. 
CRUDE PROTEIN CONTENT 
Table 2 shows that, on the average, Kota hi. ex- 


ceeded Marquis in crude protein content of the \ eat 
by a difference of .8 per cent, or an increase o: 5.8 
per cent. The frequency distributions which 1{:.\low 
show a close alignment of the data for the two \  rie- 


ties, but there is a slight advantage for Kota at ‘ost 
frequency classes. 





Crude protein (per cent) Kota Marquis Difi 

9.5 hae 2 

10 6 

11 13 14 

12 10 14 

13. 17 17 

14 16 18 

15 17 14 

16. 11 4 

17 9 9 

18 5 a 

19.5 2 1 

20. 1 

Total number of samples. 100 100 

MOG haces ccsue sna 14.70 +.14 13.93 +.15 Bi 1 

Standard deviation... 2.102+.100 2.237+.107 .1352 46 

Coefficient of varia- 
MY Ssanuistaccene 14.299+.682 16.059+.766 1.760 
The constants show Kota has a greater crude })ro- 

tein content and is less variable than Marquis. ‘!he 


difference between the means can be said to be -ig- 
nificant, as it is 3.7 times its probable error, w)ich 
represents odds of about 78 to 1. The difference !e- 
tween the coefficients of variation is not signific:nt, 
as it is only 1.7 times its probable error, which ici- 
cates that the chances are only 3 to 1 that Kota is iess 
variable than Marquis. 


YIELD OF STRAIGHT FLOUR 


The yield of straight flour from Kota, shown in 
Table 2, exceeds that from Marquis by a difference of 
2.5 per cent, or a percentage increase of 3.5 when ‘lie 
flour yield of Marquis is taken as 100. It is import int 
to know if this difference is significant, and whet |r 
or not one variety has proved more variable than (ic 
other. The frequencies and constants are shown 
follows: 

Yield of straight 


flour (per cent) Kota Marquis Diffe 

a6 04:4 i 60.560 b's HESS Ess es 1 

SS Serre eee ee as 

ASS ere ee ‘ve 

icy 54 aha a as SARC ES ROS ee 1 

| Are re es 1 5 

a) arene roe 4 5 

Wes 6A cembese<ee 45% See 4 11 
ESPs reo 17 21 
PPP Foes eee eee 38 40 
Rr eet eee 24 16 
Aer er ree err 13 1 

Total number of samples. 101 101 

i , METER ee ee 73.77 +.25 71.33 +.31 2.44 


Standard deviation 3.778.179 4.684+.222 9065 
Coefficient of variation 5.121+.243 6.567+.312 1.4462 


The data show that Kota has produced a sig: 
cantly higher yield of flour than Marquis. The 
ference between the means is 6 times its proba’ 'c 
error, which indicates odds of 19.230 to 1 that th: ~ 
results are not due to errors of sampling. Kot« 
shown to be less variable than Marquis in yield © 
straight flour, the difference between the coefficients 
variation being 3.7 times its probable error, and 's 
significant, as the odds are 78 to 1. 


WATER ABSORPTION OF FLOUR 


Table 2 shows Kota to exceed Marquis in the water 
absorption of the flour by an outstanding difference © 
5.3 per cent, or a percentage increase of 8.9 when thi 
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water absorption of Marquis is taken as 100. The 
frequency distribution shows that the modes are dis- 
tinctly separated and that the Kota distribution con- 
siderably exceeds that of Marquis. 


Water absorption of 


oe a Difference 
; flour (per cent) ae ona: On Dift 
Ri ei ae : 
co’ qceetasetitns ewe he's es 19 
ce... war ecdb kn thoes 4 22 
61 - enlaaaticneaseieeenes 11 29 
BB... ccbovcsesecscscceees 19 15 
OS... coves beeeas es Gebuee 30 4 
BT... ccd 6 bate daha alsdied dee 25 3 
BO... ccvcceserececcsorese 5 
Wh. .copcncabneeesesgecce 6 
WB. ccccceseccesseerssese 0 
Se |. cc ciate abide daeirees 1 
101 


Total number of samples. 101 
Mean vivesientarse ese 65.10 +.20 59.87 +.20 56.23 +.28 
Standard deviation 2.970+.141 2.9444.140 .026+.199 
Covificient of variation 4.562+.217 4.917+.233  .355+.318 
(he difference of the means is 19 times its probable 
error, showing that it is significant with odds of sev- 
era! billion to one. The coefficient of variation is 
slightly more for Marquis than for Kota, but the 
dificrence between them is not significant. 

ihe average loaf volumes of Kota and Marquis 
its, in cubic centimeters, have been found to differ 


whe 
by 28 cc, Kota averaging more than Marquis by that 
amount, or 1.2 per cent. As volume is the principal 


baking factor, it is important to know whether or not 
thi: difference is significant, and whether or not one 
varicty is more variable than the other. Frequency 
distributions for this character in Kota and Marquis 
are shown. Photographs of the loaves from com- 
par-ble 1922 samples of Kota and Marquis grown in 
10 important spring wheat producing localities are 
illustrated in Figure 1. 
Voluine of loaf 


ic centimeters) Kota Marquis Difference 
O50. ccasegeasiuccevess ee 2 
9 6. So ee 2 3 
$059... ccasssvsesecosesre 11 9 
Z.1GC. .ceccsescccecvceece 25 25 
$.960 .. cemweeeses Voeeeece 22 18 
S50... ERMC W oh caee 16 12 
2460.  ccceeeeveseenvas de 14 os 
S550. .caccdeapaacoeed Mise 5 8 
A ee BS 3 1 
D150. cise eeeecesccseove 1 1 
2,850. .ccvcdseecccecceceee és 3 
$,950. sce ccces ow secsetcce 1 1 
$060. .cccuNecccceccecese 1 ee 
To number of samples. 101 101 
Mean .cescsecccecs 2,288+13 2,260+15 28 +20 
St ird deviation. 192.94 9.2 218.2+10.4 25.34+13.9 
Co ient of varia- 
OB de cswesens 8.431+ .400 9.655% .458 1.224+ .608 


‘he difference between the means is only 1.4 times 
its probable error, and is not significant, as it indicates 
odds of but 1.9 to 1. Kota also was slightly less 
variable than Marquis, the difference between the co- 
efficients of variation being 2 times its probable error. 
This is not significant, as it represented odds of only 
4.6 to 1. 

the average weights of loaf of Kota and Marquis 
differ by 11 grams, or an advantage of Kota over 
Marquis of 2.2 per cent. The frequency distribution 


and the constants are as follows: 
Kota Marquis Difference 


Ww ht of loaf (grams) 
O76... .cctebkedeso0esseeeee 





Total number of samples. 101 101 
Meak sisaasrccidccces 510.9+.85 499.7+.76 11.2 +1.14 
Standard deviation 12.66+.601 11.32+.537 1.34+ .81 


Coefficient of varia- 
CHE nets Cvececccs 2.478+.118 2,.265+.108 -213+ .160 


The difference between the means is 9.8 times its 
probable error, a significant difference. In variability, 
Kota slightly exceeds Marquis with a difference be- 
tween the coefficient of variation of 1.3 times its prob- 
able error, but this cannot be said to be significant, 
as the odds are only 1.6 to 1. 

The score for texture of crumb given in Table 2 
shows a difference of 1.8, or an advantage for Kota 
over Marquis of 2 per cent. The frequency distribu- 
tion of the texture scores and constants, which enable 
the determination of significance in amount and varia- 
bility, are as follows: 


Texture of crumb (score) Kota Marquis Difference 
5 st 1 





° 1 
1 5 
4 
6 s 
8 21 
10 18 
19 17 
18 12 
21 14 
8 
5 
4 ee 
1 ee 
Total number of samples. 101 101 
en, Me Tee ee 91.30 +.14 89.52 +.14 1.78 +.20 
Standard deviation .. 2.101+.100 2.073+.098 -028+.140 


Coefficient of varia- 


WHOM ccc ccccce. - 2.301.109 2.3164+.110 .015%.155 
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The difference between the means is 8.9 times its 
probable error, proving a significant difference in favor 
of Kota. Kota also appears slightly less variable in 
this character than Marquis, but the difference be- 
tween the coefficients of variation is less than its prob- 
able error, indicating no significant difference. 


COLOR OF CRUMB 


The score for color of crumb given in Table 2 shows 
an advantage in favor of Marquis, with a difference of 
.8, or an increase of .9 per cent. The frequency dis- 
tribution of the color scores and constants follow. 


Color of crumb (score) Kota Marquis Difference 
UE Se pedch sone debts we sees 1 oe 

, PO eT eee re rr ree tr ue 

cn k ka Ree eae Ss dane 1 

Se whicveneseeb Wiweeee ves 1 2 

Sido tetieda iiveede sabes 2 q 

DE oe éG:0wehe aan <a) os e008 9 3 
RPO rrr rr re rt te 33 23 

REE ee ee oe Te ea 39 31 










MARQU/S AKOTA 
CROOKSTON, (/NN. 






MARQUIS OTA 


4IGHIMORE, 5. 0AK. 













MARQUIS AKOTA 


MARQUIS A 
LUREKA, S. DAK. 


OTA 
GRAND RAP/OS, PT/IVN. 





MARQUSS 


KOTA 
LOGELLY, NV. DAK. 


MARQO/S KOTA 
MORRIS, PT/NWN. 






MARQU/S AO7VA 


MANDAN, NV. DAK. 


AKOTA 








MARQUIS 
® HAVRE, TIONT. 





Figure 1.—-Loaves from comparable samples of Kota 
and Marquis wheats grown in 10 important spring wheat 
producing Iccalities in 1922. 
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STRAIGHT PATENT |COMPMERCIAL PATENT , 
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OTA, CARLOAD we? @LEACHEO HOUR 


FROM KELSO, N DAK. FROPF- GAPIE PHbL 











| STRAIGHT PATENT _, STRAIGHT PATENT , oh oy 
: KOA XO7A Io tees oe ted 
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Figure 2.—Loaves from samples of experimental straight 
and commercial patent flours of five carloads of Kota 
wheat of the 1922 crop, with loaves from high grade com- 


mercial patent flours for comparison. 
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Color of crumb (score) Kota Marquis Difference 
Dilew 0s 00-606 ceeds basceeess 19 31 
lv a.ds ¢ ews See aee 4 nnsnsads 5 5 
OU wie ban sekcesevedcesees 2 
yo eee 101 101 
DE: Siw aan 04.4% —- 400-8408 90.03 +.19 90.96 +.18 -93 +.26 


Standard deviation .... 2.8294.134 2.610+.124 .219+.182 
Coefficient of variation. 3.142+.149 2.869+.136 .273+.202 

The difference between the means is 3.6 times its 
probable error, and can be considered significant, as 
the odds are 65 to 1. Kota is slightly, but not signifi- 
cantly, more variable than Marquis in this character, 
as the difference between the coefficients of variation is 
not much larger than its probable error, which shows 
that the odds are practically equal. 


ASH IN FLOUR 
The amount of ash in the flour from Kota and 
Marquis wheats is shown in Table 2 to differ by .04, 
or an increase of 7.8 per cent for Kota over Marquis. 
Nutritive ash in itself should not be an objection but, 
based on present flour standards, high ash content 
must be considered a disadvantage. Frequency dis- 
tributions and the constants of the two varieties for 
ash in the flour are as follows: 


Ash in flour (per cent) Kota Marquis Difference 
S  PRPET TESTE CrCl eT eee 1 

. APT EPT CC eer ET oe ee ee 

, SERRE CLE TLE CTE ee 3 13 

SPP eer errr ee ee ee 15 25 

Met ececesckeucapeveugns 21 28 

_ TER ror ee ee 25 13 

a EEUU CCR CEE TE CTE 18 10 
errr rte rer reer 7 6 

ebs SBS V6CdKONE DOD SRE SS 4 1 

5 SREEPETC COTE TCE TC Tn 3 2 

oS RUURTELE TELE TTT Te 

(OD b4 6060680 e0ecesuseevne _ 

were re re Tee err ey eee 1 

Total number of samples. 98 98 
Ce Oren ey -549+.006 .507+.005 .042+ .008 
Standard deviation .... .089+.004 080+.004 009+ .006 


Coefficient of variation. 16.211+.781 15.779+.760 .432+1.090 

The difference between the means is 5.3 times its 
probable error, showing a significantly higher ash for 
Kota. The coefficients of variation show Marquis 
slightly but not significantly less variable, as the differ- 
ence is less than its probable error. 


GASOLINE COLOR VALUE FOR COLOR OF FLOUR 

The color of the flour from Kota and Marquis 

wheats has been determined by the gasoline color test. 

This test reveals the carotin pigment which is a disad- 

vantage in bread making flour. Frequency distribu- 

tions and the constants of the two varieties for gasoline 
color value are as follows: 


Gasoline color value Kota Marquis Difference 
1 





1 ° 
2 
1 4 
2 6 
10 6 
4 10 
9 3 
2 3 
3 1 
2 1 
1 2 
3 2 
3 
2 
Total number of samples. 43 43 
DE @iseiscceweae 1.41 + .033 1.21 + .030 .20 + .045 
Standard deviation. 321+ .023 -289+ .021 -032+ .031 
Coefficient of varia- x 
Se Sande Suen 22.766+1.656 23.884+1.737 1.118+2.400 


The difference between the means is 4.4 times its 
probable error, showing a significantly greater yellow- 
ish pigment in Kota flour. The coefficient of variation 
shows Marquis slightly but not significantly more vari- 
able, the difference being less than the probable error. 


Summary of Difference and Variability 


A SUMMARY of results of the 10 milling and bread 
making factors analyzed statistically for differ- 
ences and variability is presented in Tables 3 and 4. 
Table 3.—Summary of differences between Kota and 
Marquis wheats as determined from 101 comparable sam- 
ples of each grown in 30 localities during the seven years 
from 1918 to 1924, inclusive: 





Kota not signifi- | Kota significantly 
cantly different poorer than 
from Marquis in Marquis in 


Kota significantly 
better than Mar- 
quis in 

Bushel weight 
Crude protein 
Yield of straight 





Color of crumb 


flour Volume of loaf Ash in flour 
Water absorption Color of flour 
of flour 


Weight of loaf 
Texture of crumb 














Table 4.—Summary of relative variability of Kota and 
Marquis wheats as determined from 101 comparable sam- 
ples of each grown in 30 localities during the seven years 
from 1918 to 1924, inclusive: 





Kota not signifi- 
cantly different 
in variability 

from Marquis in 


Kota significantly 
more variable 
than Marquis in 


Kota significantly 
less variable 
than Marquis in 





Crude protein con- 
tent . 
Water absorption 
Bushel weight of flour 
Yield of straight Volume of loaf 
flour Weight of loaf 
Texture of crumb 
Color of crumb 
Ash in flour 
Color of flour 














According to these data, Kota is significantly better 
than Marquis in six of the milling and baking factors 
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considered, not significantly different from Marquis 
in one factor, and significantly poorer than Marquis 
in three factors, ash in flour when based on present 
flour standards rather than on the nutritive value of 
the product, and its subsequent effect on baking quality 
and in color of flour and crumb. 

Kota is less variable than Marquis in bushel weight 
and yield of straight flour, and not significantly dif- 
ferent from Marquis in variability in each of the 
other eight factors which have been studied statis- 
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Samples of both wheat and flour were obtained 
from these five carload lots grown in 1922. Compari- 
sons were made, therefore, between the Kota flour pro- 
duced in the experimental mill of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and that produced by two 
of the largest companies milling hard red spring wheat. 

The results obtained from these samples in the ex- 
perimental mill and baking laboratory of the United 
States Department of Agriculture are shown in Tables 
5 and 6. For comparison with the Kota flour, samples 
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The data given in Table 6 show further comparisons 
of experimental flours with commercial patent flours 
manufactured by a leading Minneapolis milling com- 
pany. The color of the Mandan experimental flour 
was apparently affected considerably from overmill- 
ing. With this exception the comparison is as favor- 
able as would be expected. The further available com- 
parison with a sample of commercial hard red spring 
wheat flour shows some of the characteristic differences 
of Kota and Marquis as determined previously on a 
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tically. of commercial flours from Minneapolis mills were in- statistical basis. publicat 
ADDITIONAL FACTORS cluded in the bakings. These samples were obtained These commercial millings enabled the milling and a 

aston! nab cbniicd ctatiattealie, tat chews te Volts on the open market in Washington, D. C. Photo- baking industries to gain their first experience in 
: oe a+ oe aan 4 p ees be ge ag od illing graphs of the resulting loaves are shown in Figure 2. _ handling Kota wheat and flour in the mill and bakery. TRADE J¢ 
2, are yield of shorts and bran, and gain in m g- The data presented in Table 5 show that the flour In some instances their experiences are said to be There oft 


The yield of shorts and bran, and to some extent the 
gain in milling, depends upon the yield of flour. As 
Kota produces a higher yield of flour, it would nat- 
urally be expected to yield a lower percentage of shorts 
and bran. It has been found that the yield of shorts is 
the same as that of Marquis, but that the yield of bran 
is considerably lower. This can be explained by the 
fact that Kota is a harder wheat than Marquis, and 
apparently has a thinner layer of bran. 

Additional factors studied, but not shown in Table 
2, include ease of milling, length of fermentation 
period, and shade of color of crumb. Data on these 
factors were not recorded on all of the samples, or 
cannot be conveniently presented at this time. The 
information available, however, shows Kota to be a 
harder milling wheat, producing a more granular flour; 
to have a decidedly shorter fermentation period, and 


milled in the experimental mill of the department 
compares favorably with the patent flour milled by a 
large commercial milling company. In two out of the 
three cases the experimental flour produced the larger 
loaf. In general the results from both flours agree 
with the results found in other experiments with Kota 
wheat and flour. The results from the flours obtained 
from Kota wheat compare advantageously with the 
samples of commercial flour from the same mill, except 
for color of crumb, in which the commercial sample 
excelled.’ This was due, in part at least, to the fact 
that it had been bleached. 


Table 5.—Experimental and commercial 


made by the same mill for comparison: 


- 
Bushel Crude protein* 


milling and 
Kelso, N. D., in 1922, and from a high grade commercial 


r—M illing results— 


unfavorable to Kota, although the comparison of the 
department’s results from the commercial samples of 
Kota wheat and flour with those from the experi- 
mental data, assembled during the seven-year period, 
appears satisfactory. 

The writers conclude that Kota is a very good 
variety for milling and breadmaking, and believe that 
the results of the milling and baking experiments «s 
interpreted here will reveal the true value of this new 
variety of wheat for the commercial mill and bakery «is 
correctly as the results of experiments in the field 
have revealed the value of the variety for the farm. 


baking data from three carload lots of Kota wheat grown |t 
(bleached) family flour from spring wheat other than Ko 
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usually a creamier shade of crumb. 
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special rea: 
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The color of the flour and crumb indicates that 
Kota contains more carotin, or yellow pigment, than 


63.5 2,225 509 93.3 90.5 
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quire a somewhat different procedure in conditioning 
or tempering to produce best milling results, but 
should cause little difficulty when the character of the 
wheat becomes known and large quantities of the 
variety are available for milling. The high ash con- 
tent of Kota flour should not continue to be a disad- 
vantage after the flour trade learns that it is an in- 
herent characteristic of the variety. 


*Crude protein equals nitrogen xX 5.7 computed to a basis of 13.5 per cent moisture in the wheat. ¢tMilled ar 
baked by the United States Department of Agriculture. {Milled (not bleached) by a Minneapolis mill and baked by t! 
United States Department of Agriculture. pa 


Table 6.—Experimental milling and baking data on commercial samples of Kota wheat grown at Tower City ar 
Mandan, N. D., in 1922, and from commercial patent flour from the same lots of wheat milled by a Minneapolis millir 
company, and from a high grade patent commercial hard red spring flour for comparison: 
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Best things from current issues of contemporary 
publications devoted to grain, milling 
and the baking industry 


TRADE JOURNAL ADVERTISING 


There often is a possibility of making 
trade journal advertisements distinctive 
and appealing without spending a pro- 
hibitive amount of money for art work 
and plates. The background, the illustra- 
tions, the type arrangement, all of these 
things may be utilized to good effect with- 
out incurring a heavy expense. A mere 
shape to a background is often remark- 
ably effective. 

To render trade journal advertising 
effective, it is necessary to make the most 
of the facilities at hand. There usually 
are photographs of the products. With 
these and various forms of simple back- 
grounds, it is possible to produce at mod- 
erate cost strong, effective advertising 
campaigns for almost any product ad- 
vertised in such mediums. 

And when you think of it, there are 
special reasons why trade paper adver- 
tising should be well handled. If the 
paper reaches dealers, it reaches whole- 
sale buyers of the product whose patron- 
age is much more important than that of 
the individual consumer. 

Furthermore, the dealer is a business 
man with a keener judgment of advertis- 
ing and selling facts thag the person who 
is not a merchant. He may be an adver- 
tiser himself, 

Professional skill devoted to gaining his 
attention and good will is well directed. 
Anything less may be a big mistake.— 
The Day’s Work (The Procter & Collier 
Co., Cincinnati). 


THE NEW WHEAT— 
“BOLSHEVICHKA” 

There is one thing that the Bolsheviks 
do not suffer from, and that is modesty. 
Small accomplishments are magnified in- 
to remarkable triumphs, and the indiffer- 
ence of the world at large to these trum- 
pet performances is ascribed to the 
malign influence of the “capitalist class.” 
It seems that the Institute of Applied 
Botany at Moscow has produced several 
new species of grain, one of which, it is 
announced, will completely outclass the 
American Marquis wheat, both in respect 
of productivity and quality of its endo- 
sperm. From the description of it, we 
should not have been a bit surprised to 
read that it would grow in abundance 
without soil, but it is said that neither 
drouth nor pest can reduce it to failure. 
It was named “Cesium III,” but it has 
been rechristened “Bolshevichka,’ and 
Sosnovsky (whoever he is) says it will 
“have something serious to say to the mar- 
quises and lords.” 
tionize the whole of the Russian country- 
side, and also the whole of the world 
where cereals are cultivated. The former 
can do with another revolution to restore 
its political and economical balance, but 
the rest of the world can get along quite 
well without “Bolshevichka,” as it has 
done without the soulless creed of the 
Bolsheviks.—Milling (Liverpool). 


SIXTY POUNDS 


When reading or studying government 
wheat crop reports, millers can avoid 
miscalculation by remembering that a 
government wheat crop report bushel is 
a 60-lb bushel. All crop correspondents 
reporting to the Department of Agricul- 
ture are instructed to base estimates on 
60-Ib weight and not on a measured 
bushel. This information is repeated in 
a recent letter to this office from W. F, 
Callander, chairman of the crop report- 
ing board at Washington, D. C. 

During the current season, several 
journals have been carrying comment to 
the effect that the Washington wheat 
crop figures from certain sections must 
be discounted on account of light weight 
wheat. Some millers, accepting the com- 
ment as logical, immediately assumed 
that six bushels of certain wheat reported 
by the government meant only five bush- 
els as far as the miller was concerned. 


It is going to revolu- - 
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They were, of course, correct in believing 
that offal percentage will often run up 15 
per cent when light weight wheat is 
brought in, but they were mistaken in 
thinking that this point is unaccounted 
for in the government estimates.—The 
American Miller. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR MILLERS 
AND BAKERS 

According to Professor T. B. Wood, of 
the University of Cambridge, a good loaf 
of white bread supplies 533 calories of 
food value for every penny, and no other 
food enumerated by him can compare in 
value to such bread. Coming from such 
a high authority, the facts set forth by 
him should be made the basis of the wid- 
est publicity. In these days, when at- 
tacks on bread are being made daily in 
syndicated articles, by alleged food writ- 
ers, such important facts as set forth by 
Professor Wood should be made the basis 
of equally widespread publicity. It is 
the latest and best boost given to white 
flour bread, and we suggest to millers 
and bakers to exploit the facts set forth 
by this eminent authority—The Modern 
Miller. 


MILK RECORDS 


Is the craze and the race for milk pro- 
duction records in the dairy world, the 
fétish for quantity production without 
consideration of any other factor, a help 
or a hindrance to the dairy industry? As 
a rule the cow that makes the phenome- 
nal records is subject to special care and 
feeding practices that the average dairy 
cow owner is unable to give his cattle. 
Feeding costs are scarcely ever consid- 
ered, and when a record is made the news 
of the ponderous poundage production 
is dwelt on, with no mention of the cost 
of production. The average dairy farm- 
er is interested most in costs. 

Is the time coming when value of a 
dairy cow will be reckoned, not so much 
on volume production, but on its ability 
to produce the greatest possible amount 
of milk on the smallest amount of feed? 
The real value of a dairy cow to the 


. farmer is its ability to show a profit over 


feed costs. Feed cost is the greatest sin- 
gle item of expense in milk production. 
It would seem, therefore, that the proper 
measure of the value of a dairy cow 
ought to be its ability to convert feed in- 
to milk. 

The cow is properly a converter ma- 
chine. The salvation of the dairy indus- 
try is not in greater volume of produc- 
tion, but in the lowering of production 
costs. Factors beyond the control of the 
dairy farmer influence feed prices. To 
overcome the lack of control of raw ma- 
terial prices the dairyman must turn his 
attention to equipping his milk produc- 
tion plant with the most economical con- 
verting machinery. This is a subject in 
which the-commercial mixed feed manu- 
facturers ought to be decidedly inter- 
ested.—Flour and Feed. 


ENGLAND’S EXPORT TRADE 


One thing we must place to the credit 
of millers is enterprise. It may be the 
product of the stress of competition, in 
which case it only goes to prove that com- 
petition may evoke good qualities. We 
refer to the purposeful way in which they 
have “explored” foreign markets for 
trade. With American and Canadian 
milling firms in occupation of the con- 
tinental trade, British firms have sailed in 
and captured quite a good lot of it. 
Moreover, they have made a reputation 
for quality and fair dealing—valuable as- 
sets in trade of this character, In saying 
this we do not mean to reflect on other 
exporters, but simply to pay a deserved 
compliment to our own millers. 

Exactly how they have managed to 
work up this trade in recent years is their 
own business. It has certainly done some- 
thing to abate the difficulties in this coun- 
try arising from a productive capacity 
in excess of the requirements of the popu- 
lation. It is the more gratifying when 
we see that in addition to increasing their 
export trade they have actually decreased 
the volume of imports. They have no 
hope of extinguishing the latter, nor is 
it desirable that they should be able to 
do so, but the competition the import and 
export trade engenders appears to have 
had a beneficial effect on the trade of the 
home mills, and therefore we may assume 
it has been to the benefit of the public to 
some extent.—The British Baker. 











A PAGE FROM THE DIARY OF A NORTHWEST- 
ERN MILLER CORRESPONDENT 


New Orteans, La.—Sept. 3.—Up be- 
times and ran across Harry Stevens, rep- 
resentative of the Fleischmann yeast out- 
fit, which is erecting a building to house 
its activities, and he said that the noble 
structure would be open for business in 
November. Mr. Stevens gave me a cigar, 
which I accepted thoughtfully, telling me, 
the while, that he would run me over to 
a baker friend, from whom he thought it 
very possible I might obtain data for a 
piece for the paper. Left Mr. Stevens, 
struggled with his cigar, and staggered 
into John Thomson’s office, and we dis- 
cussed this and that, and he said he was 
going to have a booth at a fair at Don- 
aldsonville this fall, and planned a right 
merry decorative scheme for it. Then 
to J. S. Waterman & Co., where William 
Waterman said that the domestic flour 
demand was a trifle stronger, and the 
European demand dull, and was it hot 
enough for me. Thence to the old type- 
writer, where I did my stint, and so to 
bed. 

* 7 
LINES WRITTEN BY AN OPTIMISTIC MILLER 
DURING THE NIGHT RUN 


A way to get rid of the blues 
Is to stay on a bobtail straight. 
I hasten to spread the glad news 
A way to get rid of the blues, 
The red and the white ones to lose, 
Is to take my advice when I state— 
The way to get rid of the blues 
Is to stay on a bobtail straight. 
rm. &. %. 


t * 


It appears from the press that wives do 
not object to their husbands wearing 
Oxford trousers. This is very artful of 
them. Father’s bags can now be cut 
down into a couple of suits and an over- 
coat for little Cuthbert.—Punch. 


” * 


ORGANIZATION 

“Yes, I’m leaving town,” said my good 
friend John, civic leader, devout exponent 
of co-operation and co-ordination of ef- 
fort. “I’ve reached the end of my rope. 
As secretary of my Sunday school I 
became a member of the secretaries’ club 
and as president of the secretaries’ club, 
a member of the presidents’ club. I have 
just finished a term as president of the 
presidents’ club. There’s nothing left for 
me, so I’m moving on. This town isn’t 
well organized enough to offer a man 


’ 


proper opportunities.”—P. W. in Life. 


* * 


“What time does the evening train ar- 
rive?” asked the motorist. “I’ve been 
waiting for it an hour.” 

“In five minutes,” replied the station 


agent. “Want a ticket?” 

“No. I want to race the blamed thing 
to the crossing.”—American Legion 
Weekly. 


. ~ 


“Can I see the secretary of agricul- 
ture?” 

“Well, he is very busy, madam. What 
was it you wanted to see him about?” 

“About a geranium of mine that isn’t 
doing very well.”—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 

* * 
ONE PARROT LESS 


An old lady kept a parrot which was 
always swearing. She could keep up with 
this till Saturday, but on Sunday she 
kept a cover over the cage—removing it 
on Monday morning. This prevented the 
parrot from swearing on Sunday. 

One Monday afternoon she saw her 
minister coming toward the house; so she 
again placed the cover over the cage. 
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As the reverend gentleman was about to 
step into the parlor, the parrot remarked: 
“This has been a damn short week.” 

Wall Street Journal. 
_ + 
“This is the third time this week I’ve 
caught you asleep at your desk, Jones.” 
“I beg your pardon, sir—fact is, the 
baby keeps me awake at nights.” 
“Humph! Better bring it to the office 
with you!”—Passing Show (London). 
* * 
“Your wife says you can’t keep any- 
thing from her.” 
“She is mistaken. I have a quarter 
inside the lining of my vest at this very 
moment.”—Judge. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display’’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to 
Notice classification will be 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 





Special 
accepted for 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR 200- 
bbl mill, day shift; prefer young man 
who can assist in other work around mill; 
state experience, age and salary expected; 
position steady for right man. Address 

265, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED FEED SALES- 
man for southern Illinois territory; only 
proved producers need apply; quality and 
prices of our products are right; attractive 
salary to right man Address 986, caré 
Northwestern Miller, Merchants Exchange, 
St. Louis, Mo 





WANTED—FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT 
in grocery manufacturing plant; extracts, 
jelly powder, pancake flour, vinegar, sirup, 
coffee; high grade experienced man re- 
quired; write fully concerning age, educa- 
tion, experience, references, salary. Ad- 





dress 283, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 
TRAVELING SALESMAN WANTED—CASH 


in handsomely on your spare time; sell 
car lots bran, middlings and millfeed, all 
kinds, strictly brokerage basis, Michigan, 
Ohio, Indiana, West Virginia and Wiscon- 
sin; references required; confidential. Ad- 
dress 257, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS FLOUR MILL SHIPPING CLERK OR 
warehouse foreman; best references from 
present employers. L. E. Brown, R. F. D. 
No. 8, Mansfield, Ohio. 


AS MILLER—HAVE HAD 25 YEARS’ EX- 
perience in mills from 75 to 1,500 bbls; 
can come at once, Address 268, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


STEADY POSITION BY EXPERIENCED 
Stationary engineer; A-1 repair man, also 
electrician; state salary in first letter. 
Address 280, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER; HAVE HAD A LIFE- 
time experience grinding both hard and 
soft wheat; can furnish best of references 
as to character and ability. Address L. 
J. C., Box 68, Aviston, III. 

POSITION IS DESIRED BY A STENOGRA- 
pher with grain and milling experience, 
both domestic and export; can also do 
bookkeeping. Address 285, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN, SIX YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 
both spring and Kansas flours in Michi- 
gan; available Sept. 1; best of references. 
Box 77, care Northwestern Miller, 545 
Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





PRACTICAL FLOUR DEMONSTRATOR 
with sales ability, well known to flour 
buyers, best of references, wishes to get 
with a large mill. Address 243, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS ASSISTANT MANAGER IN LARGE 

terminal hard or soft wheat mill; thor- 

oughly experienced; best of references> 

correspondence confidential. Address 282, 

care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in any size mill; have milled and have 
had charge of the most modern of 500- to 
4.000-pbl mills; can come at once. Ad- 
dress 203, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


(Continued on following page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(CONTINUED) 








HEAD MILLER WOULD 
charge of a 50- or 100-bbl 
mill and operate same, taking a share of 
the profits for his salary; satisfaction 
guaranteed. Address 277, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


A RELIABLE 
like to take 


AS HE AD MILLER IN 100- BBL MIL L O OR 
second in larger; lifetime experience; do 
millwrighting; accept anything that is 
steady; can keep flour up to standard; go 
any place if suitable; give best references. 
Address 270, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





OR HEAD 
experience 
able to 


SUPERINTENDENT 
more than 20 years’ 
both hard and soft wheat; 
first class references from large 
modern mills, capacity up to 1,000 bbls. 
Address 1038, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


MILLING 
miller, 
milling 
furnish 


AS ACCOUNTANT WITH FIRST C L ASS 
milling firm; have had a large experience 
in and outside of the milling business; also 
understand buying grain and shipping; 
would accept a position as traveling sales- 
man. Address 273, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL, 150 TO 300 
bbls, or will consider second miller’s posi- 
tion in larger mill; have had ample ex- 
perience in hard wheat milling; am handy 
with tools and can keep mill in good 
repair. Address Gus Lindgren, P. O. Box 
156, Rush City, Minn. 


SUPERINTENDENT 
over 20 years’ experience in handling 
high grade mills of large and medium 
capacities is seeking new connection; cor- 
resbondence solicited. Address Superin- 
tendent, 234, care Northwestern Miller, 108 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 





MILLING WITH 





AS SHIPPING CLERK (MILL FOREMAN), 
by capable experienced man who takes 
real interest and pride in good work; mill 
where I am now employed is closing 
down; can give best of references from 
former and present employers. in & 
Brown, Route 8, Mansfield, Ohio. 





BY A MAN OF 14 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
in the flour and feed business; have acted 
as city sAtlesman, road salesman and man- 
ager; would like to connect with a reliable 
concern; best of references; immediate en- 
gagement desired. Address 267, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT, AGE 
37, available 15 days’ notice; wide prac- 
tical experience, hard and soft wheat; 
guarantee best results; highest recom- 
mendation from large modern mills; pre- 
fer mill 300 bbls up. Address 1037, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





PERFECT KNOWL- 
French, German, 


EXPORT MANAGER, 
edge English, Spanish, 
Danish; extensive travel Europe, Amer- 
icas; experienced in handling flour; open 
for connection with large mill; willing to 
open export trade; references. Address 
202, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SECOND MILLER IN MILL NOT LESS 
than 500 bbls; 25 years’ experience in 
mills in United States and Canada; Ameri- 
can born; give full particulars, including 
salary; best of references; steady work 
wanted. Address ‘‘S. M.,’’ 291, care North- 
western Miller, 108 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


HEAD MILLER IN MILL NOT LESS THAN 
300 bbls; 25 years’ experience in hard and 
soft wheat and rye milling; also mill- 
wrighting; age 42; speaks English and 
German; give full particulars, including 
salary; A-1 reference. Address ‘‘Miller,’’ 
290, care Northwestern Miller, 108 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 





MANAGER-SALES MANAGER AVAIL- 
able; I wish a connection with a hard 
wheat mill; 15 years’ successful experi- 
ence; wide acquaintance among large buy- 
ers; now employed as sales manager 2,000- 
bbl mill; best of references from former 
connections. Address 1040, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SALESMAN — SALES MANAGER—OVER 
nine years’ actual selling and organization 
experience in the commercial mixed feed 
business; want connection with future; 
thoroughly acquainted in middle West and 
South; I can make money for you. What 
have you to offer? Address 281, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








SALE—MODERN CEREAL MILL 
and food products plant located in Min- 
neapolis, one of the finest food products 
plants in America, manufacturing rolled 
oats, corn flakes, rolled rye and feeds, 
with room for other products and expan- 
completely equipped—ready for im- 
with or without brands. 
Low price, easy terms; would take inter- 
est with experienced operators. For com- 
plete particulars write B. W. & Leo Harris 
Co., 2425 University Av SE, Minneapolis. 


FOR 


sion; 
mediate operation, 





FOR SALE 

modern rye flour mill at Troy, 
built and equipped in 1916 by 
Baxter Co. of Buffalo, N. Y; 
mill 400 bbls; elevator 
30,000 bus; warehouse 50 cars; con- 
struction, concrete reinforced steel, 
brick; electric power and excellent 
shipping facilities; private siding 
500 ft long, with direct connection 
with all railroads; milling and mix- 
ing in transit privileges from the 
West to the North, East and South. 
“Upper Hudson” and ‘“Ultimator” 
brands registered; immediate pos- 
session, ready to operate; perfect 
title; inspection solicited. 


The 


Our 
N. Y; 
A. E. 
capacity of 


Boutwell Milling & Grain Co., 
Troy, N. Y. 





MILL FOR SALE—A CORPORATION 
established in 1901 offers for sale its mill- 
ing property; mill running; no incum- 
brance; 200 bbls capacity; ample wheat 
from first hands; wheat of highest milling 
quality; mill on main line railroad, pri- 
vately owned location, milling-in-transit 
privileges; all new machinery, new power 
plant; established domestic and foreign 
connections; located in fine Nebraska 
town; priced right; an opportunity for 
some one. Address 274, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—15- BBL BARNARD & ‘LEAS 
plansifter mill; this mill is in operation 
and enjoys very good business; located in 
a rich farming country on the Milwaukee 
road 55 miles west of Minneapolis; has 
a milling-in-transit account; very good re- 
tail and wholesale trade and exchange 
trade locally; grain business, retail coal 
business and carload feed business in con- 
nection; feed grinding plant in the mill; 
large territory; have very good reason 
for selling; this business must be seen to 
be appreciated; will be sold right. Ad- 
dress 266, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





KANSAS FLOUR MILL FOR SALE—THE 
Emporia Water Mills (J. R. Soden Flour 
Mills), owned and operated by J. R. Sod- 
en up to the time of his death a few 
months ago, are now offered for sale; the 
mill is of 150- to 200-bbl capacity, is finely 
equipped, advantageously located and in 
condition to immediately resume opera- 
tion; motive power is water of Cotton- 
wood River; Emporia is on main and 
branch lines of Santa Fe Railway and on 
M., K. & T. Ry; will consider leasing 
property. This property carries with it 
the rights to use and sell the waterpower, 
and also the right to sell water from the 
Cottonwood River for city and railroad 
use. For full particulars address Mrs. J. 
R. Soden, Emporia, Kansas. 


September 9, 1925 
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The Atlas Mills, Vincennes, Ind. 


"eto AGENE PROCESS increases the 
baking quality and absorption of flour 
to an extent heretofore impossible. The color 
improvement is equally superior. All the nat- 
ural color can be removed if desired. 


Send a 20 pound sample of your untreated 
flour sfor a demonstration. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
NEWARK , NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH 
DALLAS KANSAS CITY SEATTLE ST.LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURGH 
BOSTON INDIANAPOLIS CORTLAND, N. Y. 

WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
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Minnesota Pain 


A special paint for every paintable 
surface in your mill. 


Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Co. 
1101 So. 3rd St. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Some Excellent Offerings 
In new, shop worn and slightly used 
equipment for flour, feed and cereal 
mills, can be had by inquiry to 

W. R. LEATHERS 
9 So. Clinton St. CHICAGO, ILL. 








STORAGE 
TRANSIT 


THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 











FOR SALE OR LEASE 
GRAIN ELEVATOR 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


150,000 bushels capacity; modern, fully 
equipped. Reasonable terms. 


FALENDER REALTY CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 














MILLER WITH LIFETIME 
mills from 50 to 3,000 
bbls, seeks position as head miller or 
superintendent in mill from 100 to 500 
bbls; fully understand the economical op- 
eration of mills; up to date on blending 
and tempering; have my own tools and I 
am active; can handle men; good refer- 
ences; age 46. Write or wire W. ‘ 
Neelen, box 16, Menasha, Wis. 


OPERATIVE 
of experience in 





A COMPETENT MILLER OF WIDE EX- 
perience in modern, scientific milling, 
thoroughly up to the minute in its chem- 
istry and baking technology, would accept 
position with good mill requiring a serv- 
ice that will meet the demands of dis- 
criminating bakers; a lifetime of experi- 
ence and study that has no room for 
guess. Address 295, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR POSITION, TER- 
ritory New England and, if open, part of 
New York state; hard worker, safe, reli- 
able and intelligent; always alert for busi- 
ness; long experience and thorough knowl- 
edge of everything connected with the dis- 
tribution of flour and feeds; acquaintance 
with every buyer of consequence in terri- 
tory, many good friends in the trade; 
terms extremely liberal to start; .satisfac- 
tory references embracing present and 
past employers and business friends in the 
territory. Address 288, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALESMAN OPEN 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 


Registered in the 


Trademarks tfteq'Stawsana MACHINERY 
ForeignCountries ? 
he Worlds Standard 


Trademark Experts Established Over Half 
Sor over Fifty Years. 


Century (Complete Files Registered 
THE WOLF Co. 


Flour Brands—Bvoklet Free 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
NW. J] CHAMBERSBURG, |. PA, | 


600 F St. Wasuinaton, D.C, 

















Keep Your Stockings Clean! 
The Sturtevant Heavy Duty Suction 
Cleaner can clean the stockings of your 
dust collectors more thoroughly and in 
half the time without dismantling. 

Write for further information. 
B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 


Flour, Feed and Grain Analyses 


You want reliable, prompt, readily understood, 
unbiased reports. 

Let us prove to you that Howard Reports are 
the best and most valuable obtainable. 


Ask for rates or sample copies of reports on the products you are interested in. 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 


Established 1886 Drawer 1, Commerce Station MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











Store Flour in Transit 


Avail be peaeeny of the Thru Freight Rate 
Insure Prompt Deliveries 
All Buildings "Strictly Modern, Clean & Dry 
Capacity over 1,200 Carloads 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 





Counselors and Solicitors in Patent and Trade- 
Pi atents and Trade-M arks Mark Cases in the Courts and Patent Office. 
WHITELEY & RUCKMAN, 527-528 First National-Soo Line Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS, Spokane, W asHINGTON 


Soft Winter and Blue-Stem Wheat Flours 














Paul, Paul & Moore, Patent Attorneys and Solicitors {4 Secarity Bide. 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks Registered in All Countries 

















